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C^QgplTTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


INSTRUMENT. OF. APPOjfNTMENT. 

Whereas it has been represented to me, the Right Honourable 
James Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury ‘and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by the 
President of the Board of Trade, that it is desirable to inquire 
into the conditions and prospects of British industry and com- 
merce, with special reference to the export Trade ; 

Now I, therefore, do hereby appoint the following persons * to 
form a Committee to inquire into and report upon the aforesaid 
matters, and to make recommendations in regard thereto ; 

Sir Arthur Balfour, K.B E. { Chairman ). 

Mr. John Baker. 

' Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 

Mr. Henry Boothman. 

Mr. J. T. BrowniSe, C.B.E. 

Mr. W. T. Charter. 

Mr. C. T. Crj^vip. 

^ Mr. Hugh Dalton, D.Sc. 

Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E 

Mrs. M. A. Hamilton. 

Mr. F. A. Hargreaves. 

Sir Norman Hill, Bart. 

Sir John S. Hindley. 

Mr. David Landale. 

Sk W. Clare Lees, O.B.E. 

Mr. P. J. Pybus, C.B.E. 

Mr. Arthur Shaav. 

Sir ^\llan Smith, K B.E. 

Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G.C.B. 

I further appoint Mr. W. Carter to be Secretary and Mr. A R. 
Fraser and Mr. W. L. Buxton to be Assistant Secretaries to the 
said Committee. 


(Signed) J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

28th July, 1924. 

* The membe'rs whose names are marked with an asterisk sub- 
sequently found it necessary to resign, and the following additional 
members were appointed : — 

Sir William Ashley, Ph.D. (appointed 2nd December, 1924, 
died 23rd July, 1927). 

Sir-W. Peter Rylands (appointed 30th April, 1925). 
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MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

The scope of the terms of reference is regarded as being on the general 
lines set out in the three following paragraphs, which are intended as 
explanatory of the subjects on which investigation is specially desired and 
not as an exhaustive definition of the inquiry : — 

The first question to which the attention of the Committee should 
be directed is the present position of British overseas trade and the 
prospect of British participation in the markets of the world being 
such as to ensure sufficient and continuous employment and a satis- 
factory standard of living m this country. The examination of 
tendencies and developments in the markets of the world and also in 
the chief competing countries will be involved, together with an in- 
quiry into the growth of conmetition with British goods in these 
markets, the likelihood of its confinuance, and its probable consequences. 

The second question is the ability of British industry to meet 
competition under the conditions th-^ determined and to adapt itself 
to changes in the nature of overseas demand. This involves an inquiry 
into British productive capacity and organisation, including the 
supply and efficiency of capital, labour and management, the present 
and future adequacy of raw materials and possible improvements in 
their utilisation, and the part played by the United Kingdom in new 
developments of industry, particularly those which are tUe outcome 
of scientific research. Matters to which attention might be directed 
are the present extent of large-scale production, its possibilities and 
limitations ; the effiaency of plant and equipment ; power supply 
and transport as factors in cost of production ; marketing organisa- 
tion at home and abroad ; and the current methods of industrial and 
commercial finance. It will be necessary, in addition, to take account 
of the effect of State regulative action ^pon costs and output. 

' ' The third question is that of the relaldons between those engaged 
in production. This will involve inquiry into methods of industrial 
remuneration, the main causes of unrest and disputes, and the 
methods of avoidance or settlement of disputes, as, for example, co- 
partnership, co-operation, Wages Boards and voluntary arbitration, 
State regulation of wages, and compulsory arbitration and compulsory 
enforcement and extension of agreements."' 
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New Public Offices, 

Great George Street, S.W.l 

The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., January, 1928. 

Sir, 

We, the Committee appointed by your predecessor on the 28th 
July, 1924, to inquire into and report upon the conditions and 
prospects of British industry and* commeirce '' addressed a letter to 
you in June, 1925, transmitting a collection of Surveys of Overseas 
Markets, and stating that we proposed to submit from time to time, 
in advance of our 'final report, further collections of material bearing 
on different aspects of our reference. In pursuance of this proposal, 
we submitted to you in February, 1926, our Survey of Industrial 
Relations, and in December of the same year our third volume 
entitled Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency.'' 

In forwarding the last mentioned volume we explained that it 
constituted the first part of a Survey of Industries, the material for 
which was too extensive for inclusion in a single volume. This 
Survey we have now completed, and we beg to submit it herewith, 
to be laid before Parliament if so desired. The three parts into which 
for the sake of convenience it has been divided, form, with the 
preceding volume, a connected whole. In order to facilitate the 
study of this final collection of memoranda, we have prefixed to it 
a brief introductory summary and review. 

We venture to hope thatgthe six volumes which we have now 
completed will not only be found of practical utility in relation to 
the problems of the present time but will also prove of permanent 
value as a record for future reference. 

The preparation of our Final Report has already been begun and 
we now jpropose to press on with its completion. 

Since we last addressed you, we have suffered a grievous loss 
through the death of our valued colleague Sir William Ashley, and 
we wish to take this opportunity of paying our tribute to his memory. 

A Balfour ( Chairman ) . 

John Baker. 

Henry Boothman, 

J. T. Brownlie. 

W. T. Charter. 

C. T. Cramp. 

W. H. N, Goschen. 

Mary Agnes Hamilton. 

F. A. Hargreaves. 

Norman Hill. 

John S. Hindley. 

David Landale. 

W. Clare Lees. 

W. Peter Rylands. 

Arthur Shaw. 

Allan M. Smith. 

H. Llewellyn Smith. 

W. Carter, Secretary, 

A. R. Fraser \ Assistant 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The third volume issued by the Committee on Industry and 
Trade dealt with certain common factors affecting industrial and 
commercial efficiency, as an introduction to a series of detailed 
surveys of certain groups of exporting trades. This, the fourth 
Volume, together with the forthcoming fifth and sixth Volumes, 
continue and complete the surve/ of industries. Though divided 
for convenience into parts, these volumes form a connected whole ; 
and the present introduction applies to all the three volumes. Of 
the contents of the volumes by far the larger part consists of 
detailed surveys of certain great groups of trades — textile (cotton, 
wool and artificial silk), iron and steel, engineering, electrical 
manufacturing, shipbuilding, and coal. The remainder of the 
contents consists of a number of Memoranda, in continuation of 
those contained in the third volume, analysing certain factors in 
industrial and commercial etficieocy which are more suitably dealt 
with together. Among the subjects so treated is the growth of 
industrial output and power capacity, on which much new light 
(albeit still partial) has been throwi? since the date of our last 
volume through the publication of a number of proAusional results 
of the recent Census of Production. Other Memoranda analyse 
the information received by the Committee on the vitally important 
question of costs of production and distribution, while otjtiers deal 
with changes in the industrial and geographical grouping of the popu- 
lation, the transport facilities which they enjoy and the situation as 
regards overseas migration of skiUed tradesmen. Others deal with a 
number of problems all having a direct bearing on industrial 
efficiency, e.g. over-capitalisation, industrial fluctuations, public 
trading enterprise, and t^e supply of official information and statistics. 
These Memoranda occupy the whole of tne present volume. The two 
forthcoming volumes (our fifth and sixth) are taken up with the 
industrial surveys. These surveys are based not only on official 
data, but also (and, generally speaking, to a preponderant extent) 
on information supplied by the trades themselves, either by way of 
oral and documentary evidence furnished to the Committee, or 
in response to special inquiries addressed to them or in the form 
of published reports and memoranda. In addition the results of 
several other official and unofficial inquiries have been freely drawn 
upon for material. In two cases (coal and shipbuilding) the informa- 
tion derived from the industries themselves is mostly indirect, since 
both these industries have recently been the subjects of detailed 
surveys, the former by a Royal Commission, the latter by a joint 
trade inquiry, the results of which have been accepted in lieu of 
direct evidence. In respect of all the other groups information has 
been obtained from all the different sources enumerated abo;^^^ 
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As a result it may be claimed without hesitation that for the most 
part the accounts given in the present volumes of the conditions 
prevailing in certain great groups of exporting trades are the most 
comprehensive statements ^on the subjeci; that have been brought 
together in recent times. From these surveys it is possible to obtain 
a clear picture of the historical conditions under which each of these 
great industries has grown up ; the development of its main branches, 
as measured by numbers employed, volume and value of production 
and growth of overseas trade ; the structure and organisation of 
the industry ; its situation with regard to such special problems as 
supply of raw materials, the development of scientific research, 
standardisation, selling organisations, international agreements, etc. ; 
and its whole position in relation to foreign competition whether in 
overseas markets or at home. These surveys of the growth, present 
conditions, and prospects of each of the groups of exportiag trades 
are absolutely essential to a just appreciation of the position and 
tendencies of British trade and industry as a whole, and the assembly 
of the surveys in the present volumes will facilitate the study of 
each industry's problems m the lig^t of those faced (and it may be 
surmounted) by others. Lengthy as some of them are, they are 
the result of sifting and summarising an immense mass of material, 
and they do not lend themfelves to further compression, or to 
epitomising m a general introduction. In some of the Memoranda 
already referred to, which deal with certain factors of common 
interest affecting industrial efficiency, use has been made {inter alia) 
of data contained in the surveys of industries. Apart from this no 
attempt has been made to summarise the surveys, which are left to 
tell their own tale in their own way ; and, in accordance with the 
settled policy of these volumes, the Committee have deliberately 
refrained from formulating conclusions or making recommendations 
as to the conduct of particular industries, or the relation of one to 
another — a part of, their dut^^ which belongs to and is reserved for 
their final Report. 

The question may be asked how far surveys of selected exporting 
trades can be regarded as accurately representing the whole trend 
of British trade and industry 

It will be remembered that the group of great exporting industries 
was chosen for special examination by the Committee at a very 
early stage of the inquiry m order to limit the otherwise limitless 
field of investigation, and to concentrate attention on the industries 
which play the most important part in British export trade — a 
matter to which the special attention of the Committee was expressly 
directed in their terms of reference This group of trades accounted, 
both before and since the war, for about two-thirds of the total 
exports from this country and for at least three-quarters of the 
^ex ports of manufactured goods and coal. The policy of the Com- 
"nSttee has been amply justified as a provisional working rule. 
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inasmuch as undue dissipation of effort has been avoided, and the 
immense range of problems included in the terms of reference has 
been reduced to something like manageable proportions. But while 
the industries within the chosen sample account for the bulk of 
British export trade it does not necessarily follow that their recent 
course of development has been fully representative of the trend of 
British industry as a whole. On the contrary it is prima facie not 
unlikely that the industries which have been the great staple export 
trades of the past may in some cases have failed to keep step with 
the recent growth and progress of some of the newer though smaller 
trades. 

Among the great exporting industries are included certain branches 
of export which, thanks to the earlier industrial development of this 
country, enjoyed at one time something approaching a monopoly 
in overseas markets — ^a condition which in recent years has passed 
away and given place to increasing foreign competition. It would 
therefore not be surprising if certain of the trades which for many 
years have furnished the bulk of British exports showed a lower rate 
of progress than some of the newer industries that are growing up 
alongside of them. 

There is also a further question, viz. whether a series of surveys 
of individual industries, however complete and accurate in them- 
selves, can in the aggregate convey an adequate picture of the situa- 
tion and trend of British industry as a whole, seeing that this situation 
and trend are determined not only by the internal conditions pre- 
vailing within the separate industries but also by their mutual 
relations and reactions, as well as by common factors which are 
beyond the power of any single industry to modify. Neither of 
these questions can be answered until we have passed in review the 
available information as to output, costs and other factors in 
industrial efficiency. 

• • 

Industrial Output and Power. 

Since the pubheation of our last volume* new light has been 
thrown on the industrial situation in Great Britain by the issue of 
some of the prehminary results of the Census of Production of 1924 — 
the first comprehensive statistical survey of British industry that 
has been made since the war. Such results as were published in 
time have been utihsed in the preparation of our Survey of Textile 
Industries'' and our Survey of Metal Industries." There are, 
however, certain conclusions of a more general kind which may be 
provisionally drawn from the figures, partial though they are, 
which have so far been issued. On page 46 will be found an 
analysis and summary of certain of the pubhshed data, rearranged 
according to groups of trades so as to show at a glance the change 
which has taken place between 1907 (the date of the first Census) and 


* " Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency.'* 
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1924 as regards numbers employed, power capacity, and net output. 
In some cases the corresponding figures for 1912 can also be stated, 
but it will be remembered that the completion of the Census lor that 
year was prevented by the outbreak^ of war. Thus, while a 
detailed comparison can be made between 1924 and 1907, we have 
only sufficient material with regard to 1912 to enable a very rough 
estimate to be made of the comparative situation just before the war. 

The methods adopted to arrive at the comparative tables re- 
ferred to are described in the Memorandum itself and need not be 
repeated here. Subject to the qualifications and reserves incident 
to these methods and to the character of the material, the following 
general results emerge. 

The persons employed in 1924 in those mining and manufacturing 
industries for which %ures are given in the Memorandum numbered 
about 5,500,000, compared with about 4,700,000 in the same indus- 
tries in 1907. Since the total number of persons in Great Britain 
following occupations covered by the Census of Production in 1907 
was about 6| millions it follows that in our comparisons we are 
dealing with a sample of about 70 per cent, of the whole. In relation 
to mining and manufacturing industries proper the sample is even 
larger — probably more than t>ree-quarters of the whole. The only 
really important gap in the great exporting industries is the heavy 
chemical industry *** 

The above conclusion is broadly confirmed by the Note on 
page 57, ivhere the total number of persons recorded in the 1924 
Census of Production for the industries covered by the Memorandum 
is compared with the total for the same groups of industries according 
to the Population Census of 1921 after making a conjectural allow- 
ance in order to render the figures roughly comparable. It is there 
shown that, on this basis of comparison, the sample is one of about 
78 per cent. So large a Scy^nple is sufficient to yield provisional 
comparisons of great interest, subject of course to the possibility 
that material corrections may result from the completion and final 
revision of the results of the Census of Production. 

On the basis of our sample, we see in the first place that the 
numbers employed have increased in 17 years by 17 per cent. The 
money value of the total net output ” increased in the same 
period by 131 per cent, and that of the net output per head by 
96 per cent. It should be explained that net output,'' as used in 
the Census of Production reports, means the '' gross output " less 
the cost of materials purchased and used and the amount paid for 
work given out ; it thus represents the added value," viz. the 
money value of the actual production attributable to the various 
industries without duplication. In the interval between 1907 and 


^ The results for the Chemical Industries have appeared since the 
^Vu^worandum was prepared, but too late for inclusion therein. 
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1924, however, there has been a revolutionary change in the value 
of money in terms of commodities or (what amounts to the 
same thing stated inversely) in the general price level of commodities. 
The Board of Trade Ind^ Number of wholesale prices rose by over 
83 per cent, between 1907 and 1924, so that it would appear that 
the increase in the volume (as distmct from the value) of net output 
per head over this period was relatively slight. It is evident that 
the results of improved means of production, changes of business 
organisation, technical processes, plant and machinery have been 
largely offset by other factors e.g. fhe reduction of working hours and 
the depressed state of emplo 5 mient. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that the number of employed persons on which the 
fer capita output is calculated is the total number on the pay roU 
and not the number of “ equivalent full-time workers ” As 1924 
was a year of depression compared with 1907, it is probable that if 
the output per head had been calculated for both years on the basis 
of “ equivalent full-time workers ” the results would have been 
somewhat different. It may be added that if mining were excluded 
and the comparison of per capita output were confined to manu- 
facturing industry proper, a considerably greater rate of increase 
would be shown. 

For the most part, comparative figuies of net output for 1912 
are lacking, but for 32 industries employing about 1| million persons 
a compaiison is possible for the three years 1907, 1912 and 1924 {see 
page 59). The basis is slender, and the absolute figures of net 
output for this group of trades cannot be regarded as repfesentative. 
Nevertheless, they have a considerable comparative value in indi- 
cating the general trend. So far as they go, they show a rise of 
8 per cent, in the money value of net output per head in the five-year 
period 1907 to 1912. As this increase is just offset by the rise of 
general prices m the interval, the position in respect of volume 
of net output may be regarded as havilfg remained stationary With- 
out laying too much stress on these partial figures we are entitled to 
infer that the bulk of any change m net output per head since 
1907 actually took place between 1912 and 1924 

Compared with 1907, the mechanical power at the service of in- 
dustry in 1924 showed a much greater rate of increase than the 
per capita production. The figures now published enable us to 
compare the power available, i e. the horse-power capacity of the 
engines of all kinds installed in the works whether driven by steam, 
electricity, oil, gas or other mechanical power. Here, again, the 
reader must be referred to the Memorandum itself for an explanation 
of the method employed. It need only be emphasised here that the 
figures given relate to the capacity of engines installed, and not to the 
amount of power actually used in any year. They enable us to 
compare broadly the degree of assistance which the persons engaggi;^ 
in industry could receive from mechanical power at given dates^wt 
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they do not measure the actual amount of power which, aUowing for 
duplicated or idle plant, labour stoppages, short time, changes in 
working hours and all other considerations, was actually consumed 
by British industry in any one year. ^ 

The figures indicate that, in the industries for which figures are 
given in the Memorandum, the power capacity increased between 
1907 and 1924 from something under 8 million to something more 
than 13| million horse-power, i.e. by about three-fourths. Measured 
per head of the persons employed,, the power capacity shows a rise 
of about one-half. It is, of course, not to be expected that the 
productivity of an industry wiU increase in direct proportion to the 
increase of mechanical power by which it is assisted. For in the 
first place the amount of power actually used may not have kept 
pace with the power capacity installed. It is probable that in 1924 
a larger proportion of the increased power capacity was in reserve 
than in 1907 and if allowance be made for this, the percentage rate 
of increase would be somewhat reduced. In the second place it is 
evident that per capita productivity depends on a number of factors 
of which mechanical power is only one. Nevertheless, after making 
full allowance for these considerations, the wide discrepancy between 
the rates of increase of horse|nower and productivity per head of 
the working population contrasts unfavourably with the corres- 
ponding figures for the United States. An estimate based on official 
figures * indicates that in the United States between 1904 and 1925 
the rates of increase of net industrial production and horse-power 
per head ef employees were almost identical, i.e. about 64 per cent. 
Such differences naturally suggest the question whether in Great 
Britain fuU advantage has been taken of the increased power avail- 
able, and whether some other factor may not have been simul- 
taneously operating to limit the per capita production of industry, or 
to keep the costs of production above the level at which the fuU 
output can be disposed of on «>conomic terms. 

The answer to these questions involves an analysis of the factors 
affecting costs of production and distribution. Such an analysis 
so far as the data available admit is attempted in the Memorandum 
on pages 71 to 167. Before, however, discussing the conclusions 
to which that Memorandum points it is of interest to look at the 
results of the Census of Production from a slightly different angle, 
and to enquire what light they throw on the question of the repre- 
sentative character of the great exporting groups of referred 

to above in respect of recent progress. For this purpos^he indus- 
tries covered by the returns summarised in the Memorandum 
(page 46) have been analysed into two groups, viz. the great 
exporting trades and aU others. The division is not perfectly accu- 
rate, but it is sufficiently correct for the present purpose. For 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 1926, (figures for output 
coveted for changes in wholesale prices). 
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simplicity we will call them Groups A and B. The result is to show 
that of the 5| million persons covered by the returns for 1924, 
roughly four-fifths are in group A and one-fifth in group B. The 
rates of increase in the numbers in the two groups between 1907 and 
1924 did not greatly difiep (18 per cent, for group A and 16 per cent, 
for group B). When, however, we look at the figures showing 
increase of mechanical power and per capita production we find a 
great contrast. Thus, the increase in the horse-power available 
per head was 54 per cent, in group A and 71 per cent, in group B, 
while the rise in value of net oui 3 )ut per head was 87 per cent, in 
group A and 131 per cent, in group B. Correcting the last-named 
figures for the rise of prices we see that net productivity per head 
shows very little change in group A, while it has increased by over 
a quarter in group B. 

This comparative backwardness of group A as compared with 
group B is attributable in no small degree to the inclusion of mining 
in the former group. The figures for mining show that with an 
increase of 40 per cent, in the persons employed (i.e. more than 
twice the average rate for industries as a whole), the increase in net 
output value per head was only 41 per cent. (i.e. less than half the 
average rate for industry). If mmm| had been excluded the results 
for the great exporting groups of traces would have been materially 
different. Thus, the increase of net output value per head would 
be 107 per cent, instead of 87 per cent., and allowing for the rise of 
prices the volume of net output per head would be seen to have 
increased appreciably instead of remaining practically stationary. 


Costs of Industrial Production. 

It is a commonplace of economists that under a regime of free 
competition prices tend to a common level. As regards costs of 
production, however, there is no such* tendency*. On the contrary, 
costs even within the same industry tend to an infinite variety, 
corresponding to differences among the competing undertakings in 
respect of every kind of industrial advantage — geographical situation, 
lay-out of premises, efficiency of equipment, organisation and 
personnel. Moreover, these differences, so far from being removed 
by competition, may even tend to become accentuated, inasmuch 
as the less efficient or well-placed undertakings, which naturally lose 
trade to their better equipped competitors, are forced to spread 
their overhead charges over a reduced output, thus further enhancing 
their costs and weakening their competitive position. Hence, while 
in any given industry and over a long period of time there must be a 
general relation between the levels of costs and of prices, no such 
correspondence can be assumed for short periods, or for individual 
undertakings, whose costs may vary almost indefinitely among 
themselves. 
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AS; moreover, the success of a business in keeping down costs is 
to a large extent a criterion of its efficiency, business men are, not 
unnaturally, disinclined to disclose the details to their competitors 
at home or abroad. As a matter of fact, with certain exceptions of 
which coal mining is the most conspicuous, no generally available 
statistics of costs of production in this country exist. In view, 
therefore, of the importance of the matter the Committee have been 
obliged to make special inquiries for themselves, having especially in 
view the measurement of recent changes in the general level of costs, 
and the comparison of these changes with the ascertained increases 
in prices and wages which have been dealt with in previous volumes. 

It will be readily understood that this investigation has been 
attended with very great difficulty. In addition to the reticence of 
manufacturers, there are immense difficulties in making exact 
comparisons, owing to the great changes which have taken place 
since pre-war times in such factors as the organisation of industry, 
the precise nature of the products made, and the relation between 
actual and potential output. Though, however, for these reasons 
the results obtained are somewhat hmited and partial, the analysis 
of these results is of the very highest interest, in view of the crucial 
importance of the question of costs for the purpose of the present 
inquiry. 

The results of the investigation are given in detail in the Memo- 
randum on page 69 and the accompanying tables. The tables on 
pages 124-149 give a comparative analysis of costs of production in a 
pre-war year (usually 1913) and a post-war year (usually 1924 or 
1925) for fifty undertakings or groups of undertakings, mostly in the 
great exporting industries. In some cases the analysis relates to 
the average of a large number of undertakings considered to be 
representative of the whole industry ; in the remaining cases it 
represents the experience of individual firms or groups of firms. The 
statistical basis is undoubtedly^: slender, but in the absence of com- 
prehensive figures, the returns summarised in the tables undoubtedl}^ 
yield results of great interest. In the Memorandum referred to 
full warning is given of the many pit-falls which await the 
investigator who seeks to compare costs of production at two different 
periods, especially when in the interval the economic conditions have 
been violently perturbed. Every effort has been made m the tables 
to ensure that so far as practicable like is being compared with like, 
but it is not possible to be certain on the point, though where the 
figures represent averages for a large number of undertakings differ- 
ences affecting individual firms will to a considerable extent cancel 
out. In the following summary the fifty cases are treated merely 
as so many '‘exploratory borings'' made more or less at random. 

Taking first the comparison of total costs in the pre-war and 
post-war year we find a very wide range of difference both as between 
industries, and within the same industry. Naturally, the 
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returns from individual firms show a greater range of divergence 
from the pre-war level than those representing large groups of 
undertakings in which the extreme cases are diluted '' by the 
process of averaging. If the fifty entries of total costs for 1925* 
be arranged undei* five great groups of export trades, and these 
groups be weighted roughly according to their relative magnitude, 
the resulting average cost level is round about 184, the corresponding 
figure for 1913 being denoted by 100, We may without great risk 
of error irfer that the average rise of industrial costs in the great 
exporting trades between 1913 aryi 1925 has been in the neighbour- 
hood of 80 to 90 per cent. 

This indication of the average increase of total costs is of consider- 
able value m giving a standard or norm by which to measure the 
eccentricities of particular cost variations. It does not, however, 
carry us very far, without an exploration of the differences between 
different industries. Among the examples analysed, the total costs 
as compared with 1913 (=100) ranged from 120 (Heavy Oil Engines), 
and 133 (Blasting Explosives) at the one end of the scale, up to 275 
(Egyptian cotton spinning) at the other. Of the groups of trades the 
Textile group with an average of 225 shows much the highest rise, 
while Shipbuilding (147), Iron and Steel (162), General Engineering 
(166) and Chemicals (174) show the lowest rates of increase. 

The excessive increase of costs in the Textile group is, of course, 
mainly attributable to the great rise in the cost of raw material, of 
which the great bulk is imported. The returns of undertakings in 
the Cotton trade show that on the average nearly three-quarters of 
the cost of production both in spinmng and in weaving is represented 
by the cost of materials, and that on the average the cost of materials 
in 1925 was 236 as compared with 100 in 1913. 

In other cases a great part of the increase of costs is attributable to 
a decline in production, and a consequent increase in the burden 
of overhead charges per unit of output. An illustration is afforded 
by an engineering undertaking in whicS the ratio of actual to potential 
production fell by 45 per cent, between 1913 and 1925. Total costs 
increased during the same period by 95 per cent., but the owner of 
the undertaking calculated that the increase of costs would have been 
only 65 per cent, if the fox*mer rate of actual to potential production 
had been mam^-amed. Another example is supplied by the collective 
experience of the agricultural machinery trade, the output of which in 
1923 fell to 45 per cent, of its pre-war level, while total costs rose on 
the average to 210, a figure very much above the average for general 
engineering as a whole. In this case overhead charges increased 
to three times the pre-war amount and formed no less than one- 
quarter of total costs. 

* For brevity the post-war year is described as 1925, which is the year 
to which most of the figures relate, though they apply in some cases to 1924 
or 1923. ^ 
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The figures in the returns relating to Wages Costs have a special 
interest for the present inquiry, and in spite of their partial character, 
they repay careful analysis. The first point to notice is the very 
widely different percentage of total cost of production which is 
represented by wages of labour employed •-(directly or indirectly) on 
production in different industries, and even in different undertakings 
in the same industrial group. Broadly speaking, the differences 
between industries depend mainly on two factors (1) the degree to 
which the industry is self-contained as regards materials or is 
dependent on expensive materials purchased from the outside ; 
and (2) the degree to which labour is assisted by machinery and other 
forms of fixed capital. 

The available figures indicate that, in the cost accounts of the 
great exporting trades as a whole, the average proportion borne to 
total cost by the wages of labour employed directly or indirectly on 
production is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 30 to 40 per cent. 
A weighted average of the returns gives 36 to 37 per cent, for 1925. 
Of course, in addition to this, several other items of cost (e.g. purchase 
of materials or payments for maintenance) include a large element 
of wages. We are only dealing here with wages actually paid to 
persons employed in production in the undertakings making the 
returns, and the figures given |bear no relation to the calculation of 
the total proportion of the value of the products of industry which 
represents wages. 

The highest percentage for any important industry is that for 
Coal Mining (70-7). Among the lowest percentages are Coke 
(about 9 'per cent.) and Basic Pig Iron (10 per cent.), the pre- 
dominant reason in these cases being the high proportion (at least 
four-fifths) of the total cost which is attributable to raw materials. 
Similarly, the low percentage (about 15) represented by labour cost 
in cotton spinning and weaving is mainly attributable to the high 
proportion of spinning and weaving cost represented by raw cotton 
and yarn respectively ; and in^teel production where wages represent 
roughly 10 to 15 per cent, of total cost a large proportion of the 
balance is accounted for by raw materials. In the return for Heavy 
Chemicals on the other hand, in which the percentage of labour 
costs is about 20, overhead charges (which include maintenance) are 
the predominant factor, the item “ other expenses ” amounting to 
no less than half the total cost of production. 

Between the above extremes. Boot and Shoe Making (27) and 
Engineering (34) are examples of industries forming an intermediate 
group as regards the proportion of wages cost 

Such being the range and causes of the variation of the percentage 
which wages cost bears to total cost in different industries, we 
inquire next what has been the movement of labour costs as between 
1913 and 1925, both absolutely and in relation to the movement of 
.^tal costs. 
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Using the same statistical methods that were applied to total costs, 
we find that, on the average, the wages-cost per unit of production in 
the instances examined in the Memorandum has increased in the 
interval by round about 90 per cent * In the group comprising the 
Coal, Iron and Steel, Shipbuilding and General Engineering trades 
the average increase has been less, viz. between ^ and 85 per 
cent., while the Textile and Clothing groups show increases between 
90 and 115 per cent., and the Chemical group (including Dyes, 
Explosives and Soap) comes highest with an increase of 129 per cent. 

The higher percentages in the **latter groups are not difficult to 
explain. For example, the Chemical group which employs a large 
proportion of relatively low-skilled labour has experienced the full 
force of the disproportionate rise of wages for unskilled labour to 
which attention was called in the Survey of Industrial Relations. ''f 
In the Clothing group it is possible that the operation of the Trade 
Boards Act in levelling up the wages of low-paid labour has produced 
an appreciable effect on labour costs ; and in the Boot and Shoe 
trades there has certainly been an increase in the amount of labour 
expended per unit of production, owing to changes of fashion. In 
the Cotton trade the governing factor has probably been the 
reduction of hours of labour for whkh no compensation could be 
found by speeding up machinery. ^ 

It is, however, noteworthy that in all the great groups, with the 
possible exceptions of Iron and Steel, Shipbuilding and General 
Engineering, the rate of increase of the labour cost per unit of product 
shown by the returns exceeds the rise during the same period in the 
rates of money wages for a full week’s work as recorded in our 
“ Survey of Industrial Relations.” That Survey led to the con- 
clusion that the average increase of weekly rates of money wages in 
industry in general was between 70 and 75 per cent, in 1924-25 as 
compared with 1913. As the rise in wages has been greater among 
the sheltered ” trades than in the gijeat exporting trades we may 
conclude that the average rise in the latter has not exceeded 
60 to 70 per cent. We thus find a marked discrepancy between the 
increases in rates of wages and in labour costs, and this in spite of the 
progress which has undoubtedly been made in the interval in the more 
efficient equipment of industry with plant and power. 

No doubt part of the difference is due to the character of the data. 
For example the inclusion of indirect as well as of direct wages m the 
calculation tends to increase the apparent rise of labour costs, since 
in periods of depression the burden of indirect wages on costs tends 
to rise owing to being spread over a smaller output. Moreover, in 
certain cases, noted in the tables, the comparison of wages-costs is 
inexact owing to changes in the nature of the product or to other 

* Separate particulars of wages are given in 43 out of the 50 cases tabulated 
in the Memorandum. 

f See pp. 10 and 15-16 of that volume. 
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causes. After making allowance for all necessary qualifications, it 
would appear that the average rise of direct wages costs in the cases 
for which comparable data are available has been in the neighbour- 
hood of 75 to 80 per cent. Since as already stated the average rise 
of weekly rates of wages in the exportiilg trades has not exceeded 
60 to 70 per cent., there remains a discrepancy to be explained. 

In the years immediately succeeding the war, the undoubted 
fallin g-off in per capita production was widely and probably rightly 
attributed to the transitory phenomenon of so-called “ war weari- 
ness.” But by the general ccfnsent of our trade witnesses this 
influence has now passed away ; and any effects of the continued 
employment of disabled men on the average productivity of labour 
must be relatively small. More serious is the change since the war 
in the age-distribution of the working population which was discussed 
in detail in an earlier volume,* and is again referred to in the Memo- 
randum on Costs (see pp. 95, 98). The tendency also mentioned in 
that memorandum to retain “ pivotal ” men in a time of depression 
must also tend pro tanto to increase the burden of labour costs by 
spreading them over a smaller volume of production. But mean- 
while there have been forces working in the opposite direction, e.g. 
the more efficient organisation of production, the adoption of more 
mechanical aids to industryf and the changes which have taken 
place in the proportions of women to men and of semi-skilled to 
skilled labour. It is not possible to measure the effect of each of 
these forces separately, but it seems probable that the last-named 
group of factors must have at least balanced if not outweighed those 
previously mentioned In any case it is fairly certain that after 
taking them all into account we have still to seek for some residual 
factor capable of accounting for at least part and possibly the 
greater part of the observed increase in the “ real ” cost of labour in 
production. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that this residual 
factor IS the reduction m the length of the working week which has 
taken place between the datesVe are comparing. This reduction, while 
affecting different industries differently, has, on the whole, averaged 
about 10 per cent., and it seems clear that, speaking generally, 
it has not been fully offset by increased productivity per hour. 

It IS clearly to be understood that what is here referred to is the 
general or average position as indicated by the available data taken 
as a whole. No doubt the experience of different industries has 
varied widely in this respect, some having been able by various 
expedients (e.g. speeding-up of machinery, re-arrangement of time 
table, better time-keepmg and organisation and other methods of 
reducing waste) to counteract wholly or mainly the reduction of 
hours, while in other cases these methods of compensation have not 
been available or have only been partially effective. But apart 
from any expedients of this kind, the relation between a change of 


See " Survey of Industrial Relations,” pp. 69-72. 
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hours and the resulting change of labour costs is seldom one of 
simple inverse proportion. To take a single example, a change in 
the normal weekly hours may often affect the number of hours 
overtime for which extra payment must be made. 

Turning to costs of salaries (i.e. office, management and other 
similar expenditure) we find the available data more limited 
than in the case of wages costs, since some of the undertakings 
include this item under '' other expenses/* Such comparative 
figures, however, as we possess show clearly that the proportion of 
total costs which is represented by salaries, while much smaller than 
that represented by wages, varies even more widely as between 
different industries and different undertakings. Among the under- 
takings covered by the information supplied, the proportion borne 
by salaries to total costs varied from a small fraction of 1 per cent, 
up to more than 7 per cent, of the whole. The extreme range of 
variation in the proportions of expenditure on this item can only 
be partly accounted for by differences in the proportions between 
actual and potential production, although it has always to be borne 
in mind that the bulk of salaries, unlike wages, are practically a 
fixed charge, which in times of depression has to be spread over a 
reduced output and consequently is boi^d to show a relative increase. 
It is clear that there are wide differences between the circumstances 
and practice of the several undertakings as regards the services 
remunerated by salaries and in particular that these services are not 
reaUy comparable among themselves, owing to the different policies 
followed as regards marketing.* 

It is to be expected that the rate of growth since 1913 of an item 
like relative cost of salaries, which varies inversely with the activity 
of production, would exceed that of wages which is much less 
affected by this factor ; and this is borne out by such statistical data 
as are available. Other reasons for a high rate of increase in the 
charge for salaries are the recent tenden«:y to increase the number of 
salaried employees as compared with those on the wages roll, and 
the fact that the rates of salaries have been affected to some extent 
by the high rate of income tax which the recipients have now to pay. 
The evidence indicates that the average cost of salaries per unit of 
output has risen to between double and treble its amount in 1913. 
There are wide deviations among the individual returns, but more 
than half of them fall between 180 and 280 (1913 = 100), and the 
final average is probably between 225 and 235. The disproportion 
between this rate of increase and that of wages cost is adequately 
accounted for by the fact that the post-war year to which the figures 
relate was one of depression, in which, for reasons already given, the 
relahve cost of salaries is bound to be abnormally high. 

* Where possible, the expenses of a selling organisation attached to a 
manufacturing business have been eliminated from salary charges and included 
with “ other expenses,’' but probably this has not been possible in all cases. 
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Of the remaining items in the cost of industrial production the cost 
of materials is, as a general rule, much the most important. On 
pp. 85-90 will be found an analysis of the main factors which have 
affected the cost of materials during recent years. In particular it 
is shown that the great fluctuations in the price of certain essential 
raw materials during the post-war period have had a most deleterious 
effect on costs of production, especially where they cannot be 
par tiall y offset by devices such as the cotton “ futures ” market, or 
the organisation of “ vertical ” combinations. The latter expedient, 
indeed, while safeguarding the undertakings which control their own 
supplies of materials against market fluctuations, may actually 
intensify the effect of these fluctuations on such undertakmgs as are 
not vertically organised. The relative cost of materials not only 
varies widely as between different mdustries but also between 
different undertakings. Not only does the position of the vertically 
organised undertaking differ from that of the undertaking dependent 
on bu 3 dng materials from outside, but the local situation of the 
undertaking may have a great effect on the cost of the materials it 
consumes. The element of transport charges which enters into the 
cost of materials has already been discussed m the preceding volume,* 
and it is only necessary to repeat that these charges are often a much 
heavier burden on costs thanflhe charges for transporting the manu- 
factured article to its market. 

The items included under the category of “ other expenses ” 
include several expenses (e.g. local rates and “ social charges ”), the 
incidence of which on industrial costs was fully described in the last 
volume (see “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency,” 
pages 57-62 and 473-492). They are in the main beyond the 
control of those engaged m the industry itself. To some extent this 
is also true of the expenditure on power, light, water, heatmg, etc., 
though as regards power and light many works are self-contamed. 
Naturally the proportion o^ total costs represented by this item 
(power, light, etc.) varies widely with the technical character of 
the industry, but the average of the returns is between 2 and 
2J per cent, of total cost. The average cost of the power, heat, etc., 
consumed per unit of output has roughly doubled since 1913. It is 
not, however, legitimate to infer that the cost of the same amount of 
power has gone up in this proportion, since, as shown m a previous 
section of this Introduction, there has undoubtedly been a great 
mcrease in power capacity in the interval. 

The item for maintenance and depreciation has risen very greatly, 
partly because there has been a substantial extension of power and 
other plant, partly because overhead charges have been spread over 
a dimmished output, but also because a large amount of capital 
construction took place at the inflated prices of the war period and 


* S&e “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Ef&ciency,” p. 493. 
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the charge for depreciation has been correspondingly high. More- 
over, as is pointed out in the Memorandum, work of maintenance and 
repair is often executed in slack periods, so that the recent years of 
depression have doubtless ^borne more than their normal share of 
these expenses. 

The effect of capital inflation on costs is of sufficient interest to be 
discussed separately {see page 20). 

Not only do the relative levels and rates of increase of costs 
of production differ widely as between different industries and 
undertakings, but they frequently vary considerably from district 
to district. Though the available data do not always permit these 
local differences to be measured statistically they can sometimes 
be inferred indirectly from the observed shifting of the centre of 
gravity of an industry from a region of high or increasing costs 
to one more favourably situated. A good example is afforded by 
recent movements within the iron and steel trade and industries 
ancillary thereto. The virtual exhaustion of ironstone in Scotland 
and the high cost of local ore on the North-East coast of England 
have compelled these districts to rely largely on ore or pig iron trans- 
sported from other areas, or imported from abroad. On the other 
hand, Lincolnshire and the East Midlands have enjoyed the 
advantage of the proximity of cheap ironstone. The effect on costs 
of this difference of situation is shown by the fact that while Lin- 
colnshire and the East Midlands more than maintained their output 
of pig iron, the output of pig iron for steel-making in Scotland 
and the North-East Coast fell by 1,300,000 tons between 
1913 and 1924. The result of this and other local differences 
(e.g. the depression in ship-building) has been that the centre 
of the steel industry has shifted southwards, Lincolnshire and the 
Midlands having increased their steel production by 700,000 tons, 
while in Scotland and the North East Coast output declined by 
500,000 tons. The coke industry, which has been revolutionised 
during the last 20 years, is now much more closely attached to 
the iron and steel works than formerly, in view of the large use made 
by these works of the surplus gases of coke ovens. Hence it is 
not surprising that the coke industry has followed the movement 
of iron and steel ; the production of Durham has declined relatively 
to that of Yorkshire and the industry has appeared in Lincolnshire. 

In the above example, one of the principal causes of the shift 
southward was the exhaustion of the northern ores, which supplied 
only one-third of the national output in 1924 as compared with 
over one-half in 1913. In other industries, other but no less potent 
causes of migration have been at work. Thus the marked tendency 
of some of the newer and more progressive branches of the engineering 
trade, such as the motor industry, to develop in the South or 
Midland districts rather than in the North is probably connected 
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with the desire to obtain the Ml benefit of the reduced costs of 
production resulting from more economic organisation and free 
from the restraint of hard and fast trade custom and restrictions. 

The above are only two examples of .the local redistribution of 
industries which has been and is still going on, and which is of 
such great importance to the right appreciation of the present 
industrial situation and prospects that it is examined more closely 
and in a more general form in a separate section of this Introduction 
{see page 23). ^ 

Costs of Distribution. 

The costs of retail and wholesale distribution are dealt with so 
far as the available information permits in the Memorandum 
on page 108. 

It may seem at first sight that the costs of wholesale and retail 
distribution in this country can only be of minor importance in 
relation to the great export industries whose chief markets are 
overseas. This view, however, is unduly narrow, for almost all 
export industries also produce more or less for the home market, 
and the extent and profitableness of this market may often be of 
crucial importance in detei^ining their competitive strength in 
exporting to overseas countries. More than one trade witness 
before the committee complained strongly of the wide margin of 
difference between the price of his products at works and the price 
at which they are offered for sale in retail shops, and they attributed 
to this difference no small part of the declme in home consumption 
of certain classes of goods, which in turn has weakened the position 
of British manufacturers in relation to export. It becomes therefore 
of importance for the purpose of this inquiry to know what is the 
addition to the manufacturers' price which the home consumer 
has to pay to meet the charges of distribution, what have been the 
changes in recent years in these charges, and how they are divided 
between the expenses and net profits of the wholesale and retail 
distributors. Nor is our interest in these matters limited to the 
actual products of the great exporting groups of trades, since any- 
thing which affects the cost of distribution of articles of general 
consumption necessarily affects the level of retail prices, and therefore 
the spending power of consumers. The more they require to spend 
on food and other necessaries other than the products of British 
manufacture, the less, ceteris panbus, will be their effective demand 
for the latter products. Moreover the retail prices of necessaries 
determine the movement of the Cost of Living " index number 
which in accordance with the rates of wages about 2\ millions of 
workpeople are periodically varied * 

It is, unfortunately, very difficult to obtain comprehensive and 
accurate information as to distributors' costs and profits, and the 


See “ Survey of Industrial Relations," pp 109-110. 
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task is greatly complicated by the different methods and channels 
by which distribution is effected in different trades or even within 
the same trade. The practice of direct sale by the manufacturer 
to retailers or even to the public exists side by side with every form 
and combination of intermediary agencies (merchants, wholesalers, 
factors, departmental stores, multiple shops, etc.), as well as with the 
vast organisation of wholesale and retail distribution through 
co-operative societies, which was described in our third volume.* 
The difficulties of arriving at any sound comparisons are set out in 
the Memorandum. Nevertheless,'* in spite of the paucity of the 
data certain conclusions of considerable interest can be drawn, 
especially as regards recent changes in the costs of retail distribution. 
For this pmpose the accounts of two great departmental stores, and 
of three important retail co-operative societies have been analysed, 
while with regard to groceries and provisions details for 1925 have 
also been obtained in regard to six proprietary businesses. 

The result is to show that the gross margin '' between the cost 
to the departmental stores of the goods they offer for sale and the 
price at which these goods are sold retail to the consumer averaged 
26 per cent, of the retail price in 1925 as compared with 20 per cent, 
in 1913. The corresponding '' gros^fmargin in the case of the 
three co-operative societies averaged 20| in 1925 and 19^ in 1913. 
The considerable difference between the '' margins '' m the case of 
the Departmental Stores and the Co-operative Societies is principally 
accounted for by differences in the character of the goods sold. For 
example, groceries and provisions account for a much larger propor- 
tion of the sales of the Co-operative Societies than of the Stores, and 
in these branches of trade the margins are usually lower than in 
other departments. 

It is to be noted that the '' margin '' is calculated as a percentage 
of the retail price, and therefore takes into account the rise of prices 
since 1913. It may, therefore, be concJaded that on the average the 
charge made by the retailer for the services which he performs (i.e. 
his '' gross margin has increased since 1913 by a greater percentage 
than the price charged by the manufacturer for his products. The 
increase has been greater in the case of the Departmental Stores 
than in that of Co-operative Societies, the margin on groceries and 
provisions having actually declined. It remains to inquire how far 
this rise of the '' gross margin '' represents increased expenses or 
more extensive services performed, or how far it represents an 
increase of net profit to the retailer. 

The expenses of the three Co-operative Societies in 1925 repre- 
sented 13 1 per cent, of their sales as compared with 10 per cent, in 
1913 Those of the Departmental Stores in 1925 represented 20 per 
cent, of their sales, as compared with 15 for 1913. Thus, between 


* " Factors in Industrial and Commercial Ef&ciency,” p. 114, etc. 
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1913 and 1925 the proportion of expenses to sales increased in both 
cases by about the same proportion, i.e. about one-third. Partly 
this increase in costs is due to improved services, especially of 
delivery, and (in the case of the Departmental Stores) possibly to 
an extension of advertising. But the fact that the proportion of 
total expenses represented by salaries and wages has remained 
practically constant at rather more than 60 per cent., both in the 
case of the private and the co-operative concerns, suggests that part 
of the rise of expenses is attributable to the increase of salaries and 
wages. ^ 

The balance between the gross margin '' and the expenses 
represents the net profit or distributable surplus. In 1925 this 
surplus averaged 6 per cent, on sales in the case of the Departmental 
Stores and about 7 per cent, in that of the Co-operative Societies. 
In the case of the six proprietary grocery businesses, the average net 
profit was just under 5 per cent., but it is not certain how far this 
percentage includes the remuneration of the proprietor.* While the 
rate of net profit or surplus realised in 1925 by the Departmental 
Stores and the Co-operative Societies did not differ greatly, the 
Co-operative Societies' net surplus declined by, roughly, one-quarter 
as between 1913 and 1925, fvhile that of the Departmental Stores 
was maintained or even slightly increased over the same period. 

The figures available for the cost of wholesale distribution are too 
limited to enable any safe comparisons to be made. The experience 
of the great wholesale Co-operative Societies is of considerable 
interest, but their position as central buying agencies maintained by 
associated retail businesses is so different from that of a Wholesale 
Merchant who has to provide more warehouse accommodation and 
often long credits and has a much less assured market, that no 
comparison between expenses or margins under the two systems is 
possible, t 

The Co-operative Whofesale Societies' Accounts show gross 
margins averaging about 4 per cent, of their sales in 1925. Of these 
margins about 2 ^ per cent, represented expenses and 1| per cent, 
was net surplus. Though for reasons given above it is not possible 
to compare these percentages with any corresponding figures for 
wholesale distributing firms they can be compared with the gross and 
net margins realised by the same societies in 1913. These averaged 
about 5 and 3 per cent respectively, show^ing that the gross margin 


With all these figures may be compared the results given on page 463 
of the volume on " Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency '' for the 
average rate of profit of companies engaged m retail distribution in 1923 
based on Income Tax returns The average or mean was 5-14 per cent. 

I In this connection it has been observed that the tendency of the retailer 
to purchase in smaller quantities has pro tanto increased the responsibilities 
ana expenses of wholesalers in respect of stock holding, except in so far as 
they throw back the burden on to the manufacturers. 
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declined by one-fifth and the net margin by one-half, the ratio of 
expenses to sales having increased in the interval from 2 to 
per cent. 

The figures supplied to us of the gross and net profits of a whole- 
sale textile house are of a different order from the above and 
they have followed a different course. It is evident that they 
represent charges, costs and profits in respect of quite dissimilar 
services. The gross profits of this distributive business rose from 
13-6 to 14 per cent, of sales, while ^expenses increased from 11 '9 to 
12 ‘6 per cent., leaving net profit of 1*7 and 1-4 per cent, of sales 
respectively in the years 1913 and 1924. 

All the figures relating to distributive costs and profits must be 
taken with great caution having regard to their slender basis. So 
far as they go, however, they suggest that, of the retail price of 
commodities as a whole, something in the neighbourhood- of one- 
third goes to the wholesale and retail distributors, and the remainder 
to the producers and transport agencies. Of course there are very 
wide deviations from this average, and the figures quoted on page 
110 of the margins allowed for distribution by manufacturers who 
seU direct to retailers (thus cutting out the wholesaler) vary from 
12J to 30 per cent, or more, accordingvo the class of goods. On the 
whole, however, these figures for retail margins are fairly consistent 
with the rough estimate given above. 

Of the share (say one-third) of the final value of the product 
which goes to the distributors roughly three-quarters (or say one- 
quarter of the whole retail price) is absorbed by distributive expenses, 
and one-quarter (or say about 8 per cent, of the whole retail price) 
represents the net profit of distributors wholesale and retail. 

The retail value of the product, after deducting the share of 
distributors, is divided very unevenly between the producing and 
transporting undertakings according t8 the character of the goods, 
and in particular according to the relation between their bulk and 
value. The question of costs of railway transport was dealt with 
in the preceding volume * where it was shown that the cost of trans- 
porting goods from works to final destination may vary from an 
almost negligible percentage of value in the case of textiles and other 
relatively light and valuable goods up to an amount which in the 
case of exported coal averages over 9 per cent, of the export value, 
and in that of home-consumed coal reaches a still higher percentage 
of the ultimate price. The range of cost of transport being so wide, 
a mere average figure would have little significance, but the 
Memorandum published in the previous volume indicated that, 
with certain exceptions for heavy goods carried over short distances, 
the cost of railway transportation bore a somewhat lower proportion 


* “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency/' p. 493, etc. 
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to ultimate price in 1925 than in 1914. Since that time, however, 
there has been an increase in railway rates and also a fall in the 
general price level. The indications are that at the present time 
the above conclusion would not hold good^. 


Over-Capitalisation and Costs. 

In connexion with Overhead Charges the question has often 
been raised whether a part at least of their increase may not be 
due to over-capitalisation.'' It has accordingly been thought 
desirable to obtain expert advice from a highly competent accountant 
as to the possible effects of over-capitalisation on costs and prices 
and generally on the successful conduct of industrial enterprise. 
The results are embodied in the Memorandum on Over-Capitalisation 
(see page 170). 

The term '' over-capitalisation " is a loose one which is sometimes 
used to cover phenomena of very different kinds. For example, 
an undertaking equipped to produce up to a given capacity may in a 
sense be termed '' over-capitalised " if owing to market conditions 
it is only producing half its potential output. No one doubts that 
the overhead charges " per unit of production of an undertaking 
so situated are greatly in excess of those of a similar factory in full 
employment. It conduces, however, to clearness of thought to 
confine the expression '' over-capitalisation " strictly to the results 
of increasing the capitalisation of a business otherwise than in 
proportion to increases in its material equipment or working capital, 
e.g. by re-valuing its existing assets at a higher figure or by capitalis- 
ing its reserves, or by one of the various means of watering its 
capital " described in the Memorandum. 

The operation of inflation may be performed in different ways, e.g. 
by the issue of bonus shares ofhy the establishment of a new company 
to which the assets are sold at inflated values. Except for the special 
purpose of determining the income-tax rebate allowance in respect 
of depreciation it is economically immaterial which of these 
expedients is adopted. Either of them may have, and not infre- 
quently has, deplorable results on the efficient conduct of the 
business unless the increased capitalisation is justified by sound 
economic reasons. On the other hand neither operation can have 
any material effect on the level of costs of production, unless it 
involves the increased valuation of such material assets as plant 
and buildings on which depreciation is charged In that event the 
charge for depreciation which figures in the cost of production 
will pro tanto be increased It is, however, probable that most recent 
cases of gross over-capitalisation resulted to a preponderating 
extent not from the over- valuation of material assets but from an 
■•excessive estimate of the probable level of future maintainable 
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profits.* Over-capitalisation due to this cause can only have an 
effect on cost of production if part of the excess capital consists 
ot debentures or loans on which interest has to be paid whether 
or not profits have been earned. In the over-capitalisation in the 
cotton spinning trade referfed to below, this feature was present to a 
marked extent. Over the whole field of industry, however, such 
cases are exceptional, and apart from them it is broadly true that 
over-capitalisation which does not involve increased depreciation 
charges has no effect on costs. 

Nor can the over-capitalisation bf individual undertakings have 
any rnaterial effect on the level of prices, so long as free competition 
is maintained, and the over-capitalised undertakings are not in a 
position through a price-agreement or other form of combination to 
maintain prices at a non-competitive level. In cases in which such 
combinations or price agreements exist, it is possible that the 
common price policy may be affected by pressure from the over- 
capitalised undertakings which are among the parties to the agree- 
ment. If these undertakings are sufficiently strong to exercise a 
predominant influence they may succeed in establishing a range of 
prices, at least in the home market, sufficient to yield dividends on 
their inflated capital. If, on the othe|* hand, their influence is not 
predominant they will have to follow me prices fixed to suit the other 
concerns which are not over-capitalised. An example of this conflict 
of interest was afforded by the recent unsuccessful effort of the Cotton 
Yam Association to fix the price of cotton yarn. The cotton 
spinning industry has recently afforded a very glaring example of 
systematic over-capitalisation, and the experience of that industry 
is described in detail in our Survey of Textile Industries."' 

If the above conclusions are sound, and if it be true that under 
free competitive conditions over-capitalisation cannot affect prices, 
and can only affect costs in a minor degree, it must not, therefore, 
be inferred that the evils so widely attnbuted to over-capitalisation 
are purely imaginary. On the contrary, they are very real and 
serious, though they are not of the kind commonly supposed. In 
the first place the pressure to pay dividends on the inflated capital 
tends towards insufficient provision for reserves, depreciation, and 
working capital, and the almost inevitable effect of such conditions 
on the minds and policy of the men who manage the business is to 
paralyse their initiative and to fetter their freedom in taking risks, 
while diminishing their power of building up reserves out of savings on 
which the expansion of business depends. Besides these sources of 
weakness the over-capitalised undertaking suffers from the psycho- 
logical defect that the low rates of dividend, which are all that its 
profits will yield when spread over its inflated capital, may frequently 

* This was true of the cotton spinning section during the trade boom 
in spite of the fact that the purchase price of the reconstructed cotton 
mills may have been expressed in terms of so much per spindle. 
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give an appearance of inefficiency and detract from the reputation 
of the business. The power of the undertaking to float a loan or to 
obtain banking accommodation may be seriously impaired, and in 
cases in which a considerable amount of its capital is m the form of 
debentures or other loans it may be driven to weak selling in order 
to find the interest on such loans. 

For these and other reasons, sometimes of a personal character, 
the directors and owners of over-capitalised concerns are frequently 
well advised in adopting schemes for the reduction of capital in order 
to restore health to a compan 3 f’s financial and economic position. 
Other collateral advantages are not seldom sought and obtained at 
the same time. For example, a reconstruction of this kind may 
afford an opportunity for drastic changes in management which 
otherwise would prove difficult to carry out. It is, however, a 
fallacy to suppose that such a reduction of capital of itself can auto- 
matically enable a concern to produce more cheaply or to sell on 
better terms, or to pay higher wages, though in the long run all these 
advantages may accrue from the restoration of the economic health 
and good name of the undertaking and the renewed vigour and 
initiative of its management. 

The issue of bonus shares does not necessarily involve over- 
capitalisation, though it is one of the methods by which over- 
capitalisation may be effected. The question whefher the higher 
valuation of assets is, or is not, justified depends entirely on the 
circumstances of the case. It is only justified if, to quote the words 
of the Memorandum, " the re-valuation represents a permanent and 
certain higher value in normal tunes and conditions.” How very 
far certain re- valuations and inflations of capital which were effected 
immediately after the war were from satisf 3 ring this condition may 
be judged from the description given in the “ Survey of Textile 
Industries ” of the over-capitalisation which took place in the cotton 
trade during the boom peri(?d following the war. 

In the years 1919 and 1920 over two hundred cotton spinning 
imdertakings changed hands at grossly inflated prices based on 
momentary conditions, and on the unreasonable expectation that 
these conditions would continue. In addition, between 30 and 40 
companies which did not undergo reconstruction were re-capitalised 
on the same extravagant basis, either by transfer to a new company 
without substantial change of control, or by the issue of bonus shares. 
The precise amount of the total inflation cannot be stated, since 
many of the undertakings in question possessed assets not repre- 
sented by their share capital. On the basis, however, of information 
relating to a large sample of the " reconstructed ” companies, it 
appears that the total sale price was about eight times the paid-up 
share capital of the concerns acquired, and that rather less than 
half the sale price was represented by the paid-up share capital of 
the new companies, the balance being made up of loans, realisation 
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of assets, or profits on current contracts. In the aggregate, the over- 
capitalised concerns of aU Imds own not far short of half the total 
number of spindles in the industry and considerably over half the 
number of spindles in the " American ” spinning section. The 
depression set in before th^ new companies had time to get to work, 
and many of them have paid no dividends since 1920 or 1921. 

It is of interest to compare the subsequent fortunes of the over- 
capitalised cotton spinning undertakings with those which remained 
on their former financial basis. Particulars are available for a 
group of about 310 companies, including 210 “ reconstructed ” mills 
with about 21 millions of spindles, 35 other re-capitalised mills with 
about 3^ million spindles, and 65 concerns unaffected by inflation 
which own about 6| million spindles. The average dividends paid in 
the seven years 1921 to 1927 by the first group were 1 "3 per cent., by 
the second group 6-9 per cent., and by the tliird group 8*7 per cent. 

There is no question that the gigantic financial operations by 
which so many of the Lancashire cotton spinning mflls became over- 
capitalised have seriously added to the economic difficulties of the 
cotton industry in the various ways indicated above. The fact that 
these mills have continued to rely to a considerable extent on loan 
capital withdrawable at short notice has increased the embarrass- 
ment. Many efforts to escape from me difficulties by measures of 
reconstruction or combination have been tried, of which the latest, 
that of the Cotton Yam Association appears, at least for the time 
being, to have failed. 

It is one of the most disquieting phenomena of recent years that 
shrewd business men with local knowledge and experience should 
have allowed a great staple industry to fall so easy a victim to 
speculators and company promoters. No doubt the circumstances 
of the moment were exceptional and the temptation was strong; 
but the whole transaction is a remarkable illustration of the import- 
ance of the psychological factor in disturbing human judgments 
and forecasts. We shall meet the same phenomenon in our analysis 
of industrial fluctuations. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in this matter the cotton 
trade stands alone. Cases of reckless over-capitalisation might be 
quoted from the post-war history of other trades and industries. 

Industrial Mobility. 

(i) Internal. 

Incidental reference has been made in connection with the dis- 
cussion of industrial costs and output to the changes which have 
taken place in recent years in the industrial and geographical 
distribution of the trades of Great Britain. If it be desired to 
trace and measure the flow which has taken place between different 
industrial groups and areas, a different procedure must be adopted 
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according as the aim is to obtain a broad and general view of 
tendencies over a considerable length of time, or to make an 
intensive study of changes during a few recent years. For the 
former purpose we must have recourse to the successive Census 
inquiries which have been carried out 'at intervals of ten years. 
For the latter purpose a much more effective means of observation is 
now afforded by the records of changes in the number and dis- 
tribution of persons insured in various industries under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. 

Turning first to the long period changes, the decennial Census 
figures are set out in the table on page ^3, which summarises 
for Great Britain as a whole the Census results of England and 
Wales and of Scotland, from 1901 to 1921. Owing to changes of 
classification in 1921 the continuity of the absolute figures is 
interrupted, but this break of comparability can be surmounted 
by the method of percentages adopted in the Tables. It will be 
seen that as between 1901 and 1911 the total number of persons 
engaged in the great exporting trades increased by 20 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of only 12|- per cent, in the total 
occupied population. In the next decade (which of course included 
the very abnormal war period) the total occupied population only 
grew by 5| per cent. Nevertheless, the rate of increase of the same 
group of industries was even greater than in the -previous decade, viz. 
21 per cent. These figures show that throughout the twenty years, 
but more especially in the latter half of that period, there was a 
movement into these trades at the expense of other industries. In 
particular the coal mining and the metal and engineering trades 
increased much faster than industry as a whole. In 1921 the 
number engaged in these two groups of trades was greater by 
nearly a third than in 191 1 — a rate of increase nearly six times as 
great as that of the occupied population as a whole. But while in 
the earlier decade the prime cause of the movement was the normal 
development of overseas trade, the expansion as between 1911 
and 1921 was due to a wholly different cause, viz. the pressure of 
war requirements, which led to the forced expansion of the munition 
producing trades, and left the country with a legacy, not yet 
liquidated, of “ hypertrophied ” industries. 

The ebb and flow of numbers engaged in the cotton trade present 
interesting features. Between 1901 and 1911 the number engaged 
in this very important industry rose by 76,000, or 14 per cent. 
By the year 1921 the number had fallen by 25,000, or roughly 4 per 
cent., showing clearly the effects of foreign competition and the 
growth of cotton production abroad on the prosperity of the Lanca- 
shire staple trade. There are, of course, no Census figures later 
than 1921, but it is practically certain that there was a further fall 
to the middle of 1923. During the next three years, however, the 
tendency was reversed in spite of the severe and long continued 
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depression. The records of unemployment insurance show that the 
number of persons insured in the cotton industry rose gradually, 
though slowly, from 1923 to 1926, and, though the latest figures for 
the middle of 1927 show a decline, they are still above the level of 
1923. In this connexion it is to be remembered that the short-time 
arrangements in the colton spinning trade have been so organised 
as to enable work people to draw unemployment insurance benefit 
during the periodic spells when, under the arrangement, they are 
not working ; and it seems possible that the effect may have been 
to check the natural tendency of a depressed industry towards a 
shrinkage in numbers. 

The records of Unemployment Insurance, the scope of which 
was practically extended to all the great industries in 1920, afford 
the best means available for tracing changes in the industrial 
and geographical distribution of the trades of Great Britain during 
the short period which has since elapsed. The figures showing the 
growth and shrinkage of the insured population engaged in given 
groups of industries, or living in given areas, furnish a very sensitive 
barometer of the internal movements and shif tings of trade. The 
method is only satisfactory for short period comparisons, both 
because comparable figures only begyi to be pubUshed in 1923 
and also because changes in numbers employed are only a very 
imperfect measure of changes in industrial production over a long 
period, during which great changes of organisation and methods 
may have been introduced. To take a particular case, it may be 
mentioned that the numbers occupied in the woollen and worsted 
industry have remained stationary since 1851, while production 
has practically trebled. 

It is, however, since the war, and doubtless largely owing to the 
pressure of the vast economic forces set free by that catastrophe, that 
some of the most interesting and significant changes and shiftings of 
industry have taken place, and it is, therefore, of great interest to 
make a comparative examination of the insurance statistics for 1923 
and 1927 in order to see what light they throw on the problem of 
interchange and mobility. The necessary data compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour are given m Chapter V, page 232, and show 
that certain branches of industry in Great Britain have declined and 
others have grown during the four-year interval when measured 
by the test of the number of insured persons by whom each is 
followed. The tables also show which parts of the country have 
grown and which have declined as industrial areas. The figures 
show that the number of insured persons in Great Britain increased 
from about 11 J millions in 1923 to rather less than 12 millions in 
1927, an increase of nearly 6 per cent. But this increase was very 
unequally distributed both industrially and geographically, and in 
fact represents the balance between increases in one group of ex- 
panding industries and decreases in another group of relatively 
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shrinking trades. Among the latter group are found the bulk of the 
great exporting industries which the Committee have selected for 
special examination. For example Coal Mining, Iron and Steel, 
General Engineering, Shipbuilding and Marine En^eering, and 
Woollen and Worsted accormt for an a^^egate decline of 200,000 
persons while the only important industries of the exporting group 
which show substantial increases are the electrical trades (27 per 
cent.), the motor industry (21 per cent.), and artificial silk (48 per 
cent.) , which together account for an increase of about 90,000. These 
are all comparatively new and progressive branches of production. 
On the whole, the group of great exporting trades shows a net decline 
on balance of 65,000 insured persons in the last four years. The prin- 
cipal great groups of trades showing high rates of increase were 
the distributive trades (25 per cent.), and the building and furnishing 
trades (19 per cent.). The connexion of the latter increase with the 
house famine is obvious. 

The above indications confirm the view, which is suggested by 
ordinary observation as well as by the figures of the Census of 
Production, that in the last few years the great exporting industries 
have not fully kept pace with other industries and occupations in 
Great Britain. This conclusion is further borne out by the statistics 
of unemplojunent which show that for the dates given in the Memo- 
randum during the four years 1923-27, the percentage of unemployed 
has averaged 13 -5 in the great exporting trades and only 9-2 in the 
other insured industries. 

Not less significant than the industrial changes indicated by the 
above figures are the statistics showing the geographical distribution 
of the insured population at the two dates compared. In July, 
1923, the insured persons were divided between the Southern and 
Northern Sections of the country in the proportions 45-7 (South)* to 
54-3 (North).* During the four-years period to July, 1927, the 
southern proportion has grown to 47 and the northern has declined 
to 53. Looking at the matter from another point of view, the total 
increase in the number of insured persons was 601,200, of whom 
433,000, or nearly three-quarters, were in the south. Thus, while 
on the whole the number of insured persons increased by 5-3 per 
cent., the number in the south increased by 8-3 per cent., while 
that in the north rose only 2-7 per cent. The indication of move- 
ment is stni more striking if we look separately at the figures for the 
south-eastern counties, which show an increase of 15 • 8 per cent,f 
while Wales shows an increase of less than 2 per cent., and the 
north-east coast of only about 3 per cent. 


* "South ” includes London and the South Eastern, South Western and 
Midland divisional areas for the purpose of the Unemplo3rment Insurance 
Acts. " North ’’ includes the rest of the United Kingdom, 
t Excluding London. 
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These figures amply confirm the indications already given, in 
connexion with the analysis of costs of production, of a southward 
shifting of the centres of gravity of certain trades due partly to causes 
connected with the supplies of raw materials, partly also to the 
desire to reduce costs in other ways. The tendency is further 
confirmed by the testimony of the Factory Inspectors, embodied in 
successive reports of the Chief Inspector. The Report for 1926 calls 
special attention to the progressive industrial development in the 
• outer London suburbs and the home counties in spite of the special 
trade difficulties of the year. While some of the new factories are due 
to an overflow from congested London areas, others represent entirely 
new businesses, and the development is taking place especially along 
the routes of new roads and railway extensions. Nor is the observed 
growth confined to the home counties ; it is noticeable also through- 
out the area lying south and east of a line drawn from the Wash 
to Portsmouth. Additional confirmation of the trend is afforded 
by the statistics of the number of industrial accidents, a fairly 
trustworthy test of industrial activity. 

If, as is suggested, the local re-distribution of industry is due 
to economic pressure, it would be natural to expect a lower percentage 
of unemployment in the south than in ftie north ; and the statistics 
confirm this expectation. In the country generally the percentages 
unemployed in the middle of 1923, 1925 and 1927 were 11*3, 11-9, 
and 8-8 respectively. In 1923 the average percentage in the 
southern area was 10 • 2, and in the north 13-1. In 1925 the average 
percentage in the south was 8, and that in the north 14-3. In 
1927 the difference was stiU more striking, the percentage in the 
south being only 6-7, as compared wuth 12-6 in the north. Of 
course, in this comparison we are not comparing like with like 
from an industrial point of view, the proportion of sheltered '' 
trades among the insured industries in the south being materially 
greater than in the north. The figures, Jiowever, show clearly that 
the centres of acutest unemployment are those (e.g. the North-East 
Coast and Wales), where the increase of the industrial population 
has been least, and that the lowest proportions of unemployed 
are in the areas (London and the southern counties) where the 
increase has been greatest. The southward movement and the 
industrialisation of non-urban areas in the South of England are 
comparatively new phenomena, the full development of which lies 
in the future, and is likely to be stimulated and expedited by the 
transmission of electric power to rural districts, and other forces 
making for decentralisation. 

The changes which have taken place over a much longer period 
(i.e. from 1881 to 1921) in the distribution of the population, and its 
concentration in urban areas and in the vicinity of the great ports, 
are dealt with in the Memorandum on Transport Facilities (see 
page 196). The object of that Memorandum is to explore the 
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situation of the great mass of the population as regards favourable 
access to transport facilities for the materials and products of 
industry. It is shown that the proportion of the entire population 
of Great Britain living within fifteen miles of one of the twelve 
principal ports was about 45 per cent.* of the whole, both in 1911 
and 1921, and that it had gradually grown to this proportion from 
1881, when the percentage was 41. The decade of most rapid con- 
centration was 1881-1891, during which the proportion rose from 
41 to 43*4 per cent. In the two succeeding decades the tendency 
continued, though at a much* slower rate, but between 1911 and 
1921 it came to a standstill. 

Another way of looking at the problem of concentration is to 
consider the relative growth of population in the urban and non- 
urban areas respectively. The figures for England and Wales 
show that the proportion of the population living in urban areas 
rose continuously from two-thirds in 1881 to four-fifths in 192L 
The progress, however, of urban concentration was more than four 
times as rapid in the first half of the forty years period as in the 
second. It is clear that the population of Great Britain has attained 
a very high degree of concentration and urbanisation, over half 
dwelling in five great industrial districts which comprise only one- 
tenth of the whole area of tiie country. It is equally clear that the 
process of concentration has slowed down very greatly in the past 
twenty years, and it is not improbable that the process of decen- 
tralisation of industry, the symptoms of which have already been 
referred to, may have already reversed the tendency, and that 
to-day the centrifugal forces are more powerful than the centripetal. 

(ii) External. 

Besides the internal movements and readjustments of industry 
within Great Britain which are referred to above, a certain inter- 
change of population is co,utinually going on by migration between 
Great Britain and overseas countries, but the volume of this inter- 
change has greatly decreased since before the war.* In 1913 the 
gross outward flow of adult male British emigrants, including 
migration to other parts of the Empire, was 164,000 while the 
annual average of the six years 1921-26 was only 76,000 Against 
this outward flow there was in both years a smaller inward flow of 
British subjects so that the net annual British emigration of adult 
males was 124,000 in 1913, and 53,000 on an average of the last 
SIX years. These figures are not truly comparable owing to the 
exclusion of Southern Ireland in the last two years. If in order 
to avoid this disturbing factor the years 1925 and 1926 are excluded, 
we find that the net British emigration of adult males from the 
British Isles in 1921-24 averaged 60,000 a year, or less than half 
the number in the year preceding the war It is unfortunate that. 


*** See Memorandum, p 249. 
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owing to a change in the basis of the statistics in 1913, we are 
only able to bring a single pre-war year into comparison, but a 
glance at the figures showing the annual balance of outward and 
inward passengers of British nationality does not suggest that the 
year 1913 was in any way exceptional. 

The first salient fact about the migration of British men overseas 
is, therefore, that its volume is less than half what it was before 
the war. In only one year, 1923, did the net number of such migrants 
^approach the pre-war level, and a further analysis of the figures 
*shows that about three-fifths of the total for that year (64,000 
out of 108,000) were skilled tradesmen, or labourers connected with 
skilled trades. No other post-war year has approached within half 
of this total. The figures in Table 10, page 255, show that this 
exceptional emigration of persons following skilled trades in 1923 
was mainly directed to the United States and Canada. Nearly one 
half of the total skilled tradesmen were in the engineering and 
metal trades, and five-sixths of these went to North America. 
No doubt the increase was partly due to the anticipation of further 
restrictive legislation, but there can be little doubt that the primary 
cause of this sudden outburst of emigration of skilled tradesmen 
to America was the rapid recovery of the United States in 1922-23 
from the depth of the industrial depre^ion of 1921-22. In Great 
Britain also there was a revival but it was far less rapid and complete. 
The equally sudden decline of the movement after 1923 is attributable 
wholly or mainly to the incidence of the American Immigration 
Act of 1924. As the ‘‘ quotas ” fixed under that Act apply to 
the fiscal years (July to June) and the migration from the United 
Kingdom during the last half of 1923 practically exhausted the 
quota fixed for 1923-24, the 1924 figures for British emigration to 
the United States really represent only six months' movement. 
But though for this reason the statistics somewhat exaggerate the 
suddenness of the decline in the emigration of skilled tradesmen 
to the United States, the total for the4:hree years 1924-26 (even 
after making an adjustment for 1924) averaged less than 3,000 
a year or only about one-ninth of the figure for 1923. To the 
legislative action of the United States must, therefore, be ascribed 
no small part of the reduction in the drain of skilled tradesmen 
to that country after the momentary increase in 1923. The 
reduction in the flow of skilled tradesmen to Canada, though less 
spectacular, has been also very considerable, the annual total for 
1924-26 having been less than a third of the figure for 1923. Mean- 
while the rate of flow of skilled tradesmen to Australia, New Zealand 
and other parts of the British Empire was apparently untouched 
by the disturbing causes which affected so profoundly the volume 
of emigration to North America. The fact is that there has been 
little opening for any considerable immigration of skilled tradesmen 
into Australia and New Zealand, the policy of whose Governments 
has not tended to encourage immigration except for purposes of 
land settlement. 
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In the light of the observations made on page 15 as to the recent 
drift of the metal trades in Great Britain from North to South, 
it is of interest to note that the exceptional emigration of skilled 
tradesmen in these industries to North America in 1923 originated 
largely in Scotland. The figures in Table 11, page 256, show that 
the emigrants of this class from Scotland and from England and 
Wales during the post-war period 1921-26 have been roughly equal, 
but that in 1923 the number from Scotland was nearly double that 
from other parts of Great Britain. 

The result of our analysis is -to suggest that among the obstacles 
which hinder industrial emigration from Great Britain an important 
place must be given to the exclusive policy of the countries which in 
the past have been the main recipients of British emigrants. The 
experience of 1923 suggests quite clearly that a considerably larger 
number would be prepared to seek their fortunes in the United States 
if that country were ready to accept them. It is equally clear that 
until the policy of British overseas countries is considerably modified 
they can afford no alternative outlet to British industrial emigration 
comparable with the outlet closed by the United States. The 
encouragement given by British Governments both in Great Britain 
and overseas to schemes of Empire settlement is mainly utilised by 
intending settlers on the lanll.. How important and promising for the 
future these schemes are may be gauged from the figures in table 9 
on page 255. Settlers on the land in overseas British countries help 
to build up an Empire population who will be potential customers 
for British manufactures All this must, in the long run, benefit 
employment in Great Britam, but such benefit, though real and 
important, will in the main be future and indirect, and land settle- 
ment overseas can make little contribution to the immediate problem 
of increasing the mobility of British industrial labour and promoting 
its more economic redistribution. 

Whether in addition to tjje obstacles to overseas migration referred 
to above there may not be other hindrances to free movement 
arising from internal changes in our national outlook and habits of 
life, and perhaps in part from the operation of schemes of social 
amelioration, is a question which requires serious examination. 

Industrial Fluctuations. 

The Memorandum on Costs of Production refers on page 87 to 
the prejudicial effects of fluctuating prices of materials on costs and 
on industry generally. Emphasis is laid on the effects of the violent 
oscillations which have characterised recent years in disturbing the 
normal relations between costs and prices and checking the healthy 
development of enterprise There can be no doubt that the great 
uncertainty and rapid oscillations of industrial conditions which 
have marked the post-war period have been extremely injurious to 
trade and employment. While, however, there is no recent parallel 
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to the intensity and rapidity of movement of the '' boom '' of 
1919-20 and the subsequent slump/" the phenomenon of periodic 
fluctuations of industrial prosperity is by no means a new one, dating 
back at least to the period following the Napoleonic wars and 
perhaps to still earlier year§, although the imperfect statistics of the 
times do not permit it to be accurately traced. 

The course of the economic history of the last hundred years has 
been largely dominated by the periodic wave movements or trade 
cycles "" whereby periods of good employment, rising prices, and 
active production have inevitably been succeeded, sometimes but 
not always after an acute financial crisis, by a series of lean years 
marked by falling prices, unemployment, and restricted activity, 
which in turn have eventually given place to a renewed upward 
movement. The characteristics, causes and effects of “ cyclical "" 
fluctuations of industry are discussed in a memorandum on page 257. 
As is there pointed out, traders were fully aware of the existence and 
importance of the cycles long before any systematic attempt was 
made to arrive at a scientific explanation of them. Although most 
of the trade representatives who gave evidence before us were 
mainly concerned with the special conditions of their own industry, 
there was a general recognition of an underlying wave movement of 
good and bad trade common to all industries, and (at least in later 
years) to all western countries, though affecting them in different 
degrees and not always simultaneously. While throughout the past 
hundred years the trade cycle has been a perfectly definite, recurrent 
and continuous movement, there has been no uniformity in the 
period or wave length "" of the cycle, which, on the contrary, has 
tended to diminish, until just before the war it was nearer to seven 
years than the ten or eleven years which was once the more usual 
length. 

The effects of these excessive oscillations on national well-being 
are so injurious that no practicable remedy should be left unexplored 
which offers any reasonable hope of mitigating their severity. 
The Memorandum shows clearly that among the causes of industrial 
fluctuations psychological and monetary factors occupy a very 
important place. It is possible and even probable that physical 
causes also operate — some of them local and accidental (e.g. failure 
of crops, earthquakes or floods) some of a more general and conceiv- 
ably even of a cosmical nature. But such forces as these are 
obviously beyond human control. The practical importance of 
the psychological factor lies in the fact that under modern conditions 
the interval between the beginning of production and the final 
consumption of the products is often so long that the producers 
are compelled to found their programme on uncertain forecasts 
of the market conditions which will prevail when the goods are 
ready for delivery. In making such forecasts there is a natural 
human tendency towards exaggerated optimism in times of improving 
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trade, and of corresponding pessimism in times of falling markets. 
The effects of this tendency are magnified by the action of stock- 
holding merchants who at the first sign of an upward movement 
take steps to replenish their stocks in anticipation of an increased 
demand from consumers, and thus incrSase the pressure on manu- 
facturers and heighten the optimism of their forecasts. 

The stimulus thus given to excessive production when prospects 
seem good becomes further intensified as the point is reached at 
vv^hich existing plant is insufficient to meet anticipated demands, and 
increased orders are placed for capital equipment. After a certain 
point the costs of production begin to rise faster than selling prices, 
and this process continues at an accelerated pace as one industry 
after another reaches and passes beyond the point at which, with the 
available personnel and equipment, it can be carried on under con- 
ditions of maximum efficiency. The point at which excessive costs 
put a definite check on expansion is naturally reached at different 
times in different industries, and the distrust thus generated spreads 
and becomes cumulative, until the period of over-confidence is 
succeeded by one of equally irrational and excessive depression. 

It is impossible in this Introduction to give more than this very 
slight sketch of the mode i|i which a wave movement in industry 
is generated and propagated, and for further details the Memorandum 
on page 257 must be referred to. What has been stated, however, 
is sufficient to indicate the immense importance of taking all practic- 
able steps to diminish the causes of irrational aberrations of judgment, 
by providing the most complete and accurate information bearing 
on the trend and prospects of productive activity. This is not the 
place for formulating definite proposals for this purpose, but 
reference may be made to the important recommendations already 
embodied in an interim report of the Committee to the President 
of the Board of Trade, urging the compilation of a continuous series 
of Indices of Production t(^ be published at short intervals, with a 
view to bridging the gap between successive Censuses of Production. 
The Report, which has not, we believe, been previously published, 
is included in the present volume (see page 297), and the Committee 
are glad to know that it has been accepted by the Board of Trade 
and that active steps are already being taken to give effect to it. 

The publication of official statistical data, however useful and 
indeed essential they may be, will not of course suffice to check 
industrial fluctuations, apart from the gradual creation of a habit 
of mind among the business community disposing them to take 
broader and longer views of their interest, based less on irrational 
impulse, and more on reason and experience. Such a growth is 
necessarily slow, and in the meantime we can only rely on better 
and more intelligent leadership from the relatively small number of 
financial, commercial and industrial concerns which command 
exceptional means of following the trend of the economic situation. 
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In the above analysis of the course of a trade cycle, nothing 
has been said of the influence of monetary causes. It is, however, 
evident that such an expansion of production and rise of prices 
and wages as mark the upward movement of the wave cannot take 
place without a greatly increased demand for currency and credit. 
The reaction of the banks to this increased demand must in turn 
have an important influence on the future form and intensity of 
the cyclical movement. Eventually, as prices and wages soar, a 
point must be reached at which the increased demand for cash for 
purposes of circulation will put such a strain on bank reserves as 
to compel restrictive action in order to protect them. But exponents 
of the monetary explanation of trade cycles urge that decisive and 
salutary action could be taken at a much earlier stage of the upward 
movement, if the Bank of England, in co-operation with the Central 
Banks of Issue in other countries, pursued a definite policy of stab- 
ilisation, through the movements of the Bank Rate and by other 
means. This difficult and technical subject is dealt with more fully 
in the Memorandum, and aU that need be said here is that the closer 
and more continuous international co-operation among the Central 
Banks which is now being cautiously and informally developed 
through personal contact, is on all groi^ds to be cordially welcomed. 
On the other hand it is illusory to expect, either from a formal 
international agreement, or from any improvement in the mechanism 
of index numbers, an automatic remedy for industrial fluctuations. 
The ultimate remedy is not so much mechanical as personal, and the 
main hope lies in better knowledge and training and the develop- 
ment of a new habit of mind. 

Official Information and Statistics. 

In dealing with the causes of industrial cycles and particularly 
with the part played by the psychological factor ” in causing or 
exaggerating the oscillations, we have called attention to the import- 
ant influence that might be exerted towards diminishing the intensity 
and mischief of these fluctuations by the provision of trustworthy 
data bearing on the trend of productive activity. In this connexion 
reference was made to the valuable steps now being taken at our 
instance, by the Board of Trade, to compile a continuous series of 
indices of production. But such a measure, important as it is, only 
covers a small part of the field. Broadly speaking, it is clear that 
the power of access on the part of manufacturers, traders and work- 
people to full, accurate and prompt information on trade matters 
is an important factor in industrial and commercial efficiency. 
Accordingly, with a view of preparing the ground for any recom- 
mendations which we may make hereafter on the subject of official 
statistics and trade intelligence, we have thought it desirable to 
assemble in the present volume particulars showing the range of 
economic and commercial information and statistics at present 
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published by various Government Departments, with some com- 
parison between the present position and that which existed just 
before the war. 

The statement as to statistics covers the Board of Trade (including 
the Mines Department and the Census of Production), the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Transport, and the Registrars General 
for England and Wales and for Scotland. A brief account is also 
given of the work of the Department of Overseas Trade which is 
the main authority for publishing commercial information for the 
use and guidance of British traders. No attempt has been made to 
cover the whole ground. For example, statistics of economic 
interest are published by the Home Office, Board of Education, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Ministry of Health and other Departments. 
The Departmental statistics, however, which are reviewed in the 
Memorandum on page 268, include those which are probably of the 
greatest direct interest to the industrial and commercial world. 

It is not proposed in the present introduction to summarize the 
detailed information given in the Memorandum, but only to call 
attention to a few outstanding features. 

Up to the war a process d|f improving the quality and extending 
the range of official statistics and information had been gradually 
and continuously in progress. Notable steps in that progress were 
the establishment of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
and the commencement of the '' Labour Gazette in 1893 ; the 
formation in 1899 of the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, with the Board of Trade Journal as its organ; 
and the institution of the Census of Production Office in 1906. 
Meanwhile a great improvement was taking place in the other 
branches of statistics, e.g. the Registrar-General's returns. 

All this progress was brought to a standstill by the war, and 
during the war period officiaTl statistics were reduced to a bare mini- 
mum Since the peace a partial revival of pre-war publications has 
taken place, but the opportimity has been taken to economise, by 
abbreviating some of these publications, issuing others at less frequent 
intervals and discontinuing others altogether. At the same time a 
Consultative Committee has been constituted including the Chief 
Statistical Officers of the principal Departments, which maintains 
a continuous survey of the whole field and ensures, so far as possible, 
that the necessary economies shall not unduly impair the value of 
official statistics for the purposes for which they are issued. 

It is not here desired to anticipate any conclusions that we may 
eventually arrive at as to the net effect of the changes introduced. 
It is certain that the effect of the sudden interruption of statistical 
activity by the war was not wholly bad. Though the sequence was 
broken and the trend of progress interrupted, the enforced re-* 
examination of the whole field of official publications was in many 
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respects salutary, and we have no doubt that some of the publications 
now suspended or discontinued had already exhausted their useful- 
ness. The consolidation and abbreviation of certain of the other 
returns may present substantial advantages to busy readers, pro- 
vided, of course, that esserrtial information is not omitted ; and the 
publication of some of the results in the official Journals of the 
Board of Trade and Ministry of Labour instead of in “ White Papers 
has at least the merit of speed and economy, though information so' 
published is, perhaps, likely to escape the notice of some who pre- 
viously took an interest therein. Again, the establishment of the 
League of Nations, with its efficient and growing statistical service,, 
has an obvious bearing on the scope of the international statistics 
which it is necessary and advisable for the British Government to 
publish separately. All these considerations must be duly weighed 
in arriving at a final conclusion. There is, however, one method of 
saving of which we desire at once to emphasise the grave disadvan- 
tages. The postponement of the date of publication can rarely, if 
ever, be a legitimate method of economising, since for a compara- 
tively small saving it usually causes a very great diminution in the 
utility of the information to the commercial and industrial world. 
The essential importance of speedy publication is, perhaps, even 
yet not fully realised by the responsible authorities. 

One of the features of war and post-war reconstruction was the 
establishment of a number of new Departments, including the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Transport, and the Department 
of Overseas Trade, which took over some of the statistical and intel- 
ligence functions of the Board of Trade, while the Mines Department 
attached to the Board of Trade became a new centre of statistical 
information. This multiplication of separate offices made all the 
more necessary the co-ordinating work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee referred to above. 

Quite recently a proposal to bring the existence of some of the 
new departments to an end has caused considerable apprehensions, 
in particular as regards the Department of Overseas Trade, which 
according to all the evidence put before us, has performed very 
valuable services to British trade. An account of the growth and 
working of this department is given on p. 288, from which it will 
be seen that it is erroneous to regard it as an independent department 
overlapping the functions of the Board of Trade and Foreign Office. 
On the contrary it is a joint organ of these two great parent depart- 
ments established with the express object of co-ordinating their 
activities in the matter of Commercial Intelligence. Whatever be the 
constitutional form which such an organ may eventually take, we 
entertain no doubt as to the importance of avoiding any change 
which might impair its powers or usefulness, or endanger the per- 
manence of the work of co-ordination and development which stands 
to its credit. 
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Public Trading Enterprise. 

The Memorandum on page 304, on the trading enterprise of 
Public Authorities, may seem at first sight to deal with a subject 
somewhat remote from those with which the remainder of the 
present volume is concerned. But a little reflection will show that a 
comparative examination of the results of public and private control 
of industrial undertakings is strictly relevant to a survey of the 
present industrial position. No one can doubt that loyal, competent 
and energetic management is one of the most important factors in 
industrial efficiency. So far as efficiency is affected by differences 
of industrial structure, e.g. the individual business, the '' horizontal 
or vertical combination or the co-operative association, the 
question has been examined in the preceding volume. But it has 
been tacitly assumed throughout that examination that the under- 
takmgs of all these different types which come under review are 
concerns which aim at the making of profit, including under that 
term the divisible surplus akin to profit which is distributed by 
co-operative societies among their members. 

Similarly the analysis of industrial costs and of their relation 
to prices and profits which occupies a large part of the present 
volume is based on the assumption that the continued life of an 
undertaking depends m the long run on the making of a profit 
over and above the costs of production. There are, however, 
important enterprises conducted by Public Authorities of which 
this assumption is untrue. All such enterprises have behind them 
some kind of public guarantee whereby a deficit is made good, 
and they usually provide for allocating any net surplus either to 
the relief of rates, reduction of charges or improvement of services. 
For example, in 1925 the net surplus of 317 municipal gas under- 
takings was ;£247,000. But this net surplus was the difference 
between aggregate profits '' amounting to £538,000 made by 
191 authorities and aggregate deficits of £291,000 incurred by 
126 others. A sum of approximately £134,500 was contributed 
by 36 undertakings to the relief of rates While naturally the 
manager of a public enterprise desires to show a surplus rather than 
a loss, neither surplus nor deficit necessarily affects the continuity 
of the enterprise or (except indirectly) the pockets of those m control. 

In any survey of industrial enterprise carried on by Public 
Authorities side by side with private enterprise, we may exclude 
the general public services administered by local authorities such 
as schools, poor law institutions, libraries, baths, cemeteries, housmg 
schemes and the like, which, though requiring efficient and busmess- 
like management, are not industrial xmdcrtakings in the ordinary 
sense of the term Nor need we concern ourselves with the occasional 
incursions by municipalities into fields of action outside their usual 
scope, (e g. dairying at Worcester, banking at Birmmgham, cold 
storage at Wolverhampton), for such exceptional cases teach little as 
regards the general question of the efficiency of public enterprise. 
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There remain the supply of gas, water and electricity, and the 
management of tramways, docks and harbours. It will be observed 
that all these classes of undertakings have two common features ; 
they all deal with the supply within prescribed areas ol certain 
articles or services of prime necessity, and they all partake more 
or less of the nature of monopolies. It is true that none of these 
enterprises exercise a legal monopoly, but (with certain exceptions 
that do not affect the argument) none of them can be carried on 
without obtaining from Parliament or from some Department 
of Government, compulsory powers to acquire or to pass through, 
over or under land in private ownership, or to break up public 
highways. This necessity, together with the large amount of 
capital necessary to establish such undertakings on an economic 
scale, puts them in a strong position in relation to possible 
competitors. 

The history of gas undertakings which is told on page 305, shows 
that in the early stages Parliament and the public looked to the pro- 
motion of competitive undertakings as the best safeguard of the 
public against the results of monopoly. Experience has, however, 
decided conclusively against this method as wasteful and ineffective ; 
and since 1859, when a Parliamentar'v Committee investigated the 
subject, the policy pursued has been tlie allocation of areas and the 
subjection of the undertakings to certain conditions in the public 
interest as to prices, profits and quality. The growth of municipal 
gas enterprise is almost entirely a later development, and arose not 
so much from the independent establishment of municipal under- 
takings as from the acquisition by local authorities of companies' 
gasworks. This process was particularly active between 1869 and 
1878, when no less than 68 gas undertakings passed into the hands 
of local authorities. At this time the hope was widely entertained 
that municipal gas enterprise might through its profits relieve the 
rates. On the whole, however, later experience has been against the 
idea of aiming at profit in municipal undertakings, and the objective 
of recent legislation has been the rendering of the best service at the 
lowest cost compatible with the avoidance of loss. After the sharp 
set back to gas enterprise in the early eighties, due to exaggerated 
fears of electrical competition, the tendency of gas supply under- 
takings to pass into the hands of local authorities was resumed, and 
75 such cases occurred during the twenty years immediately preceding 
the war. In 1913 about 40 per cent, of the total gas supplied by 
statutory undertakings was m the hands of local authorities, and this 
percentage has remained practically constant since that date. 

Allusion has been made to the quasi-monopolistic element present 
in all the chief forms of public trading enterprise. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that this element varies considerably in its relative 
importance. It is perhaps strongest in the case of waterworks 
which supply an article of prime necessity for which there is no 
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substitute. In all other cases there is at least a possibility of 
competition. Gas and electricity are mutually competitive, tram- 
ways find effective rivalry in omnibuses, and every port is in 
competition with other ports, since the ocean highways are free 
to all. 

The supply of electricity is, of course, a much later development 
than that of gas, and there was much more experience to guide the 
Legislature in devising methods for protecting the public. Unfor- 
tunately, zeal for safeguarding public interests led to the imposition 
of such drastic conditions on electricity supply companies, especially 
as to eventual purchase by local authorities, that the infant enter- 
prise received a check from which it took long to recover. The 
figures in the Memorandum show that in 1925-26 local authorities 
controlled about two-thirds of the electrical supply, whether measured 
by the capacity of generating stations, or the amount of current sold, 
and that these proportions had remained approximately constant 
during the last five years. The statistics compiled by the Electricity 
Commissioners do not go back before 1920, but the Census of Produc- 
tion figures of electricity generated show that about the same 
proportion obtained so far back as 1907. 

A large and increasing nlijority of tramway undertakings are 
municipally managed. Indeed, the figures given in the Memo- 
randum indicate that company tramway enterprise is rapidly 
shrinking, a fact probably connected with the great development 
of the motor omnibus traffic, which is mostly in the hands of non- 
statutory companies. Another cause of the relative growth of 
municipal ownership is no doubt the operation of the purchase 
clauses to which tramway companies are subject. In 1913 about 
two-thirds of the route mileage of tramways and three-quarters of 
the cars were owned by local authorities, and by 1925 these propor- 
tions had grown to three-quarters and four-fifths respectively. 
The actual number of car-iniles run by local authorities increased 
by about a quarter between 1913 and 1925, while those run by 
private enterprise declined m nearly the same proportion. 

Both municipalities and companies have owned and operated 
waterworks since the earliest days of piped water supply in this 
country No general powers of compulsory purchase have been 
given to municipalities, but in a number of important instances, 
e g London and Liverpool, company undertakings have been 
transferred to the municipalities According to the Census of 
Production for waterworks undertakings, the municipal under- 
takings accounted for about four-fifths of the total '"net output'' 
in 1907, and this was still the proportion in 1924 

In the case of ports and docks the line of development has been 
different from that of all the above forms of public trading enterprises, 
as the most important ports which are publicly managed are controlled 
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by specially constituted port authorities or trusts, while the bulk 
of the remaining ports (measured by the trade passing through them) 
are owned by railway companies. The Memorandum on p. 333 
shows that two-thirds of the whole overseas trade of the country is 
dealt with at ten great ports which are managed by public trusts, 
and about one-sixth at railway owned ports. Municipally owned 
ports only accounted for 2 per cent, of the trade. 

The system of public trusts has grown at the expense both of 
* municipal and company control. Thus, in 1857 the docks of 
Liverpool, which had been constructed and administered by the 
Corporation, were transferred by Act of Parliament to the newly 
established Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, which also took over 
the Birkenhead docks. More recently the Port of London Authority 
established under the Act of 1908 acquired the docks previously 
owned by three London companies. The only important port now 
managed by a municipality is Bristol. 

One of the main reasons why management by a specially 
constituted authority has tended to supersede municipal control 
is that the area served by a great port is usually very different 
from the municipal area, and that the mam interests concerned 
are the users of the port rather than tl^ general body of ratepayers 
of the city in which it happens to be situated. The experience of 
Liverpool showed that under municipal ownership there was a 
tendency to give undue weight to the local interests of the city 
and insufficient weight to general trade considerations. Having 
this consideration in view the great Port Trusts are all so constituted 
as to ensure that the traders and shipowners who use the port shall 
have a predominant voice in its control. Of the members of the 
Port of London Authority, a clear majority are elected on a common 
register by the payers of dues. The same is the case in Liverpool, 
and the majority of the members of the Clyde Trust are chosen to 
represent trading and shipping interests. 

There is, however, a considerable distinction to be drawn between 
the Port of London Authority and the other principal public Port 
Trusts, inasmuch as the former authority itself engages in trading 
operations, employing dock labour direct for the unloading of 
vessels, and owning and operating warehouses. The performance 
of these functions by the Port Authority is a legacy from the Dock 
Companies which were acquired m 1908 On the other hand the 
Mersey Board (which inherited from the Municipality) and the 
Clyde Trust confine themselves to the provision of facilities and 
leave all trading operations to private enterprise. 

The Memorandum gives a considerable mass of data as to the 
operations of Public Authorities and Companies controlling 
various forms of public utility undertakings, but m most cases 
the information does not permit accurate comparisons to be 
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made between the two classes of undertakings as regards 
prices, profits or costs, since there is usually sufficient difference 
between them as regards the average size or character of the 
districts supplied to make such comparisons misleading. For 
example, most of the tramway seWices in great populous 
centres are controlled by Local Authorities, whereas inter-urban 
connexions are largely in the hands of Companies. Again, 
the electricity supply companies range from the great power 
companies and the Metropolitan companies with their wide areas 
of supply, down to a number of small undertakings at the other 
end of the scale, while the Local Authority areas are mostly confined 
to the large and moderate sized provincial towns. Moreover, any 
attempt to compare the financial results of the two systems is 
complicated by essential differences in their methods of capitalisation, 
and consequently in the mode of appropriation of their revenues. 

While such differences tend to vitiate direct comparisons, the 
Memorandum furnishes useful material for those who desire to study 
in greater detail questions relative to the management of public 
utility undertaldngs by public and private enterprise. 

The general result of the survey is to show that the trading 
activities of the public authl^rities referred to above are fairly closely 
limited to enterprises of the '' public utihty '' order, which involve 
an element of quasi-monopoly, that within the area so circum- 
scribed they have not lagged behind, and in some cases have 
out-distanced, private enterprise in the rate of progress as tested 
by the ordinary criteria. To this statement certain qualifications 
ought to be made. Where, as in electricity supply, the public interest 
has come to require a great enlargement of area and the amalgama- 
tion of undertakings, the resistance of local vested interests may be 
more harmful, because more powerful, when voiced by public 
authorities than by private undertakings. Where again a particular 
form of service tends to superseded by an alternative form, it 
may be more difficult to realise the advantage of the change where 
the obsolescent service is in the hands of a local authority. Lastly 
there are forms of public utility undertakings, e.g. ports and 
harbours, for which direct municipal control is proved by experience 
to be less suited than management by a composite Public Trust 
representing the users of the undertakings. 

Concluding Summary. 

The aim of the present, as of the preceding volumes, is not to 
make recommendations, but to assemble and analyse facts and 
tendencies, and by so doing to narrow the range of economic con- 
troversy Recommendations will be dealt with in our Final Report, 
but we are adhering to the practice we have followed since our 
appointment in furnishing the public, m advance of the Report, 
with the information which we have brought together. 
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A careful study of the survey of British industries which is 
concluded in the present volumes will probably leave a somewhat 
different impression on readers of different types of mind. The 
whole picture is so vast and complicated, and its various parts so 
inter-related that it is almast impossible to see it steadily and see 
it whole, and different observers will almost certainly difier in the 
weight and prominence which they attribute to each of the various 
aspects of the industrial situation which are here portrayed. 

, Some will be most impressed by the evidence afforded by the 
surveys of vital energy and ceaseless effort at improvement within 
the trades themselves. To them each industry will appear as engaged 
in a constant but uphill struggle to overcome by every method 
available the colossal difficulties of a situation not of its making, 
and they will interpret the limited degree of success which has so 
far rewarded these efforts as clear evidence that the most formidable 
obstacles to a full and speedy recovery of industrial health come 
rather from outside than from within the industry itself, in 
the sense that these obstacles are insurmountable by its own 
unaided efforts. Such observers will naturally look for effective 
remedies less to the trades themselves than to action by the 
community as a whole, whether in the form of measures of economic 
policy or of modifications in the general habits and way of life of 
the people. Some will doubtless give a prominent place to the 
remodelling of British commercial or fiscal policy, some to the 
shifting in one direction or the other of the existing frontier between 
public and private enterprise. Some, on the other hand, seeing 
little prospect of fruitful action along either of these lines, will rest 
their main hopes of improvement on the fuller recognition, by all 
classes of participants in production and distribution, of the facts 
that the war has made the world poorer, and that it is vain to 
imagine that the inhabitants ot a much poorer world can live as 
well or as easily as before the impoverishment took place. 

Other observers may interpret the same set of facts somewhat 
differently. They would probably agree that the only effective 
remedy for the industrial malaise from which we have been suffering 
is to produce at lower cost But they would be less disposed to 
admit without serious qualification that the maximum effort toward 
the most efficient production at the lowest cost has already been 
made by the trades themselves, even within the limits of the economic 
and social conditions and standards which are unalterable by the 
efforts of any one industry. 

Such observers would lay stress on the ground which has yet to 
be covered before a valid claim can be made that frank and complete 
co-operation has been achieved among the different classes engaged 
in industry for the furtherance of pi'oduction and the elimination of 
hindrances thereto. In particular they would recall what has already 
been said in previous volumes, and is further emphasised in the 
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present surveys and memoranda, as to the prejudice caused to 
economic production by imperfect mobility in the widest sense of 
the term, and they would feel doubt whether everything possible 
has been done in each trade to get rid of demarcation difhculties and 
other obstacles to interchange and combijiation of effort which unduly 
raise productive costs. 

They would give full credit to the different industries for what 
they have done or are attempting, in the way of interesting them- 
selves more seriously in scientific research and industrial art, of 
improving their methods of training and recruitment, of eliminating 
waste by standardisation and other methods, or of entering into 
arrangements for co-operation amongst themselves which will give 
the advantages of large scale production and division of functions 
without endangering the public interest. But while recognising 
these efforts they would compare them, not always to the advantage 
of Great Britain, with the corresponding action taken by the indus- 
tries of the United States and certain other countries which are our 
most formidable commercial competitors. And while fully recog- 
nising that the differences disclosed are partly accounted for by 
differences of economic circumstances and general conditions, they 
would still feel that British industry may have lessons to learn from 
its competitors as to technicfue, organisation, and class relations. 

The present volume is not the place in which to attempt to arrive 
at definite conclusions on the two points of view outlined above. 
It may, however, be permissible to express a doubt whether they are 
really so antagonistic and mutually exclusive as at first sight they 
may appear. There is at least a great deal of common ground, and 
the distinction between what a trade can do for itself and what must 
be done for it by the action of the community is by no means a hard 
and fast or immutable line. It is rather a distinction of degree than 
of kind, and admits of many shades and varieties of co-operation 
between collective and individual effort. 

r 

Nor do we conceive that the usual antithesis between private and 
public enterprise is based on any fundamental economic principle 
which is valid in all circumstances and at all times. On the contrary, 
it is evident from what has been said above that there is a proper 
place and function for both these forms of management, and that the 
question of their relative advantages in any particular case is a 
practical business question, to be settled on the same principles and 
by the same criteria as are applied to other questions of industrial 
structure. 

For the purpose of the present inquiry the only really fundamental 
cleavage is between those who, whatever may be their ultimate 
economic aims, start from the basis of existing conditions and 
endeavour to improve, or it may be to transform, these conditions, 
and those (a very small minority in this country) who believe that 
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the best service that 'can be rendered to humanity is to make the 
present economic organisation unworkable, and thus to hasten the 
day when it shall be superseded by some other structure. The 
difference is fundamental, because there can be no common measure 
between proposals aimed at the improvement of society and those 
aimed at its dissolution. 


In compiling these volumes we have drawn freely on evidence 
received from trade organisations (manufacturers* and employers* 
organisations, trade unions, etc.) and from individuals ; we have 
also sought the co-operation of such organisations and individuals 
in special investigations. Invaluable information was derived from 
these sources, and we tender our cordial thanks to all concerned. 
We may perhaps make special reference to those who have furnished 
data for publication on the important subject of costs of production 
and distribution, and to the Accountant who prepared the memo- 
randum on Over-capitalisation included in the present volume. 
Once again we have to express our gratitude for the information put 
at our disposal by Government Departments, in particular, on this 
occasion, by the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Mines Depart- 
ment, the Department of Overseas Trade, the Ministry of Labour,, 
the Ministry of Transport, the Electricity Commissioners, and the 
General Register Offices. We also wish to thank the Stationery 
Office for the efficiency and energy they have shown in all matters 
connected with the printing and publication of each of our 
volumes. We are specially indebted to the Board of Trade and the 
Comptroller and Auditor General who kindly lent the services of 
specially qualified officers to assist our Secretariat in the preparation 
of the surveys of industries and certain other memoranda which 
appear in these volumes. We cordially acknowledge the valuable 
work done by these officers. 

Finally, as the present volumes confplete the first stage of our 
inquiry, viz. the presentation of the facts in regard to industry and 
trade, we desire before passing to our final report to express our 
very high appreciation of the invaluable services of our Secretary, 
Mr. Walter Carter, of the Board of Trade, of the two Assistant 
Secretaries, Mr. A. R Fraser, of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and Mr. W. L. Buxton, of the Ministry of Labour, and of the small 
but efficient clerical staff who have worked under their direction. 


December, 1927. 



Preliminary Notes. 


1. Date, The question of the latest date for which information should be 
given in the Memoranda contained in the present and the two following 
volumes has presented a certain amount of difi5.culty, particularly in the 
Surveys of individual industries. Owing to the abnormal conditions which 
prevailed in Great Britain in 1926 as the result of the General Strike and 
the Coal Stoppage, the figures of British production and trade for that year 
(particularly in the coal, iron and steel and engineering industries) have little 
value for comparison either with the earlier post-war years or with the years 
immediately preceding the war. Hence, where it is desired (as, for example, 
in comparisons between pre-war and post-war conditions in the metal 
industries) to quote statistics for a number of consecutive post-war years, 
the figures have generally not been carried beyond 1925. The statistics for 
1927 are not yet published in full detail, but they have been inserted m the 
Surveys so far as available. Tne position varies somewhat in the different 
industries surveyed, and an explanation of the method adopted in each case 
will be found in the relevant Survey. 

2. Comparisons with Pre-war Conditions, The following note appeared in 
the '' Survey of Overseas Markets '' and in the ‘‘ Survey of Industrial Rela- 
tions,** and IS reproduced here as being applicable . — 

The comparisons of post-war with pre-war conditions which appear 
so frequently throughout the volumes are not to be taken as necessarily 
implying that pre-war conditions are regarded as a standard to which 
it is probable or desirable that post-war conditions should approximate. 
Pre-war conditions are, however, generally recognised as a convenient 
datum line for comparisons, and it is from this point of view that they 
have been used in these vo^pmes.** 
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THIRD CENSUS OF PRODUCTION, 1924. 

Analysis of the Preliminary Reports Number 1 to 25, 

TOGETHER WITH THE RePORT ON THE WoOLLEN 
AND Worsted Industry. 

Object and Scope of Analysis. 

The object of this memorandum (which has been prepared for the 
Committee on Industry and Trade by one of their members) is to 
analyse under certain headings the results of the Third Census of 
Production in the industries covered by the Preliminary Reports 
No. 1 to 25 (published in the Board of Trade Journal '' up to 
13th October, 1927), together with the woollen and worsted industry 
(Preliminary Report No. 29) 

The memorandum covers 90 industries and m some instances, in 
addition, separate branches in those industries; e.g. in the Engi- 
neering Trade, the Electrical, Marine, Prime Movers, Textile Ma- 
chinery, Machine Tools and Heating Branches are dealt with sepa- 
rately. A complete list of the industries included in the analysis 
will be found in Appendix II, Table 1, p. 60. For the purposes of 
the analysis the industries have been grouped under the headings 
used in the Census of Population Returns. (See Appendix 1, 
Note A, p 57.) These headings have already been used in a former 
volume {see “ Survey of Industrial Relations,’" Population, p. 403), 
and it has, therefore, been considered convenient to adopt them for 
the present purpose. 

The industries covered by the analysis include a number of the 
important industries comprised in Group III (Mining), and Groups IV 
to XIV (Manufacturing),* and they cover a considerable proportion 
of the total number of persc^is shown by the Census of Population as 
engaged in such groups. The more important of the industries not 
included in the analysis are Heavy Chemicals in Group V, Tailoring 
and Dressmaking in Group IX, and Joinery, Carpentry and Furniture 
Making in Group XI. Of these only the first named is of substantial 
importance from the point of view of the great exporting trades. 

The Preliminary Reports No. 1 to 25 also include the Gas, Water 
and Electricity Undertakings comprised in Group XV, and, so far 
as the work of construction, repair and renewal is concerned, the 
Canal, Dock, Harbour, Tramway and Light Railway Undertakings 
comprised in Group XVI. In dealing with these undertakings the 
Prchminary Reports distinguish between those carried on by local 
authorities and by companies ; and in the undertakings carried on 
by local authorities, they include constructional work .on buildings, 

* None of the trades included in Group XIII (Building, Contracting, etc.) 
have been dealt with in the Preliminary Reports No. 1 to 25 
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highways, bridges and sewage works. Some of the persons employed 
in these last-mentioned undertakings are included in Group XVIII, 
and it is, therefore, not possible to compare the total number of 
persons employed in under1;akings (as distinguished from industries) 
covered by the Census of Production Reports with the total number 
of persons engaged in the group as shown by the Census of Popula- 
tion Returns ; but the figures that are given in the Reports are 
included in this analysis. 

The Preliminary Reports also include the Laundry, Cleaning, etc., 
Trade, which, in the Population Census Returns, is included in 
Group XXI (Personal Service). It is somewhat difficult to appre- 
ciate the reasons why this trade was distinguished in the Population 
Census Returns from some of the other industries dealt with in 
Groups IV to XIV, but, as the distinction has been made, such 
figures as are given in this analysis in regard to the Laundry, Cleaning, 
etc., Trade are shown separately. 

As is pointed out in the Census of Production Reports, in most of 
the industries dealt with no single and direct comparison is possible 
between the First Census (1907) and the Third Census (1924), whilst 
the figures of the Second Census (1912) are available for only some 
of the industries. But some compari^ns are made in the Census 
of Production Reports, and these are summarised below. The 
points upon which comparisons are made, but subject in many 
instances to reservations and qualifications,* are as regards (1) 
number of persons employed, (2) power available, and (3) production. 

The detailed particulars under the above headings relating to each 
of the industries, etc., dealt with in this memorandum (i.e. those 
covered by the Census of Production Preliminary Reports No. 1 
to 25, together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry from 
Report No. 29) are set out in Table 1, Appendix II (p. 60). The 
industries, etc., are arranged in groups, as explained above, and the 
table shows the totals for each group itnder the various headings 
These group totals are brought together and aggregated into further 
totals in Table 2, p. 66. 

Number of Persons Employed. 

The figures given in the Census of Production Reports appear 
(subject to minor qualifications) to afford a basis of comparison 
between the numbers employed in the years 1907 and 1924. For 

^ One general qualification is that whereas the figures for 1924, given in the 
table, relate exclusively to Great Britain, in some of the industries included 
the figures for 1907 relate to the whole ol the United Kingdom. The inclusion 
of Ireland in the figures for the earlier years does not substantially affect their 
comparability with those for 1924, except in the case of shipbuilding and 
marine engineering. The value of the gross output of shipbuilding yards and 
of marine engineering workshops in Northern Ireland in 1924 was in each case 
about one-sixteenth of the gross output from similar yards and workshops in 
Great Britain. 
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the industries and undertakings dealt with in the Reports covered by 
this memorandum, the numbers are as under in each of the groups : — 


Census of Population 

Group Heading. 

Average Numbers em- 
ployed* in the Industries, 
etc , comprinsed in the 
Census of Production 
Reports No. 1 to 25, 
together with the Woollen 
and Worsted Industry 
(from Report No. 29). 

Percentage Increase 
or Decrease shown 
by the figures for 
1924 on those for 
1907. 


1907. 

1924. 

Increase 

Decrease. 


Industries. 

III. — ^Mining and Quarrying . . 

(’000). 

865-0 

(’000.) 

1,208-8 

Per cent. 
40 

Per cent. 

IV — Bncks, Pottery, Glass . . 
V. — Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, 
etc. 

VI. — ^Metals, Machines, Imple- 
ments, Conveyances. 

VII.— Textiles 

VIII. — Skins and Leather 

IX.— Clothing 

X, — ^Food, Dnnk, Tobacco . . 

XI. — ^Woodworking, etc. f>. 

XII . — ^Papermaking, Printing, 
Bookbinding 

XIV. — Other Manufacturing In- 
dustries. 

136*3 

61*2 

1,500*3 

1,171*1 

53-0 

162*5 

280*6 

20*8 

308*3 

101*2 

137*5 

77*0 

1,801*1 

1,151*0 

54*3 

183*3 

338*8 

20*2 

346*2 

144*9 

1 

26 

20 

2 

13 

21 

12 

43 

1*7 

3 

Total, IV-XIV 

3,795*3 

4,254*3 

12 

— 

Total Industries dealt with in 
Preliminary Reports No 1 to 2 5, 
together with Report on Wool- 
len and Worsted Industry. 

4.660*3 

5,463*1 

17 


Undertakings. 

XV Sc XVI. — Gas, Electricity a, 5 id 
Water ; and Construc- 
tion, Repairs, etc., of 
Canals, Docks, Tram- 
ways and Light Rail- 

293*4 

385*8 

31 


ways 

Personal Service 

XXI. — Laundry, Cleaning, etc.. . 

126*6 

118*3 

— 

6*5 

Grand Total dealt with in Re- 
ports No. 1 to 25, together with 
Report on Woollen and Worsted 
Industry 

5,080*3 

5,967*2 

17 



* The average number of persons employed '' is the mean of the numbers 
actually at work on each of four given days — one in each quarter — in 1907, 
and m each of twelve given weeks — one m each month — m 1924. Persons 
engaged in an industry, but, in fact, not actually employed at the given dates, 
are not included 

ISTote. — The percentage changes shown m the above table relating to 
numbers employed may be compared with those given in Appendix I, Note B,. 
p. 57, which are based on the Census of Population Returns, and, therefore, 
include all persons '' engaged '' in the several groups. 
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For the purpose of attaching appropriate weight to the figures 
given in the tables that follow, it is convenient to consider the above 
figures for each of the groups of industries, for both years, as per- 
centages on the total number of persons employed in all tbe 
industries dealt with in the reports covered by this memorandum. 
These percentages are as follows : — 


Census of Population 

Group Heading, 

Percentage on total number 
of Persons employed* in the 
Industries dealt with in 
Census of Production Reports 
No. 1 to 25, together with the 
Woollen and Worsted Industry. 


1907. 

1924. 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

III. — Mining and Quarrying 

18-5 

22-1 

IV. — Bncks, Pottery, Glass 

2-9 

2-5 

V — Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, etc. 

1*3 

1-4 

VI. — Metals, Machines, Implements, Con- 
veyances 

32-2 

33-0 

VII, — ^Textiies . . . . . . . . 

25-3 

21-0 

VIII — Skins and Leather . . 


1-0 

IX — Clothing 

3*5 

3-4 

X — Food, Dnnk, Tobacco 

6-0 

6-2 

XI — Woodworking, etc. . . 

0*4 

0-4 

XI I . — Papermaking, Printing, Bookbinding 

6-6 

6-3 

XIV. — Other Manufacturing Industries . . 

2-2 

2*7 

Total IV-XIV 

81-5 

77-9 

Total in the Industries dealt with in 
Preliminary Reports No. 1 to 
25, together with the Woollen 
and Worsted Industry. | 

100-0 

100-0 


^ See footnote, page 48. 

t 


Power Available, 

The figures given in the Census of Production Reports appear to 
afford a basis of comparison between the years 1907 and 1924 in 
regard to the available horse-power of the engines in the works — 
steam (both reciprocating and turbine), internal combustion and 
other power. As to electric motors, the returns distinguish between 
those actuated by (1) power generated by engines in the works, and 
(2) purchased electricity. The power of the motors included in (1) 
represents a method in which power generated by the engines in 
the works is being applied and is, therefore, not an addition to such 
last-mentioned power. The power of the motors included in (2) is, 
speaking generally, an addition to the horse-power of the steam and 
other power engines as recorded in both years, but the extent to which 
motors actuated by purchased electricity were used m 1907 appears 
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to have been negligible compared with the total engine power in 
industry as a whole, though no doubt the position varied considerably 
as between different industries. The great addition to the power of 
motors included in (2) appears to have been made after 1912. 

The following table therefore shows, for 1907, only the available 
horse-power of the engines in the works, and for 1924 the available 
horse-power both of the engines in the works and of the motors 
actuated by purchased electricity. 


Census of Population 

Group Heading 

Horse-power available in the Indus- 
tries etc comprised in the Census of 
Production Reports No, 1 to 25 and 
the Woollen and Worsted Industry. 

Engines in 
Works. 

Engines in Works 
and motors actu- 
ated by purchased 
electnaty 


1907. 

1924. 


Industries. 

III. — ^Mining and Quarrying . . 

f. 

IV. — Bricks, Pottery, Glass 

V. — Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, etc. . . 

VI. — ^Metals, Machines, Implements, Convey- 
ances. 

VII.— Textiles 

VIII. — Skins and Leather 

IX.— Clothing 

X. — ^Food, Dnnk, Tobacco . . 

XI — Woodworking, etc. 

XII. — Papermaking, Printing, Bookbinding . . 
XIV, — Other Manufacturing Industries 

(’000.) 

2,358-6 

(’000.) 

4,128-7 

161-8 

64-6 

2,402-0 

1,909-2 

25-3 

25-8 

313*5 

12-0 

232-5 

80-7 

206-4 

145-5 

5,268-2 

2,605-2 

82-6 

77-3 

607-8 

30-8 

472-7 

234-9 

Total IV-XIV 

5,227-4 

9,731-4 

Total Industries dealt with in Prelimi- 
nary Reports, No. 1 to 25, together 
with Woollen and Worsted Industry 

7,586-0 

13,860-1 


Undertakings. 

XV & XVI — Gas, Electricity and Water ; and 
Construction, Repairs, etc , of Canals, 
Docks, Tramways and Light Railways. 

1,931-3 

5,961-7 


Personal Service 

XXI — Laundry, Cleaning, etc. , . 

37-3 

62-4 

Grand Total dealt with in Reports No. 

1 to 25, together with Report on 
Woollen and Worsted Industry. 

9,554-6 

19,884*2 
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The average available horse-power per head of the persons em- 
ployed in the industries and undertakings dealt with in the Census 
of Production Reports covered by this memorandum was as under : — 


' — • ; 

Census of Population 

Group Heading. 

Horse-power per Head 
of Persons Employed m 
the Industries, etc , 
comprised in the Census 
ot Production Reports 
No. 1 to 25, and the 
Woollen and Worsted 
Industry, 

! Percentage in- 
crease shown by 
the figures for 
1924 on those 
for 1907. 


1907. 

1924. 

i 


III. — ^Mining and Quarrying 

IV. — Bncks, Pottery, Glass 

V. — Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, etc. 

VI. — ^Metals, Machines, Implements, 
Conveyances. 

VII.^Textiles 

VIII — Skins and Leather 
IX — Clothing 

X. — Food, Dnnk, Tobacco 

XI. — Woodworking, etc. 

XII. — Papermaking, Printing, Book- 
binding. 

XIV. — ‘Other Manufacturing Indus- 
tnes. 

Total IV~XIV . . 

Total Industries dealt within Prelimin- 
ary Reports No 1 to 25, together 
with Woollen and Worsted Industry. 


XV & XVI. — Gas, Electricity and 
Water ; and Con- 
struction, Repair, etc , 
of Canals, Docks, 

Tramways and Light 
Railways 


XXI — Laundry, Cleamng, etc. 

Grand Total dealt with in 
Reports No. 1 to 25, to- 
gether with Report on 
Woollen and Worsted In- 
dustry. 


Industries. 


H.P. 

H.P. 

Per cent 

2*73 

3-42 

25 

1*19 

1*50 

26 

1*06 

1*89 

78 

D60 

2*93 

83 

1*63 

2*26 

39 

0-4S 

1*52 

217 

0*16 

0*42 

162 

1*12 

1*79 

60 

0*58 

1*52 

162 

0*75 

1*37 

83 

0-79 

1*62 

105 

1*38 

2*29 

66 

1*63 

2*54 

56 

t 

Undertakings. 

6*58 

15*45 

135 


Personal 

Service 

0-29 

0*53 

83 

1 8 

3-3 

83 
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Production. 

As regards production, the particulars given of gross output either 
in value or volume appear to be of small importance in comparing 
the position of most of the industries m 1907 and 1924. In some, 
as, for example, those in Group III, the cost of materials purchased 
and used and the amount paid for work given out forms a small 
percentage of the value of the gross output value (e.g. in coal mining 
it is 16 per cent.), but even in that group there are industries in which 
such percentage is large (e.g. in coke and bye-products it is 79 per 
cent.). In all the other industries the percentage is considerable, 
ranging from 88 per cent, m grain milling to 23 per cent, m the 
type-founding, engraving, and die-sinking trade. 

The Census of Production Reports give the net output value in 
1924 of each of the 90 industries with which this memorandum deals^ 
i.e, the gross output value less the cost of the materials purchased 
and used, and the amoimt paid for work given out. In addition 
the Reports give the net output value in 1907 per head of those 
employed (as well as the total numbers employed) in 84 of such 
industries’^ ; and similar figures for 1912 in 32 of such industries. 

From such information as is available it is clear that the increase 
in net output value- was small between 1907 and 1912. In the 32 
industries for which the figures for 1907, 1912 and 1924 are given 
(and in which industries about 1,650,000 persons were engaged m 
1907 and about 1,800,000 persons in both 1912 and 1924), the net 
output value per head of those employed increased from £86 to £93, 
or by 8 per cent., between 1907 and 1912, and from £93 to £209, or 
by 125 per cent., between 1912 and 1924. {See Appendix I, Note D, 
p.59) 

The values given in the Census of Production Reports are affected 
by the advances in prices that have occurred since 1907 The Board 
of Trade General Index Nipnber of Wholesale Prices for the material 
years is as follows, if the figure for 1907 be taken as 100 : — 

1907 100 

1912 108-7 

1924 183-2 

But the General Index Number of the year cannot be applied to 
each of the particular industries dealt with m this memorandum * for 
example, in coal mining the Census of Production Reports show that 
the net output value in 1924 was 97 per cent, above that of 1907, but 
that the actual weight of coal raised was practically identical, i e, 
268 million tons in 1907, as against 267 million tons in 1924. 


' Figures cannot be ascertained in the remaining six cases as these relate 
either to new industries or to industries which (as compared with 1907) have 
been subdivided for the purpose of the later Census A list of the six 
cases in question is given in Appendix I, Note C, page 58. 
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The following is a comparison based on such figures as are given 
of the net output value per head in 1907 and 1924 in the 84 industries 
referred to above. For comparative purposes the figures relating to 
Groups XV and XVI and Group XXI are added to the table. 


Value of net output per head. 


Census of Population 

Group Heading 

Net Output per Head 
in the Iniustnes, etc., 
comprised in the Census 
of Production Reports 
No. 1 to 25*, and the 
Woollen and Worsted 
Industry. 

Percentage in- 
crease shown by 
the figures for 
1924 on those 
for 1907. 


1907 

1924. 



Industries. 


£ 

£ 

Per cent. 

III. — ^Mining and Quarrying 

129 

182 

41 

IV. — Bncks, Pottery, Glass 

73 

182 

150 

V. — Chemicals, Eyes, Paints, etc. 

m 

386 

130 

VI. — ^Metals, Machines, Implements, 

100 

188 

88 

Conveyances. 




VII. — ^Textiles 

78 

178 

128 

VIII. — Skins and Leather 

96 

233 

143 

IX. — Clothing 

70 

171 

144 

X — ^Food, Drink, Tobacco 

190 

387 

104 

XI. — ^Woodworking, etc. 

87 

189 

117 

XII, — Papermaking, Printing, Book- 

103 

268 

160 

binding. 




XIV — Other Manufacturing Indus- 
tries. 

100 

238 

138 

Total IV-XIV . . 

99 

213 

115 

Total Industries dealt with in Pre- 
liminary Reports No. 1 to 25*, together 

105 

206 

96 

with Woollen and Worsted Industry. 






Undertakings. 

XV & XVI. — Gas, Electricity and 
Water ; and Con- 

146 

259 

77 

struction, Repairs, 

etc., of Canals, Docks, 
Tramways and Light 
Railways. 






Personal Service. 

XXI. — Laundry, Cleamng, etc. 

55 

136 

145 


Excluding the six industries for which particulars are not available. 
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The variations in the value of the net output per head in the 
84 industries referred to above are very wide, as is shown by the 
following summary relating to the years 1907 and 1924. 


* 

Heading according to Value of Net Output per 
Head of Persons employed. 

Number of Industries 
falling under 
each Heading 

£ £ 

1907. 

1924. 

Between 50-100 

40 

— 

„ 101-150 

23 

7 

„ 151-200 

14 

30 

„ 201-250 

2 

16 

251-300 

2 

8 

„ 301-350 

1 

7 

Over 350 

2 

16 


84 

84 


The variations in the rate of increase between 1907 and 1924 in 
the value of the net output per head in the industries are not so wide. 
There is a decrease shown in only one of the industries, viz. coke 
and by-products from £274 fci 1907 to £270 in 1924. In two indus- 
tries, viz. sugar and artificial flowers, the figures given do not enable 
the percentage increase per head to be stated.* In the remaining 
81 of the 84 industries the position as regards rate of increase may be 
summarised as follows : — 


Heading according to Percentage Increase shown 
by the figures for 1924 on those for 1907. 

Number of Industries 
falling under 
each Heading. 

Increase under 50 per cent. 

5 

„ between 51-75 per ce^nt 

6 

76-100 „ 

8 

„ „ 101-150 „ 

42 

„ „ 151-200 „ 

15 

„ „ 200-300 „ 

4 

„ over 300 „ 

1 


81 


Summary. 

In the following table the figures relating to the industries and 
undertakings dealt with in this memorandum are collected 


^ In the case of Sugar, the alterations in Duties make direct comparisons 
between 1907 and 1924 misleading. In the case of Artificial Flowers, the 
returns made in 1907 proved defective. 
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Industries and undertakings dealt with in the Census of Production 
Preliminary Reports No. 1 to 25 , together with the Woollen and 
Worsted Industry. 




Percentage increases between 


• 


1907 and 1924. 



Numbers employed* 





in 1924 as percentage 



Net 


on numbers em- 




Census of Population 

ployed* in all the 

Number 



Output 

Group Heading. 

Industries dealt with 

of 


! Average 

Value 

in Reports No. 1 to 

persons 


H.P. 

per 


25, together with 

em- 

Total 

t per 

head of 


the Woollen and 

ployed.* 

HP. 

head of 

Persons 


Worsted Industry, 


Persons 

em- 





em- 

ployed.* 





ployed.* 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Industries. 

III. — ^Mimng and Quar- 

22-1 

40 

! 75 

25 

41 

rying. 






IV. — Bricks, Pottery, 

2-5 

1 

27 

26 

150 

Glass. 






V — Chemicals, Dyes, 

1-4 

26 

125 

78 

130 

Paints, etc. 






VI. — ^Metals, Machines, 

33*0 

20 

119 

83 

88. 

Implements, 

Conveyances. 






VII.— Textiles 

21-0 


36 

39 

128 

VIII.' — Skins and Leather 

1-0 1 

2 

226 

217 

143 

IX. — Clothmg 

3*4 

13 

199 

162 

144 

X. — Food, Drink, 

6*2 i 

21 

94 

60 

104 

Tobacco. 






XI. — ^W oodworking, 

0*4 

~~3 1 

157 

162 

117 

etc. 


t 




XII. — P a p e r m'a king, 

6*3 

12 

103 

83 

160 

Printing, Book- 
binding. 






XIV —Other Manu- 

2-7 

43 

191 

105 

138 

facturi ng 
Industries. 






Total IV— XIV 

77-9 

12 

86 

66 

115 

Total Industries dealt 

100 

17 

83 

56 

96 

with in Preliminary 
Reports No. 1 to 25, 
together with the 
Woollen and Worsted 
Industry. 







* The numbers employed represent only the persons employed in the industries- 
and undertakings dealt with in the Census of Production Preliminary Reports- 
No. 1 to 25^ together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry from Report No. 29. 
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(Summary Table — continued.) 




Percentage increases between 

1907 and 1924. 


Numbers employed* 
in 1924 as percentage 
on numbers em- 


Power 

available 

Net 

Census of Population 
Group Heading 

ployed* in all the 
Industries dealt with 
m Reports No. 1 to 
25, together with 
the Woollen and 
Worsted Industry 

Number 

of 

persons 

em- 

ployed.* 

Total 

HP 

Average 

H.P. 

per 

head of 
Persons 
em- 
ployed*. 

Ouput 

Value 

per 

head of 
Persons 
em- 
ployed.* 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Undertakings. 

XV & XVI.— Gas, Elec- 
tricity and Water, and 
Construction, Repairs, 
etc., of Canals, Docks, 
Tramways and Light 
Railways. 

€ 

31 

209 

135 

77 


Personal Services. 

XXI. — Laundry, Clean- 
ing, etc 

— 

— 

67 

83 

145 


* See footnote, p. 55. 


a 
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APPENDIX I. 

Note A. 

The total number of persons shown by the Census of Population as 

engaged '' in 1921 in all the trades comprised in Groups III to XIV (excluding 
Group XIII, Building, Contracting, etc.) was 8,240,000, but this total requires 
adjustment in two respects before it can be compared with the numbers ® 
recorded in the Census of Production. In the first place the total included all 
persons following an industry whether as employers or employees, and 
whether employed or unemployed. On the other hand, the numbers shown 
by the Census of Production, being the mean of the numbers actually employed 
in given weeks during 1924, exclude not only employers but also persons 
“ engaged but not actually employed at the given dates. In the second 
place, the Census of Population figures relate to 1921 and the Census of 
Production figures to 1924, and between these two dates there was an increase 
in the total number of persons engaged in industry in consequence of the 
growth in the population In the absence of data for making an exact 
adjustment it may be assumed that a reduction of 15 per cent, in the Census 
of Population figures would render them roughly comparable in- total with 
those of the Census of Production. The Census of Population figures will then 
be reduced from 8,240,000 to 7,004,000, whSist the number of persons shown 
by the Preliminary Reports of the Census of Production as employed m 
1924 in the mdustries dealt with m Reports No. 1 to 25, together with the 
Woollen and Worsted Industry, was 5,463,100, or 78 per cent, of the total 
employed in all the groups concerned. It is not possible to make similar cal- 
culations for each of the 1 1 groups, but it appears from the available data 
that for SIX of the groups, mcluding the three largest, the corresponding 
percentage is over 80, and for three of the remaming groups over 40. In only 
one case {Group XI) is the percentage under 10. 


Note B. 

The Census of Population Returns (dealt with in the Survey of Industrial 
Relations," Table 5, p 416), show for Great Britain : — 


Total Occup%ed Population, 


Year. 


Number. 

Increase per 
cent, over 

1901 . . 


16,312,000 

total at previous 
census. 

12 

1911 .. 

, , 

18,354,000 

13 

1921 .. 

. . 

19,357,000 

5 


They also show for England and Wales (Table 6, p. 418) the following as 
percentage increases or decreases in the total numbers ” engaged " in each 
group. 
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CENSUS OF PRODUCTION. 


Inter-Censal Increase or 
Decrease per cent 


Group. 

1891- 

1901.* 

1901 

-IL 

1911-21. 


Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 



Dec, 

III. — ^Mining and Quarrying. . 

% 

26 

% 

% 

30 

% 

% 

14 

% 

IV. — Bricks, Pottery, Glass . . 

24 

— 



2 

— 

— 

V. — Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, 

43 

— 

43 

— 

49 

— 

etc. 







VI. — ^Metals, Machines, Imple- 

31 

— 

22 

— 

40 

— 

ments, Conveyances 







VII. — ^Textiles . 

— 

6 

13 

— 



3 

VIII. — Skins and Leather 

8 

— 

5 

— 

— 

7 

IX.—Clothing 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— — 

22 

X. — ^Food, Dnnk, Tobacco. . 

— 

— 

40* 

— 

13 

— 

XI. — ^Woodworking, etc. 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

6 

XII — Papermaking, Printing, 

— 

— 

24 

— 

19 

— 

Bookbinding. 







XIII. — Building, Contracting . . 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

12 

XIV — Other Manufacturing In-^ 
dustries. 

— 

— 

30* 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

11* 

— 

7 

— 

Total IV-XIV 


* Estimated for the purposes of this memorandum. 


Note C. 

The following are the industries for which comparative figures as to net 
output value per head of the persons employed m 1907 are not available : — 

Persons 


Number in 
detatled 

Table {p, 60). 

Industry. 

employed 

%n 

1924 



(’000). 

13 

. . Blast Furnaces 

.. 26-8 

29 

. . Hardware . . 

.. 72-4 

58 

. . Preserved Meat, etc. 

.. 35-0 

66 

. . Fish Curing 

9*7 

83 

. . Packing 

8 0 

90 

. . Film Printing 

0-6 


152*5 



CENSUS OF PRODUCTION. 
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Note D« 

Comparison of net ontp^it value per head w 1907, 1912, and 1924- 

^ An increase in tlie net output value per head in 1912 (as compared with 
1907) IS shown in most of the mdustnes for which the figures are given, but 
it was small as compared with the increase between 1907 and 1924. The 
following are the figures given for the three years — 


Group. 

Net Output Value 
per Head of Persons 
Employed. 


1907. 

1912. 

1924. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

V. — Ink, Gum and Sealing Wax 

272 

289 

472 

Starch, Blue and Polish 

174 

190 

418 

VI.— Wire 

116 

120 

242 

Motor and Cycle . . 

109 

109 

226 

Needle, etc . . . . . . ^ . 

64 

70 

140 

VII — Cotton Spinning and Weaving . . 

79 

81 

159 

Woollen and Worsted 

71 

82 

187 

Silk and Artificial Silk , . 

55 

72 

255 

Jute, Hemp, Linen 

62 

71 

140 

Hosiery 

61 

68 

159 

Rope, Twine and Net 

81 

81 

169 

Canvas Goods and Sacks 

68 

87 

195 

Elastic Webbing . 

68 

72 

155 

Engine and Boiler Packing and Asbestos 

139 

166 

322 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing 

109 

109 

251 

Lace 

90 

93 

163 

IX.— Glove Making 

91 

85 

186 

Bacon Curing and Sausage 

162 

178 

337 

Cattle, Dog and Poultry Food . . . . 

156 

149 

387 

Aerated Waters, etc 

125 

131 

316 

XII. — Paper 

111 

126 

253 

Wall Paper 

182 

142 

340 

Cardboard Box . . 

52 

61 

153 

Pens, Pencils, etc. 

77 

81 

177 

Printing and Bookbinding 

88 

96 

213 

Printing and Publication of Newspapers 

190 

221 

547 

XIV — Musical Instruments 

105 

128 

222 

Linoleum and Oilcloth . . 

108 

230 

426 

Billiard Table and Sports Requisites . . 

101 

118 

236 

Games and Toys 

58 

66 

138 

Artificial Flowers 

63 

67 

127 

Coconut Fibre and Horsehair . . 

68 

78 

196 

Total in the Industries for which 
the Net Output Value per head 
IS given for the years 1907, 1912 
and 1924. 

86 

93 

209 


(27970) 


c 
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Summary of particulars relating to 90 industries and to certain public 
Reports Nos. I to 25, together with the Report on the Woollen 

Census of 

Table 1. Detailed 


Serial 

No. 

Group. 

Description of Trades * 

r 

Persons 
Employed * 

Power A 

Total 

vailable * 

Per Head 
Persons 
Emplo37ed 

Number, ’000 
1907. 1 1924 

HP 

1907. 

’000 

1 1924. 

H. 

1907. 

P 

1924 


Ill 

Mtnmg and Quarrymg . — 






INDUS 

X 


Coal Mining 

837 8 

1,175 7 

2,293 2 

3,879 7 

2-74 

3-30 

2 


Coke and By-products 

10 9 

18 5 

— 

126-8 

— 

6 85 

3 


Manufactured Fuel 

1 5 

1 7 

5 3 

10 1 

3 S3 

5 94 

4 


Cement ... 

14 8 

12 9 

60 1 

112 1 

4 06 

8 69 



Total III . 

865 0 

1,208 8 

2,358 6 

4,128 7 

2 73 

3 42 


IV 

Bncks, Pottery, Glass • — 







5 


Bnck and Fire Clay 

68 1 

68-3 

135 8 

163 4 

1 99 

2 39 

6 


China and Earthenware 

€8-2 

69 2 

26 0 

43 0 

0 38 

0 62 



Total IV . . 

186 3 

137-5 

161 8 

206 4 

1 19 

1 50 


V 

Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, etc — 


i' 





7 


Paints, Colour and Varnish 

13 8 

. 18 7 

14 6 

37 6 

1 06 

2 01 

8 


Fertilisers, Sheep Dips, Dism- 

11 2 

10 3 

20-1 

35-9 

1 79 

3 49 



fectants 







9 


Soap and Candle 

18 7 

27 6 

16 9 

44 3 

0 90 

1 60 

10 


Match . 

4 2 

5 1 

1-6 

6 0 

0 38 

1 18 

11 


Ink, Gum, Sealing Wax 

1 7 

3-6 

2 1 

6-5 

1 24 

1 81 

12 


Starch, Blue, Pohsh 

11 6 

11 7 

9 3 

15 2 

0 80 

1 30 



Total V 

61 2 

77 0 

64 6 

145 5 

1 06 

1 89 


VI 

Metals, Machines, Implements, 









Conveyances — 







13 


Blast Furnaces 

— 

26 8t 

— 

474 

— 

— . 

14 


Rolling, Smelting and Founding 

261 1 

250 3 

1,383 3 i 

2,290 4 

5 30 

9 15 

IS 


Wrought Iron and Steel Tube 

20-2 

24 3 

23 0 

97-0 

1 14 

3 99 

16 


Tinplate 

20 6 

28 0 

68-9 

106 5 

3-34 

3 80 

17 


Wire 

18 3 

25-0 

31 0 j 

92 0 

1 69 

3 68 

18 


Blacksmithing 

20 7 

17-0 

4-0 

8 4 

0 19 

0 49 

19 


Engineenng 

455 0 

587-8 

327 9 

1,120 9 

0 72 

1 91 



Electrical 

— 

156-5 

— 1 

157-2 I 

— 

I 00 



Marine 

— 

59-7 

. — 

254 4 

— 

4 27 



Prime Movers 

— 

79-2 

— 

179 7 1 

— , 

2 27 



Textile Machinery * 

— 

60-8 

— 

81 6 i 

— 

1-34 



Machine Tools ® 

— 

9-7 



26 5 ! 

— 

2 73 



Heating, etc. 

— 

47-6 

— 

35 3 

— 

0-74 

20 


Railway Carnage 

28*9 

28 3 

30 4 

64 8 

1 05 

2 29 

21 


Motor and Cycle 

53 6 

200 3 

15 3 

194 1 

0 28 

0 97 

22 


Railway W’orks (of Railway 

229 9 

249 4 

267-7 

375 5 

1 16 

1 51 



Companies) 







23 


Needle, etc 

13 2 

12 1 

3 3 

7-4 

0-25 

0 61 

24 


Tools, Implement 

23 6 

28 1 

19 0 

61 9 

0 SO 

2 20 

25 


Cutlery 

14 8 

11 4 

5 2 

13 4 

0 35 

i 1 17 

26 


Small Arms 

4 9 

2 5 

2 6 

3 1 

0 53 

1 24 

27 


Type 

6 5 

9 7 

0 7 

3 6 

0 11 

0 37 

28 


Shipbuilding 

188 3 

176 5 

114 6 

538 6 

0 61 

3 05 

29 


Hardvrare, Hollow-ware, Bed- 

— . 

72 4? 

— 

57 8t 



0 80 



steads 







30 


Anchor Cham, Nail, Bolt, Nut, 

28 0 

33 6 

23 0 

SO 2 

0 82 

1-49’ 



Screw, Rivet 







31 


Copper and Brass, Smelting, 

21 3 

25 3 

43 8 

92 2 

2 06 

3 64 



Rolling, Casting 







32 


Other Non-ferrous Metals, 

9 3 

20 5 

IS 5 

100 0 

I 99 

4 88 



Rolling, Casting 







33 


Finished Brass 

38 6 

33 2 

12 8 

26 5 

0 33 

0 80 

34 


Watch and Clock Makmg 

5 3 

4-3 

0 5 

1 0 

0 09 

0-23 

35 


Jewellery, Gold, Silver, Electro 

38 2 

33 5 

6 5 

20 7 

0 17 

0-62 



Plate 









Total VI 

1,500-3 

1,900 3 

2,402 0 

5,800 2 

1 60 

2-93 



t Deduct figures not compar- 

— . 

99 2 

— 

532 0 





able. 











1,801 1 


5,268 2 


— 


The trades and undertakings dealt with in this statement are only those included in the Census of 



undevtakififiSy etc , 'prepared from the Census of Production Preliminary 
and Worsted Industry, and arranged in the groups used in the 
population 

Particulars. 


Gross 
Output 
(Value) * 


Net Output (Value) * 

• 

Percentage Increase or Decrease of 
Figures for 1924 on those tor 1907 

j Net 

1 Output 
Value 


Total 

Value 

Value per Head 
Persons Employed j 

1 i 

Per- 

sons 

j 

Power 
avail- i 

1 

Power 

avail- 

able 

per 

Head 

Net 

Output 

Value. 

Net 

Output 

Value 

per 

Head 

I 1924 as 
Per- 
centage 
of Gross 

Serial 

Noi 

£’000 

1924 

1 

fOOO 1 

1907 1 1924 

1907 j 

£ 

1912 1 

1924 

Em- 

ployed 

able 1 
Total. ’ 

Output 
: Value 
1924 


TRIES 

250,300 

106,899 

209,820 

127 


178 

40 

69 

21 

97 

40 

84 

1 

24,389 

2,991 

5,001 

274 

— 

270 

70 

— 

— 

67 

~ J 

21 

2 

1,774 

267 

401 

178 

— , 

236 

13 

91 

68 

50 

33 

23 

3 

7,651 

1,956 

4,679 

132 


363 

-U 

87 

114 

139 

175 

61 

4 

-- 

111,613 

219,901 

129 

- 

182 

40 

1 75 i 

25 

97 

41 

77 


20,621 

5,315 

14,267 

78 


209 

0 3 

20 0 

20 0 

168 

168 

69 

5 

17,421 

4,635 

10,808 

68 


156 

1 5 

65 0 

63 0 

133 

129 

62 

6 

- 

9,950 

25,075 

73 

~ 

182 

1 0 

27 5 

26 0 

152 

150 

66 


17,062 

1 2,740 

7,739 

198 


414 

35 0 

157 

90 

182 

109 

45 

7 

7,982 

1,721 

2,340 

154 

— 

227 1 

-80 

79 

95 

36 

47 

29 

8 

30,626 

2,901 

11,335 

155 



411 

47 0 

•l62 

78 

291 

1 165 

37 

9 

2,651t 

408 

l,728t 

97 

— 

3391 

21 0 

275 

211 

323 

250 

65 

10 

3,132 

463 

1,700 

272 

289 

472 

112 0 

210 

46 

267 

74 

54 

11 

9,305 

2,021 

4,891 

174 

190 

418 

0 9 

63 

62 

142 

140 

53 

12 

- 

10,254 

29,733 

168 

- 

386 

26 0 

125 

78 

190 

130 

42 


36,389 


5,172J 



193 



i 


! 


13 

149,622 

30,025 

44,175 

115 

— 

176 

-40 

65 

73 

47 

! 53 

30 

14 

13,446 

2,184 

5,245 

108 

— 

216 

20 

317 

250 

140 

100 

39 

15 

22,539 

2,001 

6,354 

97 

— 

227 

36 

55 

14 

218 

134 

28 

16 

17,280 

2,126 

6,060 

116 

120 

242 

37 

1 197 

118 

185 

1 109 

35 

17 

4,008 

1,467 

2,524 

71 

— 

149 

- 18 

no ' 

158 

72 

j 110 

63 

18 

223,759 

49,592 

117,062 

109 

— 

199 

29 

242 : 

165 

138 

82 

52 

19 

69,938 

— 

33,393 

— 

— 

213 

— 

— 

— 

— 


48 


20,592 

— , 

9,820 

— , 

— 

165 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

48 


29,495 ! 

— 

15,339 

— 

— 

194 

— 

— 

— , 

— . 

— . 

52 


18,878 

— 

11,319 

— . 

— . 

186 

— . 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

60 


2,895 

— 

1,810 

— 

— 

187 

— 



— 

— 

63 


17,651 

— 

10.729 

~ 


225 

— ■ 


— 

— 

— 

61 


15,870 

3,549 

5,140 

123 

— 

182 

-21 

113 

118 i 

45 

47 

32 

20 

93,819 

5,846 

45,329 

109 

109 

226 

274 

1,169 ' 

246 

675 

108 

48 

21 

70,727 

16,321 

43,071 

71 

- 

173 

8 

40 1 

30 

164 

144 

61 

22 

2,873 1 

848 

1,698 

64 

70 

140 

- 8-3 

124 ‘ 

144 * 

100 

119 

59 

23 

10,049 

2,073 

5,638 

88 

— 

201 

19 

226 

175 

172 

128 

56 

24 

3,476 

1,082 

1,818 

73 

. — 

160 

-23 

157 

234 

68 

119 

52 

25 

750 

537 

472 

110 

— 

189 

-49 

19 

134 

- 12 

72 

63 

26 

2,974 

665 

2,305 

102 

— 

237 

49 

414 

236 

247 

132 

77 

27 

51 225 

18,454 

22,222 

98 1 

— 

126 

- 6 

370 

400 

20 

29 

43 

28 

24,511 

— 

12,284^ j 

~ I 

— 

170 

— • 

— 

— 

— 


50 

29 

13,083 

2,324 

6,213 

83 

— 

185 

20 

118 

82 

167 ! 

123 

47 

30 

21,351 

2,918 

5,467 

137 

- 

216 

19 

111 

77 

87 

68 

26 

31 

31,222 

1,237 

5,943 

133 

- 

290 

120 

441 

145 

380 

118 

19 

32 

10,432 

3,281 

6,894 

85 


178 

-U 

107 

142 

80 

109 

57 

33 

1,043 

382 

681 

72 

— 

158 

-19 

100 

156 

78 

119 

65 

34 

12,192 

3,591 

6,075 

94 


181 

-12 1 

218 

265 

69 

93 

50 

35 

— 

150,503 

356,842 

100 

— 

188 

20 

119 

83 

126 

88 

44 




17,456 











— 

— 

339,386 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Production Prebmmary Reports, Nos 1 to 25, together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry (from Report 
reference only to such trades and undertakings 
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APPENDIX 

Table 







Power Available * 




Persons 


1 






Emnloyod '' 



Per Head 

Serial C 
No 

Sroup 

Description of Trades *' 



Total j 

Persons 

Employed 




Number, 

’000. 

HP ’ 

000 

HP 




1907 1 

1924. 

1907. 1 

1924 

1907 1 

1924. 


VII 





1,575 6 


3 05 

36 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving 

572 0 

517 2 

1,239 2 

2 17 



Spinning 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Weaving 

— 

— 





37 


Woollen and Worsted. 

259 6 

275 9 

319 2 

517 3 

1 23 

1 87 

38 


Silk and Artificial Silk 

31 7 

39 2 

18 8 

53 7 

0 59 

1 37 

39 


Jute, Hemp, Linen . . 

82 0 

60 9 

102 7 

97 4 

1 25 

1 60 

40 


Hosiery 

51 2 

96 0 

7 8 

29 7 

0 15 

0 31 

41 


Rope Twine Net 

14 3 

13 8 

15 3 

27 8 

1 07 

2 01 

42 


Canvas Goods and Sacks 

7 5 

10 0 

1 9 

6 7 

0 25 

0 67 

43 


Elastic Webbing 

4-2 

5 5 

1 5 

2 8 

0 36 

0 51 

44 


Engine and Boiler Packing 
Asbestos 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Pnnting, 

2 3 

6 6 

2 3 

13 5 

1*00 

2 04 

45 


109 5t 

107 8 

190 2t 

266 5 

1 74 

2 47 



Fmishing 



10 3 

14 2 

0 28 

0 78 

46 


Lace 

36 8 

18 1 



Total Group VII 

1,171 1 

1,151 0 

1,909 2 

2,605*2 

1 63 

2 26 


VIII 

Skiw and LeaiJier — ^ 







47 

Fellmongery . . * 

1 7 

2 4 

0 7 

3 1 

0 41 

1-29 

48 


Leather 

28 7 

30 5 

22 5 

74 3 

0 78 

2 44 

49 


Saddlery, Harness Leather 
Goods 

22 6 

21 4 

2*1 

5 2 

0 09 

0 24 



Total Group VIII 

53 0 

54 3 

25 3 

82*6 

0 48 

1 52 


IX 

Clothing — 







50 

1 

Boot and Shoe 

124 8 

147 3 

19 9 

62 7 

0 16 

0 43 

51 


Glove Malang 

4 8 

5 5 

0 6 

2 2 

0 12 

0 40 

52 


Hat, Bonnet and Cap Malang 

32 9 

30 5 

5 3 

12 4 

0 16 

0 41 



Total Group IX 

162*5 

183 3 

25 8 

77 3 

0 16 

0 42 


X 

Food, Dnnk, Tobacco — 







S3 


Gram Milling . 

31-5 

34 5 

155 3 

198*2 

4 93 

5 74 

54 


Sugar and Glucose 

6 5t 

12 6t 

13-6 

38 9 

2 09 

3 09 

55 


Seed Crushing 

7 7 

14 0 

26 5 

73 5 

3 44 

5 25 

56 


Bacon Curing and Sausage . . 
Cattle, Dog and Poultrv^ood 

5 2 

13 1 

3 6 

13 9 

0 69 

1*06 

57 


2 0 

5 4 

4 6 

14 8 

2 30 

2 74 

58 


Preserved Meat and Pickles, 

— 

35 0^ 

— 

$22 4 

— , 

0 64 



Sauce 






59 


Butter, Cheese, Condensed 

4 2 

10 4 

5 6 

28 1 

1 33 

2 70 



Milk, Marganne 







60 


Spirit Distilling 

4 1 

4 6 

10 5 

15 7 

2 56 

3 42 

61 


Spirit Compounding and Me- 

1 1 

0*9 

0 4 

0 6 

0 36 

0 67 



thylating 
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Brewin g a n d Mai tin g 

78 4 

67 1 

57 3 

101 2 

0 73 

1 51 

63 


Aerated Waters, Cider, and 
Vinegar 

Wholesale Bottling 

26 5 

18 2 

10 4 

14 2 

0 39 

0 78 

64 


19*1 

19 4 

2 9 

10 5 

0 15 

0 54 

65 


Tobacco 

37 et 

38 

f 5*1 

16 5 

0 14 

0 42 

66 


Fish Curing 

24 7t1 

f 9 7-\ 

t 0 2 

1 4 

0 08 

0 14 

67 


Bread and Biscuit 

100 8 

151 2 

17 5 

80 3 

0 17 

0 53 



Total Group X 

349 4 

434 9 

313 5 

630 2 

I 12 

1 79 



% Deduct figures not comparable 

68 8 

96 1 

— 

22 4 






280 6 

338 8 

- 

607 8 

- 

- 


XI 

Woodworking, etc — 







68 


Coopering 

4*9 

4 6 

2 4 

4 9 

0 49 

1 07 

69 


Wooden Crates, Boxes, etc 

12 3 

12 2 

9 5 

25 4 

0 77 

2 08 

70 


Basket and Wicker Work 

3 6 

3 4 

0 1 

0 5 

0 03 

0 15 



Total Group XI 

20 S 

20 2 

12 0 

30 8 

0 58 

1 52 


=** The trades and undertakings dealt with in this Statement are only those included in the Census of 
No. 29) , and the Numbers of persons employed. Horse Power available, Gross output and Net output have 

t Figures for 1912. § Excluding Excise Duty. 



II — cofltd. 63 

1 — contd. 






Percentage Increase or Decrease of 

Net 


Gross 



' 



Figures for 1924 on those for 1907 

Output 


Output 
(Value) * 











Value 












1924 as 


Total 

Value per He^ 



Power 

avail- 

able 

per 

Head. 


Net 

Output 

Value 

per 

Head 

Per- 

Serial 


Value. 

Persons Employed 

Per- 

sons 

Power 

avail- 

Net 

Output 

Value. 

centage 
of Gross 

No. 

rooo 

£*000 




Em- 

ployed 

able 

Total. 

Output 

Value 


1924 

1907 

1924. 

1907. 1 

1912 

1924. 



1924. 


863,122 

45,192 

82,380 

79 

81 

159 

-95 

27 

41 

82 

100 

23 

36 

193,86'7 



— 





190 

— 












169,255 

— 

— 

— 

— 

131 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


196,284 

18,429 

51,733 

71 

82 

187 

6*3 

62 

52 

181 

163 

26 

37 

19,784 

1,742 

9,997 

55 

72 

255 

24 

186 

133 

474 

364 

SO 

38 

24,128 

5,087 

8,540 

62 

71 

140 

-26 

- 6 

28 

68 

126 

35 

39 

42,473 

3,124 

15,233 

61 

68 

159 

87 

280 

107 

387 

160 

36 

40 

7,224 

1,155 

2,332 

81 

81 

169 

- 3^5 

82 

88 

102 

109 

32 

41 

7,465 

507 

1,949 

68 

87 

195 

33 

253 

168 

284 

187 

26 

42 

1,926 

283 

853 

68 

72 

155 

31 

87 

42 

201 

128 

44 

43 

3,819 

321 

2,127 

139 

166 

322 

187 

487 

104 

563 

132 

56 

44 

41,255 

ll,935t 

27,040 


109 

251 

-15 

40 

42 

127 

130 

66 

45 

9,297 

3,606 

2,952 

98 

93 

163 

-50 8 

38 

179 

- 18 

68 

32 

46 

- 

91,383 

205,136 

78 

— 

178 

- 1’72 

36 

39 

124 

128 

29 


4,842 

146 

788 

86 


328 

41 

?43 

215 

440 

282 

16 

47 

32,948 

3,354 

8,711 

117 

— 

286 

6 

230 

213 

160 

144 

26 

48 

6,689 

1,603 

3,147 

71 


147 

- S-4 

148 

167 

96 

107 

47 

49 

- 

5,103 

12,646 

96 


233 

2 0 

226 

217 

147 

143 

28 


55,384 

8,860 

25,035 

71 


170 

18 

215 

169 

183 

140 

45 

50 

2,259 

439 

1,023 

91 

85 

186 

15 

266 

233 

133 

104 

45 

51 

13,509 

2,172 

5,224 

66 

— 

171 

~ 7 

134 

156 

141 

159 

39 

52 


11,471 

31,282 

70 

-- 

171 

13 

199 

162 

173 

144 

44 


101,479 

5,607 

11,763 

178 


341 

9 

28 

16 

110 

91 

12 

53 

53,174 il! 

— ■ 

19,923t|| 

506 tl| 

— 

1,581 tii 

94 

186 

48 

— 

— . 

37 

54 

36,344 

1,385 

3,832 

180 

— 

274 

82 

177 

53 

177 

51 

11 

55 

22,774 

841 

4,420 

162 

178 

337 

152 

286 

53 

426 

108 

19 

56 

6,693 

313 

2,088 

156 

149 

387 

170 

2ffi 

19 

567 

148 

31 

57 

29,397i 

~ 

ll,625i 

— 

— 

332 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

58 

25,541 

675 

4,497 

161 


432 

148 

401 

103 

566 

168 

18 

59 

7,125 

968 

2,575 
887 § 

236 



560 

12 

50 

34 

166 

137 

36 

60 

6,597ill 

400 § 

363 § 

— 

985 § 

-18 

50 

86 

122 

171 

13 

61 

159 273111 

25,471 § 

45,942 § 

325 § 



685§ 

-U 

77 

107 

80 

110 

28 

62 

10,391 

3,317 

5,751 

125 

131 

316 

-SI 

37 

100 

73 

153 

55 

63 

36 500 

2,979 

8,952 

156 



462 

1*5 

262 

260 

200 

196 

25 

64 

93,241 til 

— . 

23,942 ill 

155 ill 

, — , 

617 til 

3 

223 

200 

— 

298 

26 

65 

8,225 

741 

1,801 

3011 

— . 

186 


600 

75 

143 

520 

22 

66 

108,125 

10,483 

38,483 

104 

-- 

255 

50 

365 

212 

267 

145 

36 

67 

804,879 



186,481 

190 



387 

21 

94 

60 

146 

104 

28 


341,682 

— 

55,490 

— 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


463,197 

- 

130,991 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 


2,775 

449 

1,052 

91 


229 

- 6 

104 

118 

134 

152 

38 

68 

5,370 

1,119 

2,280 

91 

— 

187 

-07 

167 

170 

92 

105 

42 

69 

814 

241 

495 

67 

— 

146 

-56 

400 

400 

105 

118 

61 

70 

— 

1,809 

3,827 

87 

— 

189 

-30 

157 

162 

111 

117 

43 



Production Preliminary Reports, Nos 1 to 25, together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry (from Report 
reference only to such trades and undertakings 

il Including Excise Duty. *^1 Considerable amount of duplication in 1907 Census Figures. 
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APPENDIX 

Table 







Power Available * 




Persons 








Employed * 



Per Head 

Serial 

No 





Total 

Persons 

Group. 

Description of Trades.* 





Employed 




Number, ’000. 

HP. 

'000 

HP 




1907. 

1924. 

1907. { 

1924 

1907 

1924 


XII 

Paper Making, Printing, Book 







21 


Binding, etc — 

Paper 

Wallpaper 

Cardboard Box 

40 3 

50 7 

168 3 

280 9 

. 4 18 

5-54 

72 

73 


5 0 

20 4 

4 6 
19 5 

4 7 

2 2 

4 3 

7 2 

0 92 

0 11 

0-94 

0-37 

74 


Pens, Pencils, Artists’ Materials 

6 4 

6-9 

1 4 

4 1 

0 22 

0 60 

75 


Printing and Book Binding - 

167 2 

178 3 

37 2 

100 5 

0 22 

0 56 

76 


Pnntmg and Publication of 

43 7 

56 8 

15 2 

64 0 

0 35 

1 13 

77 


Newspaper 

Manufacturing Stationery 

25 3 

29 4 

3 5 

11 7 

0-14 

0 40 



Total Group XII 

308 3 

346 2 

232 5 

472 7 

0 75 

1 37 


xiri 

Building and Contracting — 








XIV 

Other Manufacturing I n iusiries — 

24 0 

46-6 

27 4 

106 2 

1 13 

2 28 

78 


Rubber . ... 

7> 


Musical Instruments 

10 0 

20 0 

2 2 

14-0 

0 22 

0 70 

80 


Linoleum and Oil Cloth 

11-4 

12 3 

26 8 

43 2 

2 35 

3 51 

81 


Billiard Table and Sports 

6 5 

7 4 

1 2 

5 8 

0 18 

0 78 



Requisites • 




2 0 

0 16 

0 39 

82 


Games and Toys 

1 9 

5 1 

0-3 

83 


Packing 

— 

8 Ot 

— 

3 41 

— 

0 42 

84 


Ice 

1 3 

2 8 

14-9 

35 3 

11 46 

12 61 

85 


Umbrella and Stick 

7 6 

5 5 

1 0 

2 3 

0 13 

0 42 

86 


Artificial Flower and Feather 

7 Of 

4 6 

— . 

0 3 

Nil 

0 07 

87 


Brush Making . 

31 1 

11 0 

2 1 

6 3 

0 19 

0 57 

88 


Cocoanut Fibre, Horse Hair, 

6 2 

4 5 

1 9 

3 8 

0-31 

0 84 



Feather 





0 20 

0 63 

89 


Scientific Instruments, Appli- 

14 2 

25 1 

2 9 

15-7 



ances, Apparatus 




0 BX 


0 50 

90 


Film Printing . 

— 

0 et 

— 

— 



Total Group XIV 

101 2 

153 5 

80-7 

238 6 

0 79 

1 62 



JDeductFiguresnot comparable 

— 

8 6 

— 

3 7 

— 

__ 




- 

144 9 

- 

234 9 

- 

- 









UNDER 

91 

XV 

Gas, Local Authorities . . 

27 3 

32 5 

32 6 

65 4 

1 19 

2 01 


,, Other 

53 3 

75 9 

55-5 

120 0 

1 04 

1 58 



„ Total Gas .. . 

80 6 

108-4 

88 1 

185 4 

1 09 

1 71 

92 


Electricity, Local Authorities 

13 6 

31 2 

968 0 

3,701 5 

71 18 

118 64 



„ Other 

8 3 

15 5 

563 S 

1,680 3 

67 93 

108 41 



„ Total Electncity 

21 9 

46 7 

1,531 8 

5,381 8 

69 95 

115 24 

93 


Water, Local Authorities 

16 7 

26 0 

90 2 

114 6 

5 40 

4 41 



„ Other 

4 7 

5 7 

46 7 

62 8 

9 94 

11 02 

94 

XVI 

„ Total Water 

Construction, Maintenance Re- 

21 4 

31 7 

136 9 

177 4 

6 40 

5 60 









pairs — 

By Local Authorities on Under- 

158 4 

188 9 

155 0 

197 1 

0 98 

1 04 



takings other than Gas, 
Electricity, Water 









By Others on Canals, Docks, 

7-3 

4 0 

19-5 

16 8 

2 67 

4 20 



Harbours 

Tramways, Light Railways . 

3 8 

6 1 

__ 

3 2 

— 

0 52 



Total, Local Authorities 

216 0 

278 6 

1,245 8 

4,078 6 

5 77 

14 64 



,, Others 

77 4 

107 2 

685 5 

1,883 1 

8 86 

17 57 



„ Groups XV and XVI 

293 4 

385 8 

1,931 3 

5,961-7 

6 58 

15 45 








PER 

, SONAL 

95 

XXI 

Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing , . 

126-6 

118 3 

37-3 

62-4 

0 29 

0 53 


* The Trades and Undertakings dealt with in this Statement are only those included in the Census of 
No 29), and the numbers of Persons employed, Horse Power available, Gross output and Net output have 



II — contd, 
1 — contd. 
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Gross 


Net Output (Value) * 


Percentage Increase or Decrease of 
Figures for 1924 on those for 1907, 

1 

Net 

Output 

Value 

1 

Output 
(Value) ♦ 

Total 

Value 

• 

Value per Head 
Persons Employed 

Per- 

sons 

Em- 

ployed 

Power 

avail- 

able 

Total 

Power 

avail- 

able 

per 

Head 

Net 

Output 

Value 

Net 

Output 

Value 

per 

Head 

1924 as 
Per- 
centage 
of Gross 
Output 
Value 
1924. 

Serial 

No. 

£’000. 

1924 

Cooo 

1907. 1 1924. 

1907. 

^ 1 
1912 

1924 


36,495 

4,479 

12,814 

Ill 

126 

1 

253 

25 

67 

33 

186 

128 

35 

71 

2,854 

912 

1,565 

182 

142 

340 

~ 8 

~ 8 

2 

72 

87 

55 

72 

5,482 

1,062 

2,972 

52 

61 

153 

^ 4-6 

227 

236 

180 

200 

54 

73 

2,010 

490 

1,218 

77 

81 

177 

8 

193 

173 

149 

130 

61 

74 

58,238 

14,715 

37,941 

88 

96 

213 

7 

170 

155 

158 

142 

65 

75 

44,954 

8,292 

31,052 

190 

221 

547 

30 

321 

223 

275 

188 

€9 

76 

10,211 

1,897 

5,378 

75 

- 

183 

16 

234 

186 

184 

144 

52 

77 

- 

31,847 

92,940 

103 

- 

268 

12 

103 

83 

192 

160 

58 


23,309 

2,981 

11,503 

124 


247 

94 

288 

102 

286 

99 

49 

78 

8,255 

1,051 

4,448 

' 105 

128 

222 

100 

537 

218 

323 

111 

54 

79 

11,336 

1,231 

5,248 

108 

230 

426 

8 

61 

49 

326 

295 

46 

80 

3,374 

657 

1,750 

i 101 

118 

236 1 

14 

383 

333 

166 

134 

52 

81 

1,458 

110 

706 

58 

66 

138 

169 

"^566 

144 

542 

138 

48 

82 

3,197t 

— 

1,704 

— . 

___ 

213 1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

53 

83 

1,633 

264 

1,220 

203 


436 

115 

i 137 

10 

362 

115 

75 

84 

2,774 

613 

1,056 

81 


192 

--28 

! 130 

223 

72 i 

137 

38 

85 

1,092 

440 

584 

63 

67 

127 

-34 

— 

— 

33 


1 

86 

3,526 

858 

1,738 

77 

— 

158 j 

- 1 

f 200 

200 

103 , 

105 

' 49 

87 

2,233 

422 

880 

68 

78 

196 

-27 

100 

171 

109 

188 

39 

88 

9,451 

1,534 

5,304 

108 

— 

211 

77 

441 

215 

246 

95 j 

58 

89 

652$ 

- 

170$ 

— 


283 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

- 

26 

99 


10,161 

36,311 

100 

— 

238 j 

43 

191 

105 

239 

138 

50 


— 

— 

1,874 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

34,437 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 


TAKING 

20,694 

E 

5,560 

9,870 

203 


304, 

19 

101 

69 

78 

50 

48 

91 

43,530 

11,193 

19,601 

210 

1 

— 

258 

42 


52 

75 

23 

45 


- 

16,753 

29,471 

208 

- 

272 

35 

^10 

57 

76 

31 

46 


24,087 

3,505 

14,362 

258 



460 

129 

282 i 

67 

310 

78 

60 

92“ 

13,242 

1,971 

7,713 

237 

— • 

498 

87 

198 

60 

291 

110 

58 



5,476 

22,075 

250 

- 

473 

113 

251 

65 

303 

89 

59 


16,344 

7,165 

13,136 

429 



505 

56 

27 

- 18 

83 

18 

80 

93 

3,952 

1,579 

3,025 

336 

— 

531 

21 

34 

11 

92 

58 

77 



8,744 

16,161 

409 

- 

510 

48 

30 

- 12 

85 

25 

80 


55,993 

10,984 

30,740 

69 

- 

163 

19 

27 

6 

180 

136 

55 

94 

867 

577 

603 

79 

- 

151 

-45 

- 14 

57 

5 

91 

70 


1,620 

262 

890 

69 

— 

146 

60 

- 

- 

240 

112 

55 


117,118 

27,214 

68,108 

126 


244 

29 

227 

154 

150 

94 

58 


63,211 

15,382 

31,832 

201 

- 

297 

38 

175 

98 

104 

48 

50 


- 

42,796 

99,940 

146 

- 

259 

31 

209 

135 

134 

77 

55 


SERVIC 

20,717 

E 

6,963 

16,080 

55 

- 

136 

-65 

67 

83 

131 

145 

78 

95 


Production Preliminary Reports Nos 1 to 25, together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry (from Report 
reference only to such Trades and Undertakings. 
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APPENDIX 


Table 






Power Available * 

Group. 

Description of Trades.* 

Persons 
Employed * 

Total. 

Per Head 
Persons 
Emplo\ed 



Number (’000) 
1907. 1 1924. 

H.P (’000) 

1907. 1 1924. 

H.P. 

1907. j 1924. 








INDUS 

Ill 

Mining and Quarrying 

865 0 

1,208-8 

2,358 6 

4,128 7 

2 73 

3 42 

IV 

Backs, Pottery, Glass 

136 3 

137-5 

161 8 

206 4 

M9 

1-50 

V 

Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, etc 

61-2 

77-0 

64-6 

145 5 

1-06 

1 89 

VI 

Metals, Machines, Implements, 
Conveyances. 

1,500 3 

1,801 1 

2,402 2 

5,268 2 

1-60 

2-93 

VII 

Textiles 

1,171 1 

1,151 0 

1,909 2 

2,605-2 

1 63 

2 26 

VIII 

Skins and Leather . 

53 0 

54-3 

25 3 

82-6 

0-48 

1-52 

IX 

Clothing 

162-5 

183 3 

25 8 

77-3 

0 16 

0 42 

X 

Food, Drink, Tobacco .. .|g 

280 6 

338-8 

313 5 

607 8 

M2 

1-79 

XI 

Woodworking, etc 

20 8 

20 2 

12 0 

30 8 

0 58 

1 52 

xir 

Paper Malang, Printing, Book 
Binding, etc. 

808 3 

346 2 

232 5 

472 7 

0 75 

1-37 

XIII 

Building, Contracting 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

XIV 

Other Manufacturing Industnes • • 

101 2 

144 9 

80 7 

234 9 

0-79 

1 62 


Total IV-XIV .. 

3,795 3 

4,254 3 

5,227-6 

9,781 4 

1-38 

2 29 


Grand Total 

4,660 3 

5,463 1 

7,586-2 

13,860 1 

1 63 

2 54 

XV 

XVI 

Gas, Electnczty and Water Under- 
takings , and Construction, 
Maintenance and Repairs in 
Canals, Docks, Harbours, Traif- 
vvays and Light Railways — 
Local Authonties 

216 0 

278 6 

1,245 8 

4,078 6 

5 77 

UNDER 

14 64 


Others 

77-4 

107 2 

685 5 

1,883 1 

8 86 

17 57 


Undertakings — 

Total XV and XVI .. : 

293 4 

385 8 

1,931 3 

5,961 7 

6 58 

15 45 

XXI 

1 

Personal Service, etc — 

Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 

126 6 

118 3 

37 3 

62 4 

PER 

0 29 

SONAL 

0 S3 


* The Trades and Undertalangs dealt with in this Statement are only those included in the Census of 
No, 29), and the numbers of Persons employed, Horse Power available, Gross output and Net output have 
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2.— Totals. 


Gross 

Output 

(Value).* 

Net Output (Value) * 


Percentage Increase or Decrease of 
Figures for 1924 on those for 1907, 

Net 

C utput 
Value 


Total Value. 

Value (£) per 
Head Persons 
Employed 

Per- 

sons 

Power 

avail- 

able. 

Power 

avail- 

able 

pfr 

Head. 

Net 

Output 

Value 

Net 

Output 

Value 

per 

Head. 

1924, as 
Per- 
centage 
' of Gross 

Group. 

^’000. 

1924 

£’000 

1907. 1 1924. 

1907 

1924. 

Em- 

ployed. 

Output 

Value 

1924 


TRIES. 

284,120 

111,613 

219,901 

129 

1 

182 

40 

75 

25 

97 

41 

77 

in 

38,042 

9,950 

25,075 

73 

182 

1 

27 

26 

152 

150 

66 

IV 

70,758 

10,254 

29,733 

168 

386 

26 

125 

78 

190 

130 

42 

V 

771,740 

150,503 

339,386 

100 

188 

20 

119 

83 

126 

88 

44 

VI 

— 

91,383 

205,136 

78 

178 

-i.y 

36 

39 

124 

128 

— 

vir 

44,479 

5,103 

12,646 

96 

233 

2 

226 

217 

147 

143 

28 

VIII 

71,152 

11,471 

31,282 

70 

171 

13 

199 

162 

173 

144 

44 

IX 

463,197 

53,180 

130,991 

190 

387 

21 

94 

60 

146 

104 

28 

X 

8,959 

1,809 

3,827 

87 

189 

- S 

iS/ 

162 

111 

117 

43 

XI 

160,244 

31,847 

92,940 

103 

268 

12 

103 

83 

192 

160 

58 

XII 

— 

— 


-- 




— 



— 

XIII 

68,441 

10,161 

34,447 

100 

238 

43 

191 

105 

239 

138 

50 

XIV 

- 

375,661 

905,403 

99 

213 

12 

86 

66 

141 

115 

38 


- 

487,274 

1,125,364 

105 

206 

17 

83 

56 

131 

96 

43 
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244 
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94 

58 
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175 
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55 

136 

-5 5 

67 

83 

131 

145 

78 
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Production Prehtmaary Reports, No‘=i. 1 to 25, together with the Woollen and Worsted Industry (from Report 
reference only to such Trades and Undertakings 
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COSTS OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The cost of producing an article and sending it to the market in 
which it is to be sold is not the only, or necessarily a deciding, factor 
in determining the price at which it is sold. Broadly, identical 
goods can only be sold in the same market at the same time for a 
ceiTain definite price. Supply and demand fluctuate, and in conse- 
quence, the prices realised for identical goods in the same markets 
may vary from day to day, from month to month, and from year to 
year. In the years before the war, therefore, industries were subject 
to fluctuations. There were periods when trade was profitable, 
followed by periods when trade could only be done either at no 
margin of profit or at a loss. Similarly, the trade boom that followed 
the termination of the war has in its turn been succeeded by periods 
of depression during which, the Committee have been informed, the 
British iron and steel industry, the shipbuflding industry and large 
sections of the engineering industry, as well as the textile industries, 
were for some time selling at or about, and frequently below their 
cost level. It has been stated in evidence that there are strong 
grounds for believing that, owing to the extremely keen com- 
petition of producers for a limited demand, all iron and steel 
producing industries in Europe have at various times in the post-war 
period sold at a loss It would appear, indeed, to be a by no means 
unusual procedure for manufacturers, both in this country and in 
competing countries, to sell, particularly for export, below cost 
when circumstances demand it. 

It must be remembered also that owing to the great diversity of 
situation, equipment and other factors, the cost of producing 
identical goods varies, even to a marked extent, between establish- 
ment and establishment. It follows, therefore, that while an 
industry as a whole may be experiencing a period of bad trade, 
during which its less fortunate members are compelled to sell at 
or below cost, those manufacturers who are favourably placed in 
all respects may be able to sell at a profit. 

On balance, it is no doubt true that, broadly, selling prices are in 
the long run governed by the cost of production and distribution. 
Over a period a concern can only survive if its income is sufficient 
to pay its expenses. It cannot indefinitely continue to sell at a 
loss. If, therefore, its costs of production and distribution are such 
that it cannot hope to cover them at the average level of market 
prices, it must eventually go out of business. 
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The Committee have, moreover, received a mass of evidence that 
some staple products of British manufacture have at times been 
unable to compete in the markets of the world at foreign prices, 
and witnesses have stated that their experience shows that when 
their costs of pi'oduction are reduced they are able to do increased 
business, and when for any reason the costs of production mount 
again the demand for their goods begins to fall away. 

With a view to measuring the extent of the increased costs of 
production and distribution that have prevailed in post-war as 
compared with pre-war years, and estimating the importance of the 
several factors that have contributed to the increase, the Committee 
have throughout their inquiry invited evidence on the subject of 
costs and have in addition endeavoured to obtain, from trade 
associations and individual firms, representative figures relating to 
pre-war and post-war costs in the principal industries * The subject 
is one regarding which many manufacturers and traders feel a natural 
reluctance to give information ; and in any case changes m methods 
of keeping accounts, in the articles manufactured and in processes 
of manufacture make it difficult to compile comparable statistics 
in relation to periods so widely separated as that preceding the war 
and the post-war years. Valuable help has nevertheless been 
received in the matter from a number of firms and associations who 
have compiled and supplied data and given permission for their 
publication. 

The figures obtained relate generally to one pre-war year, usually 
1913, and one post-war year. Comparisons relating to one year 
only in each period may not afford so sure an indication of move- 
ments in costs as would be furnished by an average for two or three 
years in each period had this been available. In this connexion 
it should be remembered that 19131 was the j^ear of best trade in 
the pre-war period, while in the post-war period conditions have been, 
on the whole, depressed Ii? view of the great fluctuations in costs 
that have occurred in the years since the war, it is fortunate that the 
post-war figures are, in the main, those of 1924, the year of the 
Census of Production, and 1925, during which years conditions in 
general do not appear to have been subject to violent fluctuations. 

It should be remembered that while in some cases the figures are 
representative of the industries to which they relate, in others no 
representative character is claimed for them. They should, therefore 


A copy of the Schedule employed by the Committee will be found 
on page 150 

1 It will be seen from Table D, on page 640 of the “ Survey of Overseas 
Markets/' issued by the Committee, that the British exports of manufactured 
goods m 1912 were 96-5 per cent m value of those of J 913, and those of 1911 
and 1910 91*6 and 88*6 per cent respectively. 
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be used only with great caution for the purpose of making 
deductions other than those to which attention is specifically called 
in this Chapter. It is important to remember, also, that 1925 is 
the latest year to which the statistics relate, and that since then 
there have been many changes of importance, which would have to 
be taken into account in any attempt to relate the information 
tabulated to the circumstances of later years. 

In spite of all the qualifications to which they are subject, however, 
the figures contain much information not hitherto generally available* 
and throw valuable light on the problems under investigation They 
may be used to compare one industry with another as regards the 
“ make-up ” of total costs in either tlie pre-war or the post-war 
year ; and from this point of view they show clearly what great 
differences there are in the proportions of materials, wages, and 
“ other expenses ” in the total costs of different industries. The 
figures may also be used (by comparing the pre-war with the post- 
war analyses in each industry) to throw light on the different ways 
in which the increased total costs in the various cases have been 
brought about, i.e. to what extent the increases have been due to 
materials or to wages or to “ other expenses ” respectively. 

The design of this Chapter is to be explanatory of the statistics, 
and to call attention to some of the more important of the factors 
affecting costs of production and distribution, such as under- 
employment of undertakings, instability of prices of materials, 
changes in articles of manufacture, in hours of labour, in the methods 
and location of production, and in the organisation of business, etc 
In view of the importance of transport charges in costs, a short 
section has been added embodying information in regard to the 
relative importance of wages and other items in the cost of railway, 
road and ocean transport. Certain other subjects of great import- 
ance from a cost point of view, such as standardisation of products, 
co-operative buying and selling, and o^er aspects of the efficiency 
of organisation, have been dealt with by the Committee in the 
volume Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency,'' and are 
not therefore brought within the scope of this Chapter, while other 
subjects are excluded as being more suitable for treatment in the 
Committee's report. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 

The inquiry has been directed especially to obtaining comparable 
statistics of the cost of various units of production in a pre-war 


The latest official publication in regard to the make-up of costs in 
several industries was the Report to the Board of Trade on the Relation of 
Wages in Certain Industries to the Cost of Production, 1891 (C 6355). 
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and a post-war year, in order to show the relative importance 
in each year of the principal items of cost, as parts of the 
total cost, and how much those items and the total cost had increased 
in the post-war as compared with the pre-war year. 

The cost accounts of British industries exhibit wide variations 
in form and in the classification of expenses. For the purposes of 
the present Chapter, the elements of which the cost of production 
is composed have been grouped under three main heads, viz. : — 

(a) Materials . — Under this head is included the full cost, 
including, usually, transport charges, of aU materials of 
manufacture. They may be either raw materials, such 
as iron ore or raw cotton, or manufactured or partly 
manufactured materials, such as steel billets, cotton yam 
or leather, or yet again they may be bye-products or 
waste of other manufactures or processes. Materials are 
often themselves the finished products of other trades or 
processes, and their cost covers the cost of the raw 
materials, the wages and other expenses of the earlier 
processes, generally the cost of transport, and, assuming 
that they are sol(^ at a profit, the return on the capital 
employed in the earlier stages of manufacture. 

(i) Wages and Salaries . — This head comprises the cost, not only 
of the labour directly employed in the particular trade 
or process of production and of the indirect labour 
employed in, e.g. the handling of materials, storekeeping, 
timekeeping and supervision, but of office staff and 
management. The heading covers therefore the total 
wages and salaries bill of the undertakings, except in so 
far as further remuneration is included in Other Expenses 
e.g. under the sub-head of Maintenance in cases where 
maintenance work is carried out by the undertakings’ 
own staff, or under the sub-head of Other Charges. It 
has been assumed for the purposes of this Chapter that 
the returns made under the heading of Direct Wages 
cover all payments for labour that could be charged 
directly to a particular process or order. 

(c) Other Expenses.— Tlas head covers the cost of power, light, 
water and heating ; depreciation and maintenance of 
buildings and plant, including wages and the necessary 
materials where maintenance work is carried out by the 
manufacturers’ own staff ; rates, property tax. State 
insurance and workmen’s compensation ; and all other 
charges not included in the heads Materials or Wages and 
Salaries. 
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Interest on capital, taxes other than property tax, and outward 
freight on the products of manufacture, have been excluded from 
the statistics, except where it is otherwise stated in the detailed 
Tables on page 124 et seq. 

There is considerable variation in the degree of detail in the 
figures furnished to the Committee. Some manufacturers have 
been in a position to render returns entering into the fullest detail, 
and in those cases it is possible to make an accurate analysis under 
the main heads of cost. Some of the information obtained, 
however, has been compiled by trade associations from returns 
received from their members, and, inasmuch as the methods of 
keeping cost accounts are by no means uniform, the figures supplied 
by the associations are necessarily in a summarised form. It is for 
that reason not always possible to make an accurate division between 
the main heads of cost in such cases, though such minor differences 
of classification as exist do not materially impair the utility of the 
statistics for the purposes of the present inquiry. 

In the form in which the specimen cost figures are shown in 
Appendix I (page 124), provision has been made for giving par- 
ticulars of cost under certain subsidiary headings, where the necessary 
information is available, so that it may be seen to what extent 
they have severally contributed to the increased cost of production. 
Thus in many cases separate figures are given of direct and indirect 
wages respectively, and of office and managerial salaries. The 
division between Wages and Salaries, however, may not in all cases 
be exactly between labour and office staff. In particular, it is 
probable that part of the salaries of office staffs, being paid weekly, 
are sometimes included in Wages. On the other hand, a tendency 
is observable for some persons who, before the war, were classified 
as wage-earners to be regarded in the post-war period as salaried 
officers. Salaries, too, are sometimes whoUy or partly included in 
Other Expenses. 

Similarly, the main division Other Expenses is sub-divided to 
show, where the information is available, the relative importance of 
{a) Power, Light, Water and Heating, etc. ; (6) Maintenance and 
Depreciation of Buildings and Plant , and (c) Rates, Property 
Tax and Social Charges (viz. State Insurance and Workmen’s 
Compensation). 

The detailed returns relating to each industry set out in full 
in Appendix I, are summarised in the following Tables A 
and B The footnotes to the summary tables draw attention 
to certain factors affecting the figures included in them, but it is 
important to remember that the figures are subject to whatever 
qualifications are mentioned in the detailed tables, and they should 
be interpreted only in the light of the fuller information set out 
therein. 
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SUMMARY TABLE A. 

Comparison between Pre-war and Post-war Costs of Production, under 
three mam heads. 

No/e.— The figures tabulated below, which have been taken from the 
detailed Tables on page 124 et seq , show in the first 3 columns the relative 
importance in the pre-war period of Materials, Wages and Salaries, and Other 
Expenses respectively in the total cost of production taken as 100, and m 
the last 4 columns the corresponding amounts of those costs in the post-war 
period For example, the Table shows that if a quantity of coal cost 
;£100 pre-war, were for Materials, ;£75*3 for Wages and Salaries, and 

;£13-3 for Other Expenses, and that in the post-war period those costs were 
respectively ;£19*6, ^141 ’6 and ;£29*3, or together ;^190-5, the total cost 
having increased 90 • 5 per cent. 

References have been inserted in the Table to the numbers of the detailed 
Tables from which the figures have been extracted. 




Pre-war Period 
(Total cost = 100). 

Post-war Penod. 

(Pre-war total cost =* 100). 

Tabic 

Industry. 

Mater- 

ials 

Wages 

and 

Salaries 

other 

Ex- 

penses 

Mater- 

ials 

Wages 

and 

Salaries 

Other 

Ex- 

penses 

Total. 

1 

Coal Mining"* 

11 4 

75-3 

13*3 

19*6 

141 6 

29-3 

190-5 

2 

Coke Making. 

Plant A . . . ^ 

' 84 9 

tio 3 

4-8 

142-6 

tl3-9 

10-9 

167 4 


Plant B 

78 7 

fll 7 

9-6 

168-7 

t20 1 

18-7 

207-5 


Plant C 

82 4 

flO 7 

6-9 

180-9 

tl8 2 

25-1 

224 2 

3 

Gas 

10 2 

45 7 

44 1 

23 4 

84-0 

74-7 

182-1 

4 

Iron and Steel 

Basic Pig Iron’*' 

82 5 

8-9 

8 6 

127-3 

17-4 

13-4 

158*1 

5 

Basic Steel — Ingots(a)* 

73 5 

14 8 

11 7 

115 4 

26 6 

19-4 

161-4 


Semi-iinished — 

70-8 

16 3 

12 9 

114-7 

30-4 

22-8 

167*9 


products (fl)* 
Sections(a)* . . 

63-6 

21 8 

14-6 

101-4 

38 6 

28-5 

168 5 


Plates (a)* 

62 9 

23 0 

14 1 

104-3 

39 6 

27 6 

171*5 

6 

Basic Pig Iron . . 

84-3 

8 6 

7-1 

135 6 

14 6 

17-5 

167 7 


Steel Ingots 

84 7 

7 3 

8-0 

122 8 

11-7 

20-3 

154*8 


Steel Billets 

92-6 

3 5 

3 9 

140 7 

7 3 

9-5 

157*5 


Hematite Pig Iron . 

90-8 

15 9 

3 3 

111 1 

tl4-2 

8 7| 

134*0 


Common Billets and 

87 0 

4-8 

8-2 

157*8 

10-6 

14-9 

183*3 

7 

Sheet Bars 

Tinplates 

70 3 

tl8*6 

11 1 

104 1 

t37-7 

26-0' 

167*8 

8 

Wire 

75*5 

16*9 

7 el 

104 0 

32-3 

16-8 

153*1 


Wire Netting (6) 

59 0 

28 6 

12 4 

94-7 

46-8 

23-5 

j 

165 0 

10 

Engineering 

Agricultural Machinery* 

46 5 

t36 3 

17-2 

77-7 

t79-2 

' 53-2 

210*1 

11 

LocomotiveConstruction* 

59 0 

t32-0 

9-0 

73-6 

157-6 

28*8 

160*0 

12 

Locomotive and Tender 

— 





60*0 

46-4 

23 6 

130*0 

Marine Engines and 

63 0 

25*0 

12-0 

100-0| 

48-9 

2M 

170-0 

13 

Boilers, etc 

Condenser Plant 

74*7 

tl4*2 

IM 

1 

111-3 

t22-7 

21 1 

155 1 


Baling Press 

79-5 

13 9 

6-6 

131 2 

32-1 

19 2 

182 5 


Heavy Oil Engine 

61 6 

26-5 

11-9 

70 6 

33-1 

16-3 

120*0 


Spinning Frame 

41-4 

38-2 

20-4 

72-1 

74-1 

26-2 

172*4 


Medium Sized Engine . 

40 5 

40*4 

19-1 

74 5 

72-7 

47-5 

194*7 


Pedal Bicycle . . 

42-9 

32*8 

24-3 

56 5‘ 

61-3 

45-0 

162*8 
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SUMMARY TABLE A. — continued 




Pre-war Penod 
(Total «= 100) 

Post-war Penod 
( Pre-war total cost = 100). 

2 

fH 

Industry. 

Mater- 

ials. 

Wages 

and 

Salaries 

Other 

Ex- 

penses 

Mater- 

ials. 

Wages 

and 

Salanes 

Other 

Ex- 

penses 

Total. 

14 

Elecfncal Engineering 
Electrical Engineering * 

48*3 

] 

t26 $! 

25*4^ 

77-8 

t52*l 

53* 1 

183*0 


Motor . . 

46 9 

t25-2l 

27-91 

68*5 

t34*2 

42 3 

145 0 


Cables 

78-1 

tl2-4 

9-5 

97*6 

t33 6 

19*2 

150 4 

15 

Shipbuilding (c) . 

60 3 

t33*5 

i 

6*21 

88*9 

— 1* 

CD 

6 

9*1 

147*0 

16 

Chemicals, etc, 

A Heavy Chemical 

28-7 

tl9-9 

51*4 

50*2 

t34*9 

84*6 

169-7 


Blasting Explosives . . 

71-3 

t7-l 

21-6 

81*2 

tl3 7 

38 5 

133*4 


Dyes (d) 

33-0 

(e)23*2 

43*8 

61*3 

(fi)64*l 

95*3 

220*7 


Household Soap 

85 0 

6-7 

8*3 

136*2 

17*2 

17*1 

170*5 

17 

Textiles, 

Cotton Spinning : — 
American Cotton*^ . 

76 3 

12 7 

(/)n-o 

153-9 

27-0 

(f)29-4 

210 3 


Do * . . 

75-8 

13-2 

(/)n 0 

151*2 

27*4 

(/)29*4 

208 0 


Egyptian Cotton* . . 

64-1 

22-5 

13*4 

203*8 

44*5 

25*9 

274*2 


Do * .. 

58-6 

25-4 

16*0 

195*7 

49*1 

29*8 

274*6 

18 

Cotton Weaving : — 
Printers’ Cloth 

76-3 

20 7 

# 

3*0 

178 8 

42*7 

6 3 

227*8 


Fine Woven Cloth . 

73 1 

23*2 

3*7 

154 5 

45*1 

9 4 

209*0 


Cloth C 

74-1 

tl9*l 

00 

CO 

s 

189 6 

t35-8 

(/)15*1 

240*5 

19 

Hosiery : — 

Men’s Underwear , . 

6J-8 

25-6 

8*6 

92*3 

46*3 

14 5 

153*1 


Knitted Goods 

65-8 

26*3 

7-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Clothing 

Ready Made Clothing ig) 

41-3 

54 0 

4*7 

75*3 

124*1 

19*1 

218*5 


Bo. (g) 

37 5 

t50 0 

12*5 

63*7 

t98 5 

25*5 

187*7 


Do. 

55-2 

36*1 

8*7 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Boots and Shoes* 

63-6 

t23*9 

12 5 

116*8 

t54 4 

33*1 

204*3 


Do * 

70-5 

121*3 

8*2 

114*1 

t55 4 

14 2 

183*7 


Do 

68-2 

23 3 

8*5 

110*3 

46*1 

11*7 

168*1 


Do 

65 9 

28*5 

5*6 

109*0 

56*8 

11*6 

177*4 


* These figures refer to groups of firms, and have been supplied to the Com- 
mittee as representative of the industries to which they relate All other figures 
were supplied by individual undertakings 

f Salaries are wholly or partly included in Other Expenses. 

{a) These figures represent the cumulative cost beginning^ with the pig iron 
manufacture , and Materials comprise the cost of coal, coke, ore, ironstone and 
fluxes only See note to Table 5, page 131 

(b) Manufacture of wire netting from billets 

(c) The figures refer to a specified type of ship and relate to the cost of the hull 
only. 

{d) Manufacture from basic raw materials. 

(e) Including State insurance and workmen’s compensation 

(/) Including interest. 

{g) Making and trimming only. The cost of the cloth is excluded. 
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SUMMARY TABLE B 

Percentage Distnhuhcm of Costs of ProducUon, under three main heads, tn the 
Pre-war and Post-war Periods. 

Plate ^The figures tabulated below have been extracted from, or based 

upon the detailed Tables on page 124, ef seq . and are designed to shwv 
what’ changes if any, there were in the post-war period as compared with the 
pre-war period in the relative importance of Materials, Wages and Salaries, 
and Other Expenses respectively, in the total cost of production taken as 
100 in each penod. It should be borne in mind that the Table gives no 
indication of the extent of the increase in cost in the post-war period as 
compared with pre-war, and the pre-war and post-ivar figures are not coin- 
paraWe in the same way as those of Summary Table A For example, in 
Coal Mimng Matenals will be seen to have accounted for 11-4 per cent, of 
total cost pre-war and 10-3 per cent post-war . but while the relative import- 
ance of Materials had thus declined it will be seen from Summary Table A 
that their amount per unit of production had increased, and that the total 
cost of production having increased by 90-5 per cent Materials accounted 
for 19 • 6 units of value post-war as compared with 11-4 pre-war. 


References have been inserted in the Table to the numbers of the detailed 
Tables on which the figures are based 




Pre-war Period 
(Total = 100) 

Post-\\ ar Period 
(Total = 100) 

(U 

H 

Industry 

f 

Matenals 

Wages 

and 

Salanes 

Other 

Expenses 

Materials. 

Wages 

and 

Salaries 

Other 

Expenses. 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1 

2 

Coal Mining^ 

Coke Making 

11-4 

75 3 

13 3 

10 3 

74-3 

15‘4 

Plant A 

84 9 

tlO-3 

4 8 

85-2 

fS 3 

6-5 


Plant B 

78 7 

tll*7 1 

9 6 

81 2 

19-7 

9*1 


Plante .. 

82*4 

110*7 i 

6 9 

80-7 

fS-l 

11-2 

3 

Gas 

Ivon and Steel 

10 2 

45*7 

44 1 

12 9 

46-1 

41 0 

4 

Basic Pig Iron’*' . 

82-5 

8 9 

8 6 

80 5 

11 0 

8 5 

5 

Basic Steel — Ingots (a) ^ 

73 5 

14 8 

11 7 

71 5 

16 5 

12 0 


Semi - finished pro- 
ducts (a) ” ^ 

70 8 

16 3 

12 9 

68 3 

18 1 

13 6 


Sections (a)* . . 

63 6 

21 8 

14 6 

60-2 

22 9 

16 9 


Plates (a)' 

62 9 

23 0 

14 1 

60 8 

23*1 

16-1 

6 

Basic Pig Iron . . 

84 3 

8 6 

7-1 

80-9 

8-7 

10*4 


Steel Ingots 

84 7 

7-3 

8 0 

79 3 

7*6 

13 1 


Steel Billets 

92 6 

3-5 

3 9 

89-3 

4 7 

6 0 


Hematite Pig Iron 

90 8 

\5 9 

3 3 

82 9 

i-io 6 

6-5 


Common Billets and Sheet 
Bars 

87 0 

4 8 

8 2 

86 1 

5-8 

8 1 

7 

Tinplates 

70 3 

flS 6 

IM 

62 1 

t22 5 

15 4 

8 

Wire 

75 5 

16 9 

7 6 

67 9 

21 1 

11*0 


Whre Netting (b) 

Engineering 

59 0 

28 6 

12-4 

57-4 

28 4 

14 2 

9 

Engineering Industry** 
(1926) 

— 

— 

— 

46 1 

35 7 

18 2 

10 

Agricultural Machinery*- 

46 5 

t36 3 

17 2 

37 0 

t37 7 

25*3 

11 

Locomotive Construction*** 

59 0 

132 0 

9 0 

46 0 

t36 0 

18 0 


Locomotive and Tender 

— 

— 

46 2 

35 7 

18 1 

12 

Marine Engines and 
Boilers, etc. 

63-0 

25 0 

12-0 

59 0 

28 8 

12 2 
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SUMMARY TABLE B — continued. 


Table. 

Industry. 

Pre-war Period 
(Total « 100) 

Post-war Period 
(Total = 100), 

Materials 

Wages 

and 

Salaries. 

Other 

Expenses 

Materials 

Wages 

and 

Salaries. 

Other 

Expenses 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Engineering — continued. 







13 

Condenser Plant 

74-7 

tl4 2 

IM 

71-8 

tl4-6 

13-6 


Baling Press 

79-5 

13-9 

6-6 

71-9 

17-6 

10*5 


Heavy Oil Engine 

61-6 

26‘5 

11-9 

58-8 

27 6 

13-6 


Spinning Frame 

41-4 

38 2 

20-4 

41-8 

43 0 

15-2 


Medium Sized Engine , . 

40 5 

40 4 

19-1 

38-3 

37-3 

24i.4 


Pedal Bicycle . . 

42 9 

32*8 

24 3 

34-7 

37-6 

27-7 


Electncal Engineering 







14 

Electrical Engineering* 

48-3 

t26-3 

25 4 

42-5 

128-5 

29-0 


Motor 

46*9 

t25-2 

27-9 

47-2 

t23-6 

29-2 


Cables 

78-1 

tl2-4 

9-5 

64 9 

t22-3 

12'8 

15 

Shipbuilding (c) 

60 3 

t33‘5 

6 2 

60-5 

t33-3 

6-2 


Chemicals, etc 







16 

A Heavy Chemical 

28*7 

tl9 9 

51-4 

29 6 

t20-6 

49 8 


Blasting Explosives 

71 3 

t7'l 

21 6 

60-9 

tlO-3 

28-8 


Dyes (d) 

33 0 

(5)23-2 

43-8 

27-8 

(e)29-0 

43-2 


Household Soap 

85 0 

6-7* 

8 3 

79-9 

10-1 

10 0 


Textiles 







17 

Cotton Spinning — 








American Cotton* . . 

76-3 

12-7 

(/)ll-0 

73 2 

12-8 

(/)H 0 


Do * 

75*8 

13-2 

(/)11 0 

72 7 

13 1 

(/)14 2 


Egyptian Cotton* 

64 1 

22-5 

13 4 

74 4 

16 2 

9 4 


Do * 

58 6 

25 4 

16 0 

71 3 

17-9 

10 8 

18 

Cotton Weaving : — 








Printers' Cloth 

76 3 

20-7 

3 0 

78 5 

18-7 

2 8 


Fine Woven Cloth . . 

73 1 

23 2 

3 7 

73-9 

21-5 

4-6 


Cloth C 

74 1 

tl9-l 

(/) 6-8 

78 9 

tl4 9 

(/) 6 2 

19 

Hosiery^ 








Men's Underwear 

67*8 

25 6 

6-6 

60 3 

30-2 

9-5 


Knitted Goods 

65 8 

26-3 

7 9 

64 5 

28-5 

7-0 


Clothing 







20 

Ready Made Clothing (g) 

41-3 

54 0 

4-7 

34-5 

56 8 

8 7 


Do (g) 

37 5 

fSO-O 

12-5 

34 0 

^52 5 

13 5 


Do 

55 2 

36-1 

8-7 

53 5 

36 5 

10 0 


Do 

— 

— 

— 

65 6 

25 4 

9-0 

21 

Boots and Shoes* 

63 6 

t23-9 

12-5 

57 2 

t26-6 

16 2 


Do * 

70*5 

t21-3 

8 2 

62 1 

t30 2 

7-7 


Do 

68-2 

23 3 

8 5 

65-6 

27 4 

7 0 


Do 

65-9 

28-5 

5-6 

61 4 

32-0 

6 6 


These figures refer to groups of firms, and have been supplied to the Committee 
as representative of the industries to v/hich they relate All other figures were 
supplied by indi\idual undertakings 

f Salaries are wholly or partly included in Other Expenses 

[a] These figures represent the cumulative cost begmmng with the pig iron manu- 
facture , and Materials comprise the cost of coal, coke, ore, ironstone and fluxes only. 
See note to Table 5, page 131 

(h) Manufacture of wire netting from billets. 

(c) The figures refer to a specified type of ship and relate to the cost of the hull only, 

[d] Manufacture from basic raw materials 

{e) Including State insurance and workmen's compensation 
{/) Including interest 

{g) Makmg and trimming only The cost of the cloth is excluded 
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In entering upon the consideration of the relative importance of 
the several heads of cost, it is necessary to emphasise the changes 
of every kind that have overtaken industry in the interval between 
the periods to which the available information relates. The con- 
ditions of industry are essentially dynamic. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to regard industry in any period as being in a state of normality. 
The relative importance of industries is for ever shifting ; new 
industries are bom, while others decay and eventually die out. 
Within each industry, with possibly a few exceptions, the articles 
of manufacture are subject to change of design, and there are also 
great changes m the methods of manufacture and the layout of 
factories. In the period since 1913 aU these tendencies towards 
change have been possibly more than usually active. For that 
reason it is probably unsafe to regard the movements in the cost 
of producing identical articles, as indicated by the specimen costings 
supplied to the Committee, as accurately representing the move- 
ments in the costs of industry as a whole. It must be remembered 
too, in considering the specimen figures, that it is not disputed that 
tor reasons of relative efficiency and other circumstances, costs 
vary widely even between undertakings producing similar com- 
modities.* The figures covering returns from large numbers of 
manufacturers, also, while* they furnish a reliable indication of 
the average trend of movements in costs, are not necessarily 
representative of all parts of the industries to which they relate, 
inasmuch as the principal industries are for the most part sub- 
divided into groups whose products may be widely different from 
each other. 


Eelative importance of main heads of cost. 

Relative importance of Materials and Wages and Salaries^ respectively 
in differmt Industries, post-war. 

It will be seen from Summary Tables A and B that the relative 
importance of Materials and Wages (including Salaries) varies 
within wide limits In coal mining, where Materials comprise only 
timber and stores. Wages and Salaries (m May-July, 1925) accounted 
for, on an average, some 74|- per cent, of the cost per ton of coal 
disposable commercially In the iron and steel industry. Materials 
m pig iron manufacture amounted on the basis of the figures 


^ Cf . Appendix III to this Chapter, page 159, which contains notes on costs 
of production in the metallurgical coke, iron, steel and engineering industries. 

t The references made to Wages and Salaries are in every case to the remune- 
ration of persons directty or indirectly employed in the particular trade or 
process of production, and not to the proportion of total cost represented 
ultimately by wages and salaries if the remuneration of workers in all stages 
of production and m ancillary work is taken into account. Cf page 74 
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supplied to 80 to 83* per cent, of the whole cost and Wages and 
Salaries to about 10 per cent., while in steel ingot manufacture 
Materials were 79 per cent, and in steel billets from 86 to 89 per 
cent. Wages and Salaries in steel ingot manufacture were per 
cent., and in steel billets fi*bm to 6 per cent. The combined 
effect of the several proportions in the separate stages of iron and 
steel manufacture is shown by the cumulative cost figures, the 
average of firms representative of the principal districts, furnished 
by the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. The 
raw materials, i e. coal, coke, iron ore, ironstone and fluxes, will be 
seen to have accounted in 1924 for some 71 1 per cent, of the cost of 
steel ingots, about 68^ per cent, of that of semi-finished steel, and 
roughly 60 per cent, in sectional material and plates, while Wages 
and Salaries increased from 16| per cent, at the steel ingots stage to 
18 per cent, in the semi-finished stage and 23 per cent, in sectional 
materials and plates. These cumulative figures, however, are those 
of undertakings which, with one exception, carry out all the stages 
of manufacture beginning with the raw materials, and the fact that 
they contain no element of departmental or other profit or of depre- 
ciation doubtless affects the stated proportions of Materials and 
Wages. It is probable also that thos# proportions are somewhat 
affected by reason of the fact that in the figures the scrap used, 
which is cheaper than pig iron, is reckoned as pig iron, i.e. the Tables 
are drawn up on the assumption that the steel was made from 
100 per cent, pig iron. 


In the engineering industry, which is a large user of steel pro- 
ducts, Materials on an average accounted for roughly 46 per cent, of 
total cost and Salaries and Wages between 35 and 36 per cent. The 
industry is, however, one of great diversity, and it will be seen that 
Materials, in cases where the work is principally that of, e.g. assem- 
bling heavy purchased castings, may account for more than 70 per 
cent, of total cost, and Wages and Salaries may amount to only 15 per 
cent In other cases, where there is much additional work, Wages 
and Salaries account for as much as 43 per cent of the cost and 
Materials only some 40 per cent. The differing relative importance 
of Materials and Wages within industries is also exemplified in the 


* The Census of Production of 1924 shows materials purchased and used 
to have amounted to 85*8 per cent, of the total output at selling values of 
the blast furnaces Other percentages shown by the Census results are coke 
79 5, shipbuilding 56 6, engineering generally 45*5, electrical engineering 
51*9, textile machinery 38-2, cotton spinning 75*9, and hosiery 59*2 
In the Census returns materials comprise not only the materials of manu- 
facture, but all fuel, oil, gas and electricity purchased, packing materials, and 
materials for repairs to the firms’ own buildings or plant executed by their 
own workpeople. 
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case of the electrical and chemical industries. In electrical engineer- 
ing generally Materials comprised 42| per cent, of the cost, 
and Wages some 281- per cent. In the construction of electrical 
motors Materials appear to have accounted for some 47 per cent, 
of total cost and Wages 23 per cent., while in cable making Materials 
accounted for 65 per cent, of the cost and Wages about 22 per cent. 
In a heavy chemical and in dye making, Materials amounted to 
roughly 30 per cent, of the total cost, while Wages alone in the 
former case formed 20 per cent., excluding the wages of maintenance 
staff, and Wages and Salaries in the latter some 29 per cent. In the 
manufacture of explosives Materials were as heavy as 61 per cent., 
and Wages by themselves only 10 per cent. 


In the textile industries the relative importance of Wages and 
Materials is largely dependent on the greatly fluctuating prices of 
raw materials. In 1925 Materials appear to have formed rather 
more than 70 per cent, of the cost of spinning American cotton and 
Wages and Salaries roughly 13 per cent. In the spinning of finer 
counts from Egyptian cotton Materials accounted for from 
70 to 75 per cent., and W^ges and Salaries between 16 and 18 per 
cent.. Materials being less and Wages and Salanes more as the 
fineness of the counts increased. In the weaving of cotton cloth, 
Materials appear to have accounted in 1924 and 1925 for between 
70 and 80 per cent, of the total cost, and Wages and Salaries for 
from 15 to 22 per cent. 


In industries where Materials represent such a large proportion 
of the total cost, it is clear that fluctuations in the price of the ma- 
terials will exert an important influence on the “ make-up ” of 
the total cost of production. For example, if Materials represent 
70 per cent, of the cost at a given date and subsequently undergo a 
reduction in price of one-fifth, then (assuming the remaining 
items of cost do not vary) the percentage of the total cost represented 
by Materials will fall to 65, while the percentage represented by 
Wages and Other Expenses together will (although their actual 
amounts remain unchanged) stand at 35 per cent, instead of (as 
previously) at 30 per cent. As pointed out later, the price of cotton 
has fluctuated between wide limits during post-war years, and 
consequently the proportions of the cost of spinning or weaving 
represented by Materials, Wages and Other Expenses respectively 
have therefore varied considerably throughout the period. Infor- 
mation published in December, 1927, by the Cotton Yarn Association 
yields the following analyses of spinning and weaving costs with 
cotton futures at 1 Id. a lb. : — 
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A Standard 

A Standard 

A Standard 


Printer. 

Shirting, 

Dhootie. 


Proportions of total spinning cost. 


, Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Materials 

.. 70-7 

73-6 

67-6 

Wages 

.. 15-3 

14-3 

16-8 

All Other Expenses, 

in- 



eluding Interest 

.. 14-0 

12-1 

15-6 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Proportions of total weaving cost. 

Materials 

.. 71-7 

75-4 

71-4 

Wages 

.. 21-0 

18-3 

20-6 

All Other Expenses, 

in- 



eluding Interest 

7-3 

6-3 

8-0 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


In the case of the wool textile industry the Committee have not 
been able to obtain cost figures for 1924 or 1925. It is certain that 
Materials represent the largest single item in the cost of cloth. In 
the case of certain Yorkshire tweeds and uniform cloths, the percent- 
age of total cost represented by Materials immediately before the 
war averaged 58 per cent, for the tweeds and 70 per cent, for the 
uniform cloths (Profiteering Acts Committees' Reports, Cmd. 858 
and 1339). The pre-war percentage of Wages in the same tweeds 
averaged about 20 per cent,, and in the uniform cloths rather less. 
The indications are that the relative importance of these items has 
not been substantially different in recent years. 

In an article on the wool textile industry published in the 

Times " (13th December, 1927) it was stated that over the whole 
industry the average distribution of costs on a full time basis was 
roughly as follows : — Raw materials and fixed charges, 60 per cent. ; 
wages, 25 to 30 per cent. ; other variable charges, 10 to 15 per cent. 
These figures are naturally not comparable with the pre-war 
percentages given above for specific kinds of cloth. 

Variations as between the Pre-war and Post-war Years in the relative 
importance of Materials and Wages and Salaries respectively . 

The cost of Materials and that of Wages and Salaries in production 
have in most cases varied at different rates in the post-war period 
as compared with the corresponding costs before the war, and there 
are in consequence certain changes in the relative importance of 
those heads of cost. The changes do not, however, appear to be all, 
or generally, in one direction. In iron and steel manufacture. 
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Wages and Salaries will be seen to have increased in relative import- 
ance on an average by between 1 and 1|- per cent, of total cost,*^ 
while the relative importance of Materials generally appears to have 
declined by some 2 or 3 per cent. A rather more pronounced fall in 
the relative importance of Materials is observable in some branches 
of engineering. In electrical engineering the average decline was 
6 per cent., and Wages increased in importance by some 2 per cent. 
In agricultural machinery Wages accounted for 1|- per cent, more 
than before the war, and Materials declined by as much as 9|- per 
cent. In locomotive construction there was an even greater fall in 
the relative importance of Materials, viz., 13 per cent., and^ an 
increase in Wages by 4 per cent. In Egyptian cotton spinning, 
Wages and Salaries in 1925 were 6 to 8 per cent, of total cost less 
than pre-war, while Materials had increased to a greater extent. 
In cotton weaving, too, Wages and Salaries accounted for 2 to 4 per 
cent, less of total cost, and Materials from 1 to 5 per cent. more. 

In the case of both of these main heads of cost there are some 
factors which have tended to increase their relative importance and 
others which have tended to diminish it. In the textile industries 
for example the high price^f imported raw materials resulted in a 
great increase in the importance of Materials. In other industries, 
while increases have occurred in the prices of materials, develop- 
ments of various kinds have facilitated the use of less or of different 
materials, and there has been a fall in the relative importance of 
Materials costs. In regard to Wages and Salaries the increases in 
remuneration, the shortening of working hours, and certain other 
factors discussed on page 91 et seq, of this Chapter, have tended 
to make that head of cost bulk more largely. In times of depression, 
too, such as that to which much of the Committee's post-war informa- 
tion relates, the remuneration of pivotal men and office staff has to 
be spread over a smaller output, and for that reason is greater per 
unit of production. Apart, moreover, from the changes shown by 
the Tables, which, with few exceptions, relate to the pre-war and 
post-war production of precisely similar commodities in each case, 
there is an increasing tendency for the industries of this country to 
specialise in the finer products in which their greater skill and 
experience enable them to compete more successfully with foreign 
manufactures, and in these finer and more specialised products 
Wages and Salaries are often relatively more important than in 
industry as a whole. Such factors as these have operated to increase 
the relative importance of Wages and Salaries, but their effect 
appears to have been in large measure counteracted by great improve- 
ments in methods of production, by better layout of factories and 
workshops and by the increasing use of labour-aiding devices. 


* The variations quoted in this paragraph are all calculated as percentages 
of total cost 
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Variations in the relative importance of Other Expenses. 

Other Expenses are subject to great variation from one industry 
to another. In coke making they accounted, in the post-war year [See 
Table B), for 6|- to 11 per cent, of total cost, in cotton weaving for 
3 to 6 per cent., in the iron and steel industry for 6 to 17 per cent , 
in engineering for 10 to 30 per cent., in bleaching’^ for 35 to 45 per 
cent., and in the chemical industry for as much in some instances 
as 50 per cent. Generally, the heaviest item in this head of 
cost is Maintenance and Depreciation of buildings and plant, 
which formed upwards of 6 per cent, of the total cost in cotton 
spinning, from 3 to 10 per cent, in engineering, 8 per cent, in 
explosives, 12\ per cent, m dyes, and 22 per cent, in a heavy 
chemical Repairs and maintenance alone amounted to from 6 to as 
much as 15 per cent, in the cumulative cost figures of iron and steel 
manufacture. Power, Light, Water and Heating accounted for a 
fraction of 1 per cent, in hosiery, roughly 1 per cent, in cotton 
weaving and m boots and shoes, 2 to per cent, in cotton spinning, 
an average of 3 per cent in engineering, up to 7 per cent, in steel 
manufacture, and for as much as 17 per cent, in a heavy chemical. 
On an average this item accounted for between 2 and 3 per cent of 
total cost, as also did Rates, Property Ta:j^and Social Charges f It will 
be seen that Other Expenses generally bulk more largely in the post- 
war period than before the war. This is due partly to the additional 
charges for maintenance and depreciation, fuel, power, rates, etc., 
that have followed the extensions of capacity, improvements of 
plant, and the increased provision of mechanical aids to labour ; 
also to the fact that trade generally has been comparatively slack 
and Other Expenses, which consist largely of fixed charges, have in 
consequence been spread over a smaller output. In agricultural 
machinery for example, they represented 17 per cent, of total cost 
in 1913 and as much as 25 per cent, in 1923 ; in locomotive construc- 
tion the increase was from 9 per cent, of total cost in 1913 to 18 per 
cent, in 1925. 

Materials. 

The severe fluctuations in market prices of materials since the war. 

The market prices of materials are for the most part subject to 
constant fluctuations, and in the years following the war these have 

* The Bleaching Trade Advisory Board supplied the following figures as 
representing generally the analysis of costs in the trade as a whole in August, 
1925 — 

Percentage of Total 



Cost. 

Materials 

20-30 

Wages 

35-45 

Other Expenses and Overhead Charges . . 

45-25 


100 


\ Cf. “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial EfiSciency," pages 473 et seq., 
where this subject is dealt with more fully. 
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been violent. The average ascertained selling price of No. 3 Cleve- 
land pig iron, for example, which in the June quarter of 1914 was 
£2 lls. a ton, fell from £4 15s. 9d, a ton m the first quarter of 1924 
to £4 a ton in the last quarter, while in 1925 it fell further from 
£3 18s, 7d, in the March quarter to £3 5s. 9d. in the December 
quarter. Similarly, the ascertained selling prices of Northampton- 
shire pig iron fell from £4 7s. Gd. a ton to £3 15s. 2d. in 1924, and from 
£3 12s. 9d. to £2 19s. 4d. in 1925. The weekly closing prices for 
soft steel billets on the London Metal Exchange in 1924 ranged from 
£8 10s. a ton early in January, and at the end of April and the 
beginning of May, to £7 10s. a ton in August and December. In 
1925, the greatest variation was from £8 5s. to £6. The weekly 
closing prices of best selected copper on the same Exchange varied 
in 1924 from £72 5s. a ton in March to £64 5s. a ton in July, while 
in 1925 the variation was from £72 in January to £62 in June. The 
price of tin is subject to great fluctuation. In March, 1922, the 
monthly average of weekly closing prices on the London Metal 
Exchange was as low as £143 5s. a ton. By March, 1924, it had 
reached £277 lls. There was then a sharp fall to £219 6s. in May 
and June, followed by a recovery to £254 15s. in August and £262 
in December. By April, 1925, it' had fallen to £237 2s., but from 
then onward it rose month by month to £285 Is. in December. 
Great fluctuations are also observable in the monthly average of 
weekly closing prices of lead, which varied between £28 12s. 6d. 
and £43 12s. 6d. a ton in 1924 and £31 7s. 6d. and £43 2s. 6d. in 1925, 
and those of spelter, which fluctuated from £30 6s 3d. to £38 12s. 6d. 
a ton in 1924, and from £33 10s. to £40 12s. 6d. in 1925. 

The prices of raw cotton also have been subject to very violent 
fluctuations. The “ spot '' quotation for Amencan middling cotton 
on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, which on 1st August, 1914, was 
6\d. a lb., reached 2s. 6d. a lb. m February, 1920 ; a year later it 
had fallen almost to its pre-war level, but it rallied to nearly Is. 3d. 
a lb. in September, 1921, and declined again to IQd. before the close 
of the year , in 1922 it rose from a little more than 9d. to Is. 3d. a 
lb. ; a year later it was Is 9d. a lb., while in the early months of 1924 
it was round about Is. 6d. a lb., but had fallen to Is Id. by the close 
of the year ; at the end of 1925 it stood at 10^^. a lb. 

The examples given are probably sufficient to indicate broadly the 
importance of the fluctuations in the average market prices of some 
of the principal materials of manufacture. They do not, of course, 
indicate the day to day variations in prices which are very important 
to the manufacturer who is, in the face of competition, under the 
necessity of working to a narrow margin of profit. They are, 
however, sufficient evidence that the cost of production may be 
subject to great variation by reason of the fluctuations in Materials 
costs. 
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Effect of fluctuating prices of materials on the cost of production. 

The serious element of uncertainty which the fluctuations in 
Materials costs import into the relationship between the cost of 
production and selling prices ]jas itself a detrimental effect on costs 
and on production. In some industries, e g cotton spinning, the 
producer can to a large extent protect himself by market operations 
from loss due to these fluctuations ; but in industry generally, the 
manufacturer who in a falling or violently fluctuating materials 
market runs the risk of having to sell his finished products at a price 
which, owing to the collapse of the market in the meantime, is less 
than the cost of production, cannot be expected in such circumstances 
to endanger his solvency by embarking on manufacture on the largest 
scale of which his works are capable. He will carry small stocks of 
material, his production will tend to be restricted, and his costs 
for that reason higher than they should be inasmuch as his fixed 
charges will have to be spread over a smaller output. 

The holding back from buying, which is natural in a falling market, 
itself creates a lessening demand for materials. This in its turn 
tends, until such time as the supply of materials has adjusted itself 
to the reduced demand, to reduce market prices still further, and in 
so doing increases the hesitancy of manufacturers in buying materials 
and embarking on production. While it may to some extent be 
offset by other factors, the normal effect of a rapidly falling or 
uncertain market is therefore to make the cost of production higher 
than it should be, that is, high in relation to the lower level of selling 
prices, even though, measured in money values, it may be reduced. 

On the other hand, an appreciable increase in the cost of materials 
in a time of bad trade results in an increased cost of production which 
industry is not in a position to bear, while such a rise in Materials 
costs even in a time of improving trade may largely neutralise the 
benefit of the improvement. Thus, during the first six months of 
1923 there was an improved demand for British pig iron, but the 
excessive price of furnace coke, due to heavy demands from France, 
Belgium and Germany, in the absence of supplies from the Ruhr, 
increased the cost of production of pig iron during that period to a 
point at which its manufacture was practically unremunerative,* 
although prices showed a considerable increase on those ruling in 
1922. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the uncertainty 
and violent fluctuations, both upward and downward, of materials 
markets, which have been so pronounced a feature of the years since 
the war, have been harmful in their effects on industry, and that 
more stable market conditions could not fail, through the relative 
stabilisation of the cost of production, to have beneficial results. 


Report of Secretary for Mines for 1923, page 23. 
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Effect vertical " organisation on Materials costs. 

The cost of materials per unit of production varies to an appreciable 
extent as between different manufacturers of similar articles inasmuch 
as that cost reflects not only the varying cost of many differing grades 
and qualities of raw materials, but also success or otherwise in buying 
materials at the appropriate moment or on advantageous terms. 
There is little doubt, for example, that the large buyer is often able 
to secure his supplies more readily and probably on more advantageous 
terms than the small buyer. 

The uncertainty of supplies and prices of materials has doubtless 
been an impoi-tant factor tending to encourage manufacturers 
either to produce their raw and other materials themselves or to 
combine in some manner (C/ '' Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency,'" page 68 et seq,) with others who produce them. Thus, 
the Committee have been informed that, broadly, British pig iron 
manufacturers control their iron ore supply to the extent of about 
72 per cent, of the total, their coal supply to the extent of about 
62 per cent, of the total, and their limestone supply to the extent of 
approximately 60 per cent. To a great extent also steelmakers 
are also manufacturers of pig iron Such control of the materials 
of manufacture may be presumed to confer substantial advantages 
in relation to Materials costs, inasmuch as it provides for an assured 
supply of materials at a relatively stable cost. It is probable, more- 
over, that the withdrawal of so large a proportion of materials from 
the markets increases, by reducing the market supply, the sensitive- 
ness of the markets to the fluctuations of demand. The greater 
variations in market prices that may in consequence be expected to 
result will affect those producers who are not vertically organised, 
thus increasing the relative advantage in stable Materials costs 
conferred by such organisation 

Effect of location of manufacture on Materials costs. 

The location of manufacture is an important factor in relation to 
the cost of materials. That of blast furnaces, for example, has 
depended upon a variety of considerations, the most important of 
which has been the reduction to a minimum of transport charges on 
materials and products, which are both bulky and heavy ; proximity 
to coal and ore, and access to markets have therefore been dominat- 
ing considerations. The juxta-position of Cleveland ironstone and 
Durham coking coal led, for example, to the occurrence of the large 
concentration of pig iron production on the North-East Coast, 
where approximately 30 per cent, of all the pig iron produced in 
the country is manufactured. Similarly, the heavier branches of 
the engineering industry are advantageously placed in relation to 
Materials costs in that they are for the most part grouped round the 
steel-producing districts The agricultural engineering industry, 
on the other hand, is mainly situated near its principal home markets 
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and does not appear to enjoy a similar advantage ; nor is it 
advantageously placed for export (C/. Appendix III to this Chapter, 
page 166). The transport charges on its materials are stated to 
amount to 5 *4 per cent of the selling value of some of its products. 

In recent years the heavy cost of mining Cleveland ore at 
considerable depths below the surface and the opening up of new 
basic ore fields in other parts of the country, especially in Northamp- 
tonshire, Oxfordshire and Lincolnshire, have resulted in the introduc- 
tion of a larger element of transport charges into the cost of a 
proportion of the British iron ore used in pig iron manufacture. 
Even with a transport charge of 8s. a ton, Northampton ore can 
compete successfully with Cleveland ore at Middlesbrough.* 
In the case of one firm engaged in pig iron production, railway 
carriage on materials is stated to have amounted to 7s. a ton in 
1913 and 10s. 2\d, a ton in 1924. In other cases transport charges 
on materials bulk much larger. The National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers have given the Committee examples in 
which they ranged from 17s. Sd, a ton in the case of pig iron to 
46s. M. a ton in the case of tinplates. 

For a detailed discussion of railway transport charges as a factor 
in cost reference should be made to pag% 493 et seq, of the volume 

Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency.'' 

Royalties on materials. 

Royalties vary so greatly in the methods of assessment and in 
amount that it is difficult to estimate their cumulative effect on the 
cost of materials. In the case of coal mining they appear to be based 
for the most part on fixed sums per ton of coal raised, and, while it 
is possible that increased royalties are being obtained as leases 
expire, there is no evidence of a general revision of rates. In the 
figures of Coal Mining in Table 1 of Appendix I, royalties amounted 
to 5-35d. per ton in 1913 and 6*33d. per ton m the period May to 
July, 1925, and accounted for 4*71 per cent, of the total cost of 
production in 1913 and for 2-93 per cent, in the later period. 

It was stated in evidence that in the Cleveland district the royalties 
payable by ironmasters in 1925 were approximately 6d, per ton on 
ironstone and 6d per ton on coal, and that as some SJ tons of 
Cleveland ironstone are smelted to yield a ton of pig iron and some 
4 tons of coal are needed to convert the ironstone into finished 
steel, the royalty cost in a ton of finished steel was estimated at 
slightly less than 35. 6d, 

In relation to hematite iron ore and ores of certain non-ferrous 
metals, it is usual for royalties to be assessed on sliding scales which 
rise with selling pi ices. An example of a sliding scale of royalty 
rents was given m the report (Cd.9071) of the Committee on the Iron 
and Steel Trades after the War (1918). Under that scale the royalty 
on a ton of iron ore would be 3s. 6d when the price of the ore delivered 

* Report of the Secretary for Mines for 1923, page 25. 
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into trucks at the nearest station was 17s. 11^^. per ton (the average 
price of British hematite ore, in 1913) and 5s. 2d. when the price of 
the ore was 21s 9d. per ton (the average price of 1924). It is possible, 
therefore, though the information is not conclusive, that royalty- 
payments in connexion with hemafite ores have increased to a 
greater extent than those on coal. 

Changes in articles of manufacture. 

In consequence of the changes in the style and design of manufac- 
tures, Materials costs per unit of production do not necessarily 
reflect the full extent of the increased cost of the materials con- 
cerned. Thus, in boot and shoe manufacture the increase in 
Materials cost per pair of boots or shoes will be seen from the examples 
given in Table 21 of Appendix I (page 149) to range from 
62 to 85 per cent. The boots and shoes produced in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1913 were stated in evidence to be in some cases so differ- 
ent in character that less and sometimes different materials were 
used in their construction. The extent of the changes is reflected 
in the varying rates of increase in Materials costs. Similarly, 
changes in design and construction in engineering have facilitated 
more economical use of material in many productions, and are 
reflected, for example, in^^the increase of only 15 per cent, in the 
Materials cost of Heavy Oil Engines shown in Table 13 of Appendix I . 

Wages and Salaries. 

Of the two elements composing the head of cost Wages and 
Salaries, Wages is by far the greater in volume and therefore in its 
effect on the total cost of production. Moreover, as will be seen later. 
Wages costs and Salaries costs per unit of production have in many 
instances increased at very differing rates. For these reasons it is 
convenient to consider them in detail separately. Unfortunately, 
it is not always possible to obtain separate figures, and where 
separate figures are given it is by no means clear that the pre-war 
figures are in aU cases strictly comparable with those of the post-war 
period. In particular, as mentioned on page 75, there is reason 
to believe that in some cases the remuneration of such office staff 
as is paid weekly is included in Wages, and that in other cases 
staff which was recorded as wage-earning before the war and its pay 
included in Wages is since the war regarded as salaried staff and its 
remuneration recorded under Salaries. If due regard is paid to 
those disturbing factors, however, comparisons of pre-war and post- 
war figures of Salaries and Wages respectively may fairly be made 
on the basis of a number of the separate figures in the Committee’s 
possession. It is assumed that in the available statistics Wages 
costs include all payments for labour directly or indirectly employed 
in production. 

Wages. 

Rates of wages and hours of work have already been dealt with in 
some detail in the Survey of Industrial Relations,” published by 
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the Committee. For the purposes of this chapter, therefore, it 
will suffice merely to call attention to four important points that are 
there brought out, viz : — 

(a) The differing increases, over pre-war levels, of rates of wages 
in the various industries, those in the trades most exposed 
to foreign competition showing as a rule a smaller rise than 
those in industries of the more sheltered type. 

(&) The differing rates paid in some instances to similar classes 
of workers in different districts, which, other things being 
equal, have the effect of making the cost of production 
vary as between districts. 

(c) The relatively high increase in the rates of wages of unskilled 
workers, which, other things being equal, enhances the 
increase in the wages cost per unit of production where a 
large proportion of such workers are employed. 

{d) The reduction of working hours which took place in the 
years immediately following the war. In almost all cases 
these were subject to the condition that weekly time-rates 
should not be reduced. For workers paid by the hour 
eithei the time rates were enhanced in the proportion in 
which the weekly hours were riduced, or the reductions in 
hours were accompanied by increases in hourly rates 
which resulted in net increases in weekly wages. Those 
paid at weekly, daily or shift rates generally continued to 
receive the same amounts as before the change. In some 
industries no general change in piece-work rates was made ; 
in others the piece-rates were enhanced, in some cases in 
proportion to the reduction in hours and in others by 
smaller amounts 

Relative increases in wages, earnings and Wages costs. 

In the following Table C certain time rates of wages for a full week 
and weekly earnings in 1925, extracted, except where otherwise 
stated, from the information from official sources published 
in the ''Survey of Industrial Relations,’' are shown respectively in 
columns 1 and 2 expressed as percentages of the corresponding rates 
and earnings of, generally, August, 1914 In column 3 are shown 
the same wages per hour, also expressed as percentages of the 
corresponding pre-war figures, and alongside the adjusted percentages 
of wages are set out in column 4 some specimen Wages costs per 
unit of production, extracted from the data collected by the Com- 
mittee, expressed as percentages of the similar pre-war costs. In 
most cases the pre-war figures on which these column 4 percentages 
are based aie those of the year 1913, but inasmuch as there were 
for the most part only slight variations in wages in the year before 
the war there is every reason to believe that the percentages shown 
are not substantially affected by the base being 1913 instead of 1914. 
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It will be seen that, in many of the cases set out in the Table, 
there are substantial differences between the percentage increases 
over pre-war of wage rates per hour and Wages costs. These 
differences result from the interplay of a number of factors, some of 
which have tended to increase Wages costs per unit of production, 
while others have tended to decrease them. 

In the first place it must be remembered that as an element in 
the cost of production, Wages include all extra pay of any kind, 
and it is often earnings rather than wage rates that determine 
Wages costs. The examples in columns 1 and 2 show that in some 
cases payments for labour as reflected in the figures of average 
earnings had in 1925 increased to an appreciable greater extent than 
weekly time-rates. Average earnings in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes appear to have been increased over their pre-war level 
between 10 and 20 per cent, more than minimum wage rates ; in 
the cotton trade average earnings appear to have been increased 
roughly 20 per cent, more than rates of wages ; while in engineering 
also the figures of average earnings show a greater percentage 
increase than wage rates. For these results there are a number of 
contributory causes. 

It may be that total earnings of time workers, including extra pay, 
overtime, nightshift and other allowances, have increased to a 
greater or a less extent than wage rates by themselves. The 
indications are that it has been to a greater extent. Thus, it will be 
seen from the figures supplied by the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation that the total earnings of time 
workers were increased on account of such payments appreciably 
more than time wages. Such a result would follow, for instance, 
if a greater proportion of overtime, paid for at a higher rate than 
ordinary time, was worked in 1925 than in 1914 ; and it may be 
that the general shortening of the normal working day has led to 
an increase in the proportion of overtime worked. 

Moreover, a large and increasing proportion of workpeople are 
paid not at time rates, but by results, and their remuneration on 
that basis, if the indications of the Engineering figures referred to 
are correct, would appear to have increased to a greater extent than 
the remuneration of time workers. On an average the workers paid 
by results in that industry secured in March, 1925, an increase over 
their pre-war earnings 4 • 5* per cent, higher than the increase enjoyed 
by time workers. 


Effect of changes m personnel. 

Again, m the interval that has elapsed since 1913 there have been 
many changes m the personnel employed in industry, changes which 

^ Figures as at certain other dates are given in the footnote to Table C on 
page 93. 
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have not been without their effect on the relative levels of wages 
and earnings and on Wages costs. Thus, owing to the decrease, 
in the period between the Census of 1911 and that of 1921, of 
roughly 75,000 in the number of children under 14 years of age 
engaged in industry in Great Britain, and to the loss by the older 
industries of young recruits to newer, less depressed and possibly more 
attractive occupations, (such as e.g. the motor and cycle trades, 
which, according to the Census of Production figures, employed an 
average number of 200,272 persons in 1924 as compared with an 
estimate of about 92,000 in 1912 and with 53,639 in 1907, the number 
of workers under 18 years of age being 27,462 in 1924 as compared 
with 9,013 in 1907) there is a general tendency for a smaller pro- 
portion of juveniles to be employed in the older and more depressed 
industries. This tendency is most marked in the textile trades, and 
it is interesting to note that the Census of Production figures show 
that, while the average number of persons employed in cotton- 
spinning and weaving in 1907, viz. 572,062, tell to 517,232 in 
1924, the whole of the 10 per cent, decrease (apart from a very 
small decrease in adult males) was confined to persons under 18 
years of age. 

Similarly, costs are affected in some cgses by the employment of 
differing proportions of men and women. This change does not, 
of course, manifest itself in the heavier and more arduous occupations, 
but in the lighter trades it may exert a definite influence on Wages 
costs. Thus, in the boot and shoe trade the proportion of female 
workers to the total average number employed increased according 
to the Census of Production figures from 28 per cent, in 1907 to 
35 per cent, in 1924. Similarly, the results of the population Census 
show that the percentage of women engaged in the trade 
in Northamptonshire and Leicestershire had grown from about 
32*2 per cent, of the total in 1911 to 35*4 per cent, in 1921. 
The tendency these figures show for the women’s share of 
employment in the trade to increase is no doubt due in part 
to the changes that have taken place in the style of boots and 
shoes manufactured. 

There are yet other movements which may appreciably affect 
Wages costs, namely, those between skilled and unskilled workers. 
The extent of these is very difficult to gauge. Improvements in 
methods and the introduction of labour-aiding devices may result 
in the employment here of fewer skiUed workers, there of fewer 
unskilled. It appears, however, that in times of depression, such as 
prevailed in many of the industries to which the post-war cost figures 
relate, there is a tendency in some industries for the services of 
workers of special skill to be retained longer than those of less skilled 
employees. Where that tendency operates Wages costs are increased 
by reason of being composed of a larger proportion than normal of 
the higher rates of pay. 
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Effect of changes in goods produced. 

The factors already discussed are probably insufficient by 
themselves to account for the differences between the figures of 
pay per hour worked and those of Wages costs. 

One important reason for the disparity is to be found in the 
differences that exist between articles as produced to-day and in the 
pre-war period. The great change in the style, for example, of 
boots and shoes has meant that in their production more labour is 
expended, especially on the uppers,* Hence the Wages costs per 
unit of production in some of the factories concerned as set out in 
the Table have risen to an appreciably larger extent than the earnings 
of the workpeople per hour, though it may be that the disparity is 
accentuated by other factors. 

In other trades there have been changes in the direction of 
simplification or improvement, as for example, in the case of the 
electric motor of the same horse power as a standard type manu- 
factured in 1913, which was produced at an increase m cost of only 
45 per cent., whereas an exact replica of the earlier model would 
have cost 70 per cent, mo^'e than before the war, [cf. Table 14 of 
Appendix I, page 142). A somewhat similar change is observable in 
the case of motor cars and motor cycles. 


Effect of changes in methods, etc. 

Not less important in their bearing on Wages costs are the improved 
methods of production, better layout of factories and works and the 
more extensive use of labour-aiffing devices, each of which results 
in a larger output per unit of labour employed. The changes in 
these matters appear to have exerted a marked effect on Wages 
costs in some instances. In the iron and steel industry, for example, 
mechanical means have been introduced of performing many 
operations previously carried out by hand labour. The number of 
men employed at the blast furnaces in 1923 had fallen, compared 
with the average number employed in 1920, by 32-1 per cent, 
while the output per employee had increased by 35 ‘9 per cent. 
Similarly, in steel smelting and rolling the number of workers em- 
ployed in 1923 was 65-6 per cent, only of the number employed in 
1920, while the output per man was increased by 37*2 per cent. 
It was stated in evidence that these results were due in large measure 
to the development of plant and its high productive capacity. 
In the wire trade it is now possible by the use of improved machinery 
to draw wire several stages in one operation, whereas formerly it 


* Largely as the result of the introduction of short skirts, women’s shoes 
have become much more an article of fashion. 
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was drawn only one stage at a time. It was stated in evidence also 
that in some parts of the engineering industry the amount of work 
demanded on a job to-day may differ very materially from what it 
was pre-war owing to the development of machinery and the pro- 
vision of mechanical aids. •Improved methods have also played a 
great part in the manufacture of motor cars and motor cycles and 
have, together with the improvement of design, resulted in the 
production of improved models at costs approximating to, or even 
less than, those ruling in pre-war days. In the cycle trade too, 
it is possible to produce bicycles, stated to be improved in 
quality, for sale at prices within 10 per cent, of the average price 
in 1914. 

In the production of the electric motor referred to above, the 
manufacturers state that, although the earnings of their workpeople 
had increased substantially to the same extent as the cost of living, 
it had been possible by improvements of methods and by speeding 
up of processes to effect economy in the labour cost per unit of pro- 
duction, with the result that it showed an increase over pre-war of 
only 36 per cent. 


Effect of reduced hours'* of labour. 

The question whether the reduced hours of labour have resulted 
in increased Wages costs is one on which the evidence shows 
difference of opinion.*^ On the one hand it is claimed that the 
shortening of the period of work leads to greater efficiency and 
improved output, on the other hand it is asserted that production 
per hour worked has not increased. It is clear from the evidence 
that the effects of the reduction have been very different in the 
different industries. There appear to be cases, in industries where 
the machinery employed imposes no limitation on the rate of out- 
put, in which owing either to more intensive work or to better 
time-keeping, the weekly output per worker has been little, if at all, 
diminished by the change, while where, as in the iron and steel 
industry, there have been great improvements in plant and mechani- 
cal power output has been actually increased. The Wire and Wire- 
Netting Manufacturers, for example, stated in evidence that the 
wire drawers were keeping better time and that consequently they 
were working as long as before, while standardisation of processes 
and improved machinery had resulted in a larger production per man 
than formerly. It is stated, however, that in some industries 
production per hour could not be increased because the machinery 
employed was already working at its maximum effective speed. 
To a large extent this has been the position in the cotton trade, and 
it has not been possible to accelerate production in that industry 

^ Tire discussion relates mainly to time workers. In so far as piecework 
rates were enhanced when hours were reduced, wages costs per unit of 
production were proportionately increased. 

(27970) u 4 
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following on the reduced hours of working. The same position is 
stated to have arisen in, e.g. the woven wire trade and in some parts 
of the engineering industry. In such instances, so far as time 
workers are concerned, the effect of the reduction in working hours, 
considered by itself, has been to increaselhe Wages cost of production, 
though other factors may have tended to counteract this effect. 


Effect of efficiency of labour. 

Finally, as a cause of the difference between the percentage 
increases in pay per hour and in Wages costs, there is the 
factor of the ef&ciency of labour. The information laid before the 
Committee does not indicate that that factor has changed suffi- 
ciently in the interval to exert anything but a relatively small effect 
on costs, but it was stated in evidence that, in some industries at 
least, efficiency was not quite at its pre-war level. It seems clear, 
however, that apart from any effects of the dislocation of the war 
that may yet linger (such as the employment in industry of a 
large number of partially disabled men), the long period of depression 
in trade cannot fail to have some prejudicial effect on the skill and 
energy of the workers. Prolonged periods of unemployment or 
under-employment must of themselves tend to reduce efficiency, while 
the fear of unemplojunent when the job in hand is finished must 
often have its ef ect. In the post-war period, too, there is a much 
larger proportion of older men engaged in industry than before the 
war, and it may well be that in occupations in which quickness and 
physical stren^h are needed the average efficiency is somewhat 
impaired thereby. The total number of males of all ages engaged 
in industry and trade in England and Wales* at the Census of 1921 
was roughly 12,100,000, an increase of 659,000 over the number in 
1911, yet at the later date there were over 839,000 more men aged 
45 and over employed than in 1911, of whom no less than some 
414,000 were aged 55 or over. It is interesting to note in this 
connexion that, as set out on page 72 of the “ Survey of Industrial 
Relations,'" issued by the Committee, while the male population as a 
whole will be increasing in the years up to 1931, the numbers 
surviving to ages of 65 and over will be increasing and the adolescents 
decreasing. 


Indirect Wages, 

The wages of workers directly engaged in production and the 
indirect wages of handling, storekeeping, supervision, transport. 


The male population of Scotland gainfully occupied increased from 
approximately 1,474,000 in 1911 to 1,543,000 in 1921, or by roughly 69,000, 
while the occupied men 45 yeais of age and over had increased in numbers 
by nearly 90,000. 
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power staff, etc., vary greatly in their relative importance one to 
another and in their respective effect on total Wages costs. The wages 
of production are, very largely, paid only as long as there is work to 
do, and their amount per unit of output is capable of more or less 
precise estimation. To a large extent, however, the indirect wages 
have to be paid so long as even a skeleton labour force is maintained, 
no matter how small the output may be. In times of depression, 
therefore, it is natural that Indirect Wages costs should bulk more 
largely than at other times. The Committee have for the most part 
been supplied with total Wages figures, which they are unable to 
divide between Direct and Indirect Wages. Where separate figures 
are available they indicate that where works were employed 
in 1924 to a considerably less extent than before the war, as in, 
e.g., a Medium Sized Engine (page 141), a Baling Press (page 140), 
Agricultural Machinery (page 137), Locomotive Construction (page 
138) and Men's Underwear (page 147), the increase in Indirect* 
Wages costs was for that reason decidedly heavier in most cases than 
that in Direct Wages costs. 




Salaries of Management, etc. 

The tendency for the relative importance of Salaries costs to vary 
with the extent to which productive capacity is actually employed 
is even more marked than in the case of Indirect Wages, inasmuch 
as the cost of management and of canvassing for orders are virtually 
fixed charges which cannot be escaped except by closing the under- 
takings. 

In considering the figures of Salaries costs generally it is necessary 
to bear in mind that, apart from the tendency already remarked 
upon to classify as salaried workers in 1924 employees who were 
described as wage earners in 1913, there are various reasons why 
Salaries costs may be increased. The expansion of undertakings must 
often m itself be responsible for a certain increase m Salaries costs 
over pre-war until such time as the increase in productive capacity 
is brought into active use. Increases in Salaries costs may also result 
from, e.g., the more extensive use of costings and their improvement, 
and the growing tendency in some branches of industry for 


* The wages of maintenance staff, in cases where firms carry out their own 
maintenance work, are not included m Indirect Wages, but appear in the 
Tables under the heading Depreciation and Maintenance, which covers the 
entire cost, including both wages and materials, of such work. 
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manufacturers to set up their own selling organisations*^ so as to sell 
direct to their customers instead of through middlemen. Moreover, as 
mentioned at page 58 of the volume '' Factors in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency/' it has been represented to the Committee 
that the remuneration necessary to obtain the services of higher 
staff and outside expert? has been materially raised by the fact that 
the recipients are subject to heavy income tax. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that those responsible for management and control 
of industry are not necessarily less busily employed when trade 
is slack than when it is active. It is at such times that they must 
make their greatest efforts to secure employment for their under- 
takings, to steer them through altered and more difficult circum- 
stances, and to conserve their resources and vitality against the 
day when trade revives again. For these reasons the proportion 
borne by Salaries to total cost must usually be greater in times of 
depression than in times of normal or active production. The 
Committee's information suggests that, except where the under- 
employment of undertakings results in Salaries costs assuming 
greater magnitude per unit of production, those costs generally have 
not increased more than ^Direct Wages costs, although there are 
substantial differences in individual cases, as would be expected 
from the circumstance that there is no normal ratio between salaries 
and wages respectively. In Table D opposite it will be seen that in 
the case of Heavy Oil Engines, of Dyes, and of Cotton Spinning, 
Salaries costs had increased to, roughly, the same extent as Wages 
costs. In the case of Household Soap and the production of a 
Spinning Frame, they show an increase decidedly below that in Wages 
costs. In other cases, e.g. the manufacture of Gas, Basic Pig Iron, 
Steel Ingots, Steel Billets, Baling Press, Medium Sized Engine, Pedal 
Bicycle, Hosiery, and Boots and Shoes, Salaries costs had risen much 
more than direct Wages costs, but with a few exceptions the Salaries 
in these cases were spread, as shown in the Table, over a much smaller 
output than in the pre-war year. 

It may be added that, according to the evidence laid before the 
Committee on behalf of the railway companies, the remuneration of 
salaried railway staff had increased in 1924 by 98 per cent, over 
its pre-war level, while the average increase in the wages rates of all 
railway wages grades except shopmen was 125 per cent. 


** The cost of separate selling organisations, where particulars of such have 
been furnished, is included in the Tables under the heading of Other Charges 
It is to be expected, however, that the maintenance of such an organisation 
IS not without its effect on the charges recorded under Salaries 
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TABLE D. 

Comparison of the Increase in Wages and Salaries Costs respectively 
in certain cases. 


Table 

• 

Reference. 

Wages 
Costs 
(Pre-war 
= 100). 

Salaries 
Costs 
(Pre-war 
= 100). 

Extent 
to which 
Works, 
&c., were 
employed!: 
(Pre-war 
extent 
= 100). 

1 

Coal Mining . . 

185 

266 

t 

3 

Gas . . 

183 

194 

121 

6 

Basic Pig Iron 

166 

237 

71 

6 

Steel Ingots . . 

160 

201 

68 

6 

Steel Billets . . 

201 

320 

96 

6 

Common Billets and Sheet Bars . , 

208 

278 

t 

8 

Wire 

192 

186 


8 

Wire Netting 

161 

179 

t 

12 

Marine Engines, See. 

195 

244 

46 

13 

Baling Press 

215 

286 

78*^ 

13 

Heavy Oil Engines 

• 125 

125 

94 

13 

Spinning Frame 

195 

171 

t 

13 

Medium Sized Engine 

165 

293 

55 

13 

Pedal Bicycle 

186 

215 

90 

16 

Dyes . . 

276 

275 

t 

16 

Household Soap 

272 

189 

94 

17 1 

Cotton Spinning, A 

197 

200 

t 

17 

B 

194 

189 

t 

18 

Cotton Weaving, A 

204 

261 

se* 

18 

B 

197 

144 

t 

19 

Hosiery — ^Men’s Underwear 

167 

283 

52 

21 

Boots and Shoes 

189 

281 

118 


* The figures stated are percentages of the pre-war putput. It is not 
known whether the productive capacity had been increased m these cases. 

I* Not stated. 

i The figures in this column represent, except where otherwise stated, the 
percentage change in the ratio of actual tofpotentialjproduction as shown in 
the^detailed Tables on pages 124 seg- 

Other Expenses. 

It will be seen from the specimen cost figures in Table that 
Other Expenses per unit of output have advanced at very different 
rates in the several cases. To some extent that is accounted for by 
the variations in the relative importance of such items as rates and 
social charges, which have increased greatly, and electric power, 
which has shown a very moderate increase. The differences reflect, 
moreover, the varying circumstances of the several undertakings in 
regard to location, maintenance, depreciation, etc., as well as the 
combined effect of the general changes that have taken place since 
the year before the war in power, in equipment, in factory premises, 
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and in the size of undertakings. It must be remembered also that 
in so far as the particulars tabulated relate in some cases to the pro- 
duction of a particular article or the output of part of a factory, the 
comparison of the overhead charges in a pre-war and a post-war 
year may be affected by the adoption of differing methods of appor- 
tioning those charges among the various departments or the various 
articles produced. 


Inelasticity of Other Expenses^ 

Other Expenses comprise to a large extent items of expenditure 
which do not vary to an appreciable degree with the quantity of 
goods produced. Some of them, indeed, such as property tax, local 
rates and depreciation of plant, machinery and buildings are 
virtually fixed charges which have to be met without regard to 
output. Repairs and maintenance, too, represent expenditure 
which, while it can to some extent be postponed for a time, must 
for the most part be regularly met if deterioration is to be avoided 
and future production relieved of an added burden on account of it. 
This inelasticity of Other Expenses is the principal reason for their 
very widely var5dng increases per unit of production. Thus, in the 
following examples extracted from the specimen cost figures of 
Engineering in Appendix I, it will be seen that, with one striking 
exception, the Other Expenses increase in magnitude per unit of 
production as the extent to which the works are employed diminishes. 



Extent 
to which 
works 

Other Expenses per unit of production 
m post-war period. 

Reference 

were em- 
ployed 
(1913 
extent = 
100). 

Total 
(1913 = 
100). 

Power, 

etc 

(1913 = 
100) 

Deprecia- j 
tion, etc. 
(1913 - 
100). 

Rates, 

etc. 

(1913 = 
100). 

Heavy Oil Engines . . 

94 

137 

116 

103 

223 

Pedal Bicycle 

90 

185 

161 

232 

354 

Baling Press . . 

78 

292 

267 

285 

400 

Medium Sized Engine 

55 

249 

216 

194 

388 

Marine Engines, etc. 

46 

179 

106 

209 

205 

Agricultural Machinery 

45-^ 

309 

— 

— , 

— 

Locomotive Construc- 
tion. 

37 5 

1 

320 

— 

“■ — 

— 


* The figures stated are percentages of the 1913 output It is not known 
whether the productive capacity had been increased in these instances. 


In other cases the effect of diminished output on the rate of increase 
in Other Expenses per unit of production is not always clearly 
indicated by the figures, inasmuch as there are other factors at work, 
such^as varying amounts of repairs and maintenance work, which 
disturb comparisons. 
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Extensions and improvements of capacity and plant. 

It should be borne in mind that a diminution in the ratio of actual 
to potential production in the post*>war year as compared with the 
pre-war year does not necessarily imply that the output is smaller. 
During and since the war idany undertakings have been extended 
and equipped with the most up to date plant, machinery and labour- 
aiding devices. Thus, the steel industry has increased its productive 
capacity by some 50 per cent., and the new furnaces and rolling mills 
are stated to be of the highest efficiency. In the heavy chemical 
industry progress has also been great and British ascendancy in the 
industry remains unassailable. The productive capacity of the 
engineering industry, too, has increased by leaps and bounds with 
the progress of applied science. How great is the advance in the 
provision of mechanical power in industry is shown by the reports 
of the 1924 Census of Production * In the coal mining industry, 
for example, the total horse-power of engines in the undertakings 
covered by the returns had grown from 2,293,256 in 1907 to 3,341,460 
in 1924, when in addition electric motors of a total horse-power of 
538,22 If were driven by purchased electricity. The greater part of 
the increase had taken place between 1912 and 1924, since the figures 
of 1912 showed an increase of only somg 10 per cent, over those of 
1907. At the blast furnaces, smelting, rolling and foundry works, 
including associated bye-product works, the total engine horse-power 
had grown from 1,383,320 in 1907 to 1,814,520 in 1924, apart from 
electric motors totalling 475,850 horse-power driven by purchased 
electricity. At tinplate works the increase in horse-power, apart 
from that driven by purchased electricity, was from 68,842 to 101,515. 
The boot and shoe trade had in 1907 engines totalling 19,890 horse- 
power, and in 1924 totalling 30,144, while electric motors driven by 
purchased current accounted for a further 32,519 horse-power. 
Between 1912 and 1924 the cycle and motor trades increased the 
horse-power of their machinery from 37,766 to 194,157. These 
large increases in machinery reflect in part the great advances 
made in the mechanisation of industry — ^resulting in an increase in 
the horse-power of machinery available per person employed — and 
in part extensions of productive capacity. 

All such improvements and extensions, whatever may be their 
ultimate effect in increasing efficiency, bring with them additional 
charges for maintenance, depreciation, rates and property tax. In 
so far as labour-aiding devices and improved layout of plant are 
concerned the increase in overhead costs may be in particular cases 


* For luller details on tins subject, see Chapter I, page 45. 

I The horse-power of motors driven by purchased electricity was not 
required to be stated at the Census of 1907, but it appears to have been 
negligible compared with the total engine power in industry as a whole, 
though no doubt the position varied considerably as between different 
industries. 
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partly, wholly, or even more than counterbalanced by the saving in 
Wages costs. In other cases an increase in the volume of output 
has helped to lighten the burden of overhead charges per rmit of 
production. In the main, however, there is little doubt that the 
vitality and enterprise evinced by industry in improving its capacity 
and efficiency have added to its burdens in the time of depression. 
Even when trade revives and fuU time working is again attained, 
there may be cases where the burden of overhead charges per unit 
of output will be affected by the impossibility in those cases of 
finding compensation, by speeding up or otherwise, for decline in 
output following the post-war reduction of normal working hours. 

Maintenance, 

The post-war cost of repairs and maintenance work, like that of 
renewals and replacements, is high, and the burden of this expendi- 
ture on production has therefore been heavy. The burden has been 
made more heavy by reason of the slaclmess of trade, since the 
charges incurred have had to be spread over an output small in 
relation to the potential output. Moreover, the greater mechanisa- 
tion of industry and the extensions of productive capacity have 
resulted in there being more buildings, plant and machinery to 
maintain than in pre-war dhys, though, because of the comparative 
newness of many of the assets, the maintenance work has probably 
not been proportionately increased. It is natural, too, that a 
manufacturer who is faced with the necessity of carrying out large 
measures of repair and maintenance work will often put them in 
hand when his works are slack rather than wait until his factory is 
working at full capacity. 

In the case of iron and steel furnaces and coke ovens there are, 
in addition to day to day repairs and maintenance, heavy charges 
for relining, which has to be carried out periodically. The annual 
expenditure on repairs and maintenance is therefore subject to 
great fluctuations which disturb comparisons. 

Depreciation. 

Depreciation charges differ from repairs and maintenance expendi- 
ture in that they do not ordinarily represent the amount of outgoings 
for replacements and renewals in the year in which they are charged. 
The annual setting aside of a provision for depreciation of assets is 
a measure designed to charge the production of each year with its 
fair share of the wastage of the assets, and thus to spread over their 
whole life the heavy cost of their renewal or replacement, which would, 
in many cases, form a crippling burden if it were to fall on the pro- 
duction of the years in which it was incurred. By reason of the 
much higher level of replacement costs obtaining since the war, 
depreciation based on pre-war values is in many instances insufficient 
to meet replacements as they become necessary, and it has therefore 
been expedient to make additional provision. 
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In cases where fixed assets were revalued at peak replacement 
prices, or where undertakings were purchased as going concerns at 
the high ruling values, depreciation is chargeable on the increased 
values, and is probably heavier than the sum of depreciation on 
the original values and of -•any special additional provision that 
would have been made in view of the level of replacement prices. 

In those cases, of which some have already been mentioned, 
where extensions and improvements were carried out, these were 
frequently effected at very high capital cost. The additional 
burden of depreciation charges is heavier in consequence, and will, 
like that weighing on concerns with revalued asseis, remain so until 
it is possible to write down the assets whose value under existing 
conditions is less than their cost or book value. 

It should be mentioned, however, that while the high book 
values burden the total cost of production with heavy depreciation 
charges they have in some cases secured to the owners of the 
undertakings a correspondingly increased allowance of depreciation 
foi income tax purposes. 


Power, Light, Water, Ideating, etc. 

The charges under this heading include in some cases the cost of 
coal or other fuel used for heating and the generation of steam and 
power ; in other cases the chief item is the cost of gas or electricity 
purchased, while in some instances both kinds of expenditure are 
incurred. 

Great advances have been made in the utilisation of electric 
power, while largely increased use of electrically driven motors is 
shown throughout industry. The Census of Production shows that 
in coal mining the total horse power of motors driven by electricity 
had grown from 492,000 in 1912 to 1,568,360 in 1924. In the 
cycle and motor trades the horse power of electric motors used 
represented in 1924 over ten times that of the directly applied 
mechanical power. A large, and in some industries the greater, 
part of the electric power used in industry is generated by the 
industrial undeitaldngs themselves, but the sale of current by 
authorised electricity undertakings for power purposes is rapidly 
increasing. In 1920-21 it amounted to 2,499 million units, in 
1921-22 to 2,104-7 milhon, in 1922-23 to 2,548-5 million, in 1923-24 
to 3,089-1 million and in 1924-25 to 3,532 million. The increased 
sale has been accompanied by large reductions in the average price 
charged. The average charge per unit sold for power purposes in 
1921-22 was l-69d., in 1922-23 l-30d., in 1923-24 M4d., and in 
1924-25 l-07d. Because, however, of varying levels of efficiency 
and differences in location and local factors, there is wide variation 
in the prices charged by the several undertakings . The prices charged 
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differ widely even between neighbouring areas. In the Rochdale 
district for example, the average charge per power unit in 1924-25 
was 1 -SGd. in Todmorden^ 1 *09d. in Whitworth, 1 •04d. m Rochdale, 
•99d. in Heywood, *85d. in Bury and l-17d. in Radcliffe. In 1925 
there were over 500 separate authorised electricity undertakings 
giving supplies. With the development of the great areas of 
distribution now in contemplation many of the large differences 
in price will presumably diminish or vanish. 

The cost of producing gas vanes greatly with the size and 
efficiency of the undertakings, their distance from the sources of 
coal and their facilities for the disposal of residuals The prices 
charged to the consumer therefore vary within wide limits. In 
Sheffield the average charge per therm in 1925 was 6 •2d., in Birming- 
ham 6*9d., in Derby 7d., in Newcastle-on-Tyne 7-85d., in Bradford 
8-6d., in Glasgow and in Oldham 9 2d. The charges of some 
of the smallei undertakings were appreciabty higher, and as in the 
case of electricity, there are wide variations in the price of gas in 
neighbouring areas. In 1925 there were no fewer than 782 separate 
statutory gas undertakings in Great Britain, and although there 
is no far-reaching scheme of unification in operation, amalgamation 
of undertakings takes place from time to time, and the industry is 
pressing for amendments in existing legislation to facilitate co- 
operation and amalgamation between gas undertakings. 

Some saving in fuel costs has been effected by reason of the more 
economical use of fuel. The gases and waste heat generated 
at blast furnaces and coke ovens, which formerly were in a 
large degree wasted, are now often used for general heating 
and power purposes in connexion with associated undertakings. 
In addition, as mentioned in Appendix III (page 160) owners of coke 
ovens sell bulk supplies of gas to authorised gas undertakings. 


Local Rates. 

Local rates and their importance in relation to the cost of pro- 
duction have been discussed by the Committee at some length in 
the volume, ‘‘Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency,'" 
page 473, et seq It is not proposed to recapitulate here the various 
points there dealt with. There are, however, two aspects of local 
rates to which it is appropriate to call attention. 

In the first place it is necessary to bear in mind when considering 
local rates as an element in production costs that there have been 
great vaiiations among different districts both in the degree of 
reassessment of properties and in the percentage increase of rates 
in the £ since 1913. The amount of rates in the £ varies widely 
not only as between districts widely removed, but even between 
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adjoining areas in the same district. In the Burnley district, for 
example, the 1913-14 and 1925-26 rates in the £ respectively were as 
follows : — 



Rate per £, 

1925-26 assessment value 
expressed as percentage of 
1913-14 assessment value. 


1913- 

14. 

1925- 

26, 

Colne M.B. 

s. d. 

1 6 

s. d, 
15 0 

146 

Barrowford U.D. 

7 4 

11 10 

142 

Nelson M.B. 

8 6 

13 6 

158 

Brierfield U.D. 

7 9 

10 4 

135 

Burnley C B. 

6 8 

12 0 

145 

Padiham U.D. 

8 2 

13 0 

135 


While the information available does not indicate to what extent 
the increases in assessment values recorded m the last column of 
this table are accounted for by reassessment of properties or by growth 
in the property subject to assessment respectively, such examples 
as these show to what extent the location of a factory even within 
a given district affects the amount of local rates it has to bear, 
and how very different the percentage increases in local rates per 
unit of production may be, apart altogether from such factors as 
changes or extensions of premises. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note that in times of prolonged trade 
depression, not only do local rates bulk larger as an element in the 
cost of production by reason of being spread over a small output, but 
they are actually increased by reason of the more extensive poor 
relief which results from chronic unemployment The actual 
expenditure on poor relief in the populous poor law unions of England 
and Wales outside London"^ in 1924-25 averaged 195. 5d. per head of 
their population, of which roughly Ssf represented the cost of 
out relief, whereas in all other unions it averaged no more than 
12s. Id,, of which some 4s. l^d. was accounted for by out relief. 
In areas suffering most acutely from bad trade and unemployment, 
the expenditure per head of population was increased largely above 
the average of the populous unions. Thus, in Middlesbrough it 
was as high as 23s. lQ\d, of which over 13s. was out relief, in Merthyr 

* Expenditure on poor law relief in the Unions in London m 1924-25 
averaged 33s. 9<i. per head of population, of which roughly 10s. M represented 
the cost of out relief. 

t The figures of out relief per head of population have been calculated from 
the data in Table 19 of the Local Taxation Returns, 1924-25, Part I, and 
take no account of repayments by persons in receipt of relief or by their 
relatives. 
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Tydfil 28s. 5Ji. of which more than 19s. 6^^. was out relief, in New- 
castle-on~Tyne 30s. 9}d. of which nearly 19s. was out relief, and in 
Sheffield 34s. lOJi. of which some 17s. 6d. represented out relief. 
Such greatly swollen figures, themselves due in very large measure 
to depression in trade, are directly reflected in the level of local 
rates and directly add to the burdens of all industrial undertakings 
in the areas affected. How great that burden may be is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1924-25 the expenditure on relief of the poor, 
including Overseers' expenditure, accounted for 7s. out of a 
total rate of 19s. M. in the £ in Middlesbrough, for 8s. Id. out of 
24s. 4d. in Merthyr Tydfil, for 5s. Sd. out of 13s. Qd. in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and 5s. 4|i. out of an approximate average of 15s Sp. in 
Sheffield, 

Social Charges.^ 

Unlike local rates, social charges, which comprise National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance and Workmen's Compensation, do 
not necessarily assume greater weight as production diminishes 
since the State Insurance contributions are only payable in respect 
of employees actually engaged, and therefore, decrease in amount 
as the services of workpeople are dispensed with. 

Where an undertaking Cannot give full time employment to all 
its workpeople, the effect, in so far as the relation of State Insurance 
contributions to costs of production is concerned, varies according 
to the method of working. Where workpeople are stood off " for 
a whole week or weeks at a time, or where the necessary number of 
workpeople only are employed full time and the remainder stood 
off " entirely, each contribution payable is in respect of a full week's 
work. Where, however, short time is organised on a system whereby 
workpeople are employed on less than the full number of days in 
the week, the same contributions are payable as for a full week's 
work, so that State Insurance charges assume a larger ratio to the 
cost of production than if they were payable in respect of full time 
working. The same result follows where piece workers, instead of 
being “ stood off,” are given a reduced number of machines to tend, 
as in cotton weaving where an operative weaver may, in times of 
depression, tend only one or two instead of four looms. 


COSTS OP WHOLESALE AM) RETAIL DISTRIBUTION. 

The cost of wholesale and retail distribution is important in that 
together with the cost of production it affects the level of retail 
prices in the home market, which, other things being equal, deter- 
mines the effective spending power of the consumer and the home 


^ Much additional information m regard to social charges in relation to the 
costs of production will be found at page 476, et seq. of the volume, “ Factors 
in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency,'’ 
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demand for the products of industry. Moreover, by reason of 
agreements as to rates of remuneration, the level of prices as reflected 
in the Ministry of Labour cost of living index determines the 
rise or fall of the rate of remuneration of some 2,500,000 persons, 
including a large number in the employment of the central and local 
authorities whose pay is a charge upon public funds. (C/. '' Survey 
of Industrial Relations,"' page 109.) 

The lines along which industry has developed and the rise of large 
retail businesses have led to great diversity in the organisation of 
distribution. The separate organisation of manufacture and of 
wholesale and retail distribution has in part given place to the 
system under which manufacturers maintain their own retail shops or 
adopt other methods of selling their produce direct to the consumer. 
Such methods have been adopted, for example, in the boot and shoe 
trade, and it is stated that the manufacturers in that industry who 
undertake the marketing of their products have been highly 
successful. In the clothing trade direct selling to retailers is usual, 
and there has been a development in the direction of retail trading 
by the manufacturers. The largest clothing factory in the country, 
for example, is understood to sell its products exclusively through its 
own shops. Moreover, the larger retail undertakings of the present 
day are able to buy some of their goods on as large a scale as does the 
wholesale house. This circumstance has led to a large extension of 
the practice of buying direct from manufacturers and to the estab- 
lishment of buying agencies to replace in part the work of the 
wholesale traders. The present position is, therefore, that purely 
wholesale businesses and purely retail businesses work alongside, and 
in competition with, undertakings which combine, in whole or in 
part, both wholesale and retail business, and sometimes undertake 
manufacture as well as distribution. This complexity of organisation 
leads to a certain difficulty in ascertaining what in fact is the cost of 
distribution, since the transactions and results of wholesale or retail 
traders may not be representative of distribution as a whole. 


General factors affecting the cost of distribuhon. 

The cost of wholesale and retail distribution is related to the work 
done, to rapidity of sales and to the risks run. 

The services rendered vary according to circumstances, and would 
appear to be increasing. The wholesale drapery trade, for example, 
has more and more to keep in touch with retail shops through 
travellers Again, wholesale houses are increasingly including in 
their services delivery to the shops. In the retail trades, and in 
particular in the provision trade, there is an increase in the sale of 
packet goods made up by the manufacturers or wholesalers ready 
for retail disposal. The public are more and more having 
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their purchases delivered, and in the wholesale and retail trades 
generally the customers have the wares on offer placed before them 
by catalogues, circulars, and price lists. 

The rapidity of turnover of stocks, which varies greatly from trade 
to trade, and, to a smaller extent, between establishment and 
establishment in the same trade, is important in that a quicker 
turnover enables a smaller margin of difference between cost and 
selling prices to yield an equally satisfactory return on the capital 
employed, and at the same time reduces the risks arising from 
fluctuations in price and demand. 

In so far as wholesale and retail traders carry stocks or buy forward, 
they provide for a time the capital without which the process of 
supplying the needs of the consumers would come to a stop, and 
during that period they take the risks of fluctuation in price and 
demand. There are risks, too, of bad debts, and others particularly 
affecting certain trades, such as those of deterioration of stocks, of 
changes in fashion, or of the coming of abnormal weather. 


Variations in distributive costs in certain trades. 

As would be expected,* therefore, the cost of distribution varies 
considerably from trade to trade, and the differences are accentuated 
by the fact that in some trades there is often no wholesale distributor 
between the manufacturer and the retailer. Examples of such 
trades are agricultural machinery, where the retailer is stated to work 
on a margin of from 15 to 20 per cent, on sales ; boots and shoes, 
where his margin ranges normally between 25 and 33| per cent. ; 
ready-made clotbmg, in which his margin was found in 1919 at the 
time of the Standard Clothing Scheme to be 25 per cent. ; and 
motor cars, where his margin was stated in 1926 to vary from 12^ 
per cent, to 20 per cent, '^olesale merchants, known in this case 
as factors, are employed in the distribution of spare parts, 
accessories and tyres for motor vehicles, the factor’s share of 
the final selling price being some 12| per cent., while that of 
the retailer is usually \1\ per cent. In regard to tyres, however, 
some manufacturers supply retailers direct and aUow them a margin 
of 20 per cent, or over. In the woollen trade, where, as in 
textiles generally, both wholesalers and retailers take part in 
distribution, a margin of 12]- to 15 per cent, on returns is regarded as 
a reasonable one for the wliolesaler, while the retailer’s margin has 
been stated as 33| percent. In the carpet trade wholesalers’ 
margins are about 10 per cent, and retailers in the neighbourhood 
of 33] per cent The percentages stated do not, however, necessarily 
represent the full extent of the margin obtainable by the retailers. 
For instance, in most trades, bills for goods supplied to retailers are 
payable in full only after the lapse of a certain period, and discounts 
amounting to 2] per cent, are generally allowed for prompt payment. 
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Further, in some trades, notably in the motor and motor cycle 
trades, the margins are increased in many cases by the granting of 
rebates depending on the amount of sales effected. 

In the heavier industries such as iron and steel, merchanting costs 
are low because it is usual for the manufacturers to sell direct to the 
users. In the dyestuffs industry also probably well over 90 per 
cent, of the sales are made direct to the users. Metallurgical coke, 
too, is usually sold direct, but foundry coke, which is sent longer 
distances than metallurgical coke and generally has a much more 
scattered market, is for the most part sold by the makers to (or 
through) merchants, 

'' Gross margin ani " mark up” 

In considering the difference between the cost of goods to the 
distributor and the price at which he sells them to the public it is 
necessary to discriminate between what is usually termed the 
'' gross profit of the distributor, referred to in this Chapter 
as his gross margin,'' and the “ mark up " he employs in order to 
arrive at his margin. Mark up " is the amount, usually expressed 
as a percentage of selling price, added to the cost price of goods in 
fixing the price at which they shall be offered for sale, whereas the 

gross profit," also usually expressed as'a percentage of the total 
sales, is the realised margin between the cost to the retailer and his 
selling price It is possible that in some businesses it may be 
practicable for the trader to apply a uniform mark up to all the 
goods he has foi sale, but the indications are that such cases are rare. 
Even where the distributor sells only a few kinds of goods, different 
margins are commonly obtained in respect of them, and generally 
it may be taken that goods have to be marked at a price which it is 
thought they will realise rather than on the basis of any fixed per- 
centage. This, of course, does not apply to the many proprietary 
goods the prices of which are fixed by the manufacturers, and which 
have to be sold at certain specified margins* In practice, the accounts 

* Proprietary articles probably comprise the bulk of the trade in, e.g., 
motor cars, motor cycles, cycles, electric lamps, soap, patent medicines, 
tobacco and confectionery , they also comprise an appreciable part of the 
trade in, e.g., boots, ironmongery and household requisites , and m grocery a 
number of articles are sold at prices fixed by the manufacturers. The 
retailers’ margins on proprietary articles vary from trade to trade and from 
article to article. For example, it is stated that margins of 25 to 33-J- per 
cent are usually assured to retailers by manufacturers fixing retail prices m 
the drapery trade, though in the case of sewing cotton the margin is stated to 
be only 12J to 15 per cent. , and margins of 10 to 15 per cent, in the grocery 
and tobacco trades are usually assured on proprietary articles. A large 
proportion of proprietary pharmaceutical articles yield the retailer a margin 
of 25 per cent, or thereabouts, exclusive in some cases of special rebates for 
quantities and cash discounts, while toilet goods commonly yield a margin 
of 33 J per cent. All the foregoing percentages are calculated on retail selling 
prices, not on the cost to the retailer. Frequently, within a particular trade, 
the margins tend to be reduced m the case of articles that are largely adver- 
tised and for which there is a brisk demand. 
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of a business or department, showing the total amount of sales, or 
turnover, in past trading periods and of gross margin, expenses and 
net profit ” or surplus in respect of them, form the basis of estimates 
for future trading. The overall gross margin necessary is arrived at 
by estimating the total sales and the*' amount of the expenses as a 
percentage of the sales, and adding to that percentage another 
representing the surplus aimed at. Thus, if the expenses are 
assessed at 20 per cent, of total sales and the surplus is to be 5 per 
cent, the overall gross margin must be 25 per cent. To realise that 
percentage of gross profit it would be necessary for sales to be 
effected at an average addition of 33| per cent, to cost. Even in a 
simple business, however, differing rates of mark up would be 
employed in order to arrive at that result. In the boot and shoe 
trade, for example, in which retail prices are largely fixed by the 
manufacturers, and the retailers are stated to obtain, on an average, 
between 25 per cent, and 33 J per cent, gross margin on sales, the ^oss 
margin on the cheapest boots may be as low as 20 per cent., while on 
luxury articles or those that may go out of fashion it may be as much 
as 50 per cent. In businesses such as grocery a uniform mark up 
on the several kinds of goods cannot be employed. Sugar, for 
instance, is said to be fre^quently sold at a very small addition to 
cost ; and tea appears to be sold at a rate of profit varying with 
quality. One firm of wholesalers in a trade advertisement recom- 
mended their Is. 9d. a lb. tea for a 2s. retail line and their 2s. tea 
for a 2$. id. retail line ; in the former case the retailers' margin 
would be one-eighth and in the latter one-seventh. Proprietary 
packet teas offered to retailers in another advertisement at Is. lOd. 
a lb. were to be sold at 2s. a lb., the retailers' margin being only 
one-twelfth, while in the case of higher priced teas offered to retailers 
at 2s. Qd. a lb. the selling price was to be 3s., the retailers' margin 
being one-sixth. In fashion trades, moreover, which are largely 
seasonal, the retailers' margin at the opening of the season is often 
much above the average, while at the end of the season the goods 
have to be sold at prices which yield less than the average margin 
and sometimes even represent a loss. The mark up percentages 
employed in a distributive business will be seen, therefore, to vary 
for difierent articles at the same time and even for similar articles at 
different times. They represent, however, the means adopted for 
securing the rate of gross margin required for the business as a whole, 
and it is the gross margin actually realised that represents the cost 
of distribution from the point of view of the consuming public in 
general. 

Retail Distribution. 

Within a paiticular retail trade the rate of gross margin realisable 
depends upon a variety of considerations. There is, for example, 
diversity in buying arrangements. The small retailer may obtain 
practically the whole of his requirements from wholesale houses. 
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while larger distributive businesses buy much of their goods direct 
from the manufacturer. The larger undertakings, sometimes indi- 
vidually and at other times in association, are able in some lines of 
business to employ this method of purchase on a large scale, and 
are believed to buy as cheaiJly as the wholesalers. Again, some 
of them are able to provide for part of their stock by establishing 
buying agencies which perform for them all the functions of the whole- 
saler ; and these buying agencies have in some cases themselves 
embarked on production as in the Co-operative movement, whose 
Wholesale Societies supply roughly one-half of the total requirements 
of the retail societies, and produce about one-third of what they thus 
supply. These methods, combined with the advantage of being 
able to secure especially favourable terms by buying on the largest 
possible scale, result in lowering the cost of goods to the retail traders 
concerned, and tend to enable them to realise a larger gross margin, 
since it must be presumed that their selling prices approximate 
broadly to those of their competitors. 

Again, the gross margin realisable will depend on the class of trade 
done. The indications are that higher priced and luxury goods yield 
a larger gross margin to the retader than do cheaper goods. Any 
substantial variation in the proportions of\he total trade represented 
by the cheaper goods and others will be reflected in the gross margin 
realised. 

Moreover, the differences in the extent of the services rendered to 
the public are also, to some extent, reflected in the gross margin. 
The trader who gives credit to his customers, for example, must of 
necessity cover himself against the loss of use of his money as well 
as against the possibility of bad debts. 


Gross margins. 

The information available regarding gross margins actually realised 
in the retail distribution of goods generally is confined to the results 
of two London departmental stores and of certain retail co-operative 
societies tabulated in Appendix II, page 157, The former realised 
in 1924 and 1925 gross margins of 24*6 and 27-7 per cent, on turn- 
over respectively, the difference between them being, no doubt, 
occasioned in part by differences in the proportions of the various 
classes of goods sold. The unweighted average of those figures for 
the departmental stores was 26*15 per cent. The gross margins of 
the three co-operative societies in the same year ranged from 18*9 
to 22-8 per cent., with an unweighted average of 20*6. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that those two sets of figures are not 
comparable one with the other. The trade of the three co-operative 
societies was to the extent of between 75 and 80 per cent, in food. 
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Moreover, a large proportion of the food sold (viz., from 50 to 65 per 
cent, of total sales) was accounted for by groceries and provisions, 
in which there is, as will be seen later, a comparatively low rate of 
gross margin. Not only is a smaller jproportion of the trade of the 
departmental stores in food, but to a great extent they are engaged 
in branches of trade which lie outside the scope of the co-operative 
societies' activities. It is to be expected, too, that in departments 
dealing in similar commodities the departmental stores sell a larger 
proportion of higher priced goods, on which the margins tend to be 
high, than do the co-operative societies. 

Both the co-operative societies and the departmental stores must 
be presumed to enjoy the advantages of large scale buying. Assuming 
therefore that they sell their commodities at prices which broadly 
approximate to those of the retail trade generally for similar articles, 
it is probable that their percentages of gross margin are slightly 
greater than those of traders who are not able to undertake large 
scale buying. The comparison made below between the gross 
margins realised by the three co-operative societies and six pro- 
prietary businesses in groceries and provisions shows that on an 
average those of the co-operative societies exceeded those of the 
proprietary businesses by 1*7 per cent, on turnover. If a similar 
difference obtains in other commodities it would appear that the 
average gross margin realisable in the sale of goods such as are sold 
by the co-operative societies is round about 20 per cent, on 
sales, while if the larger margins obtainable in higher priced goods 
as evidenced by the figures of the departmental stores are taken 
into account, it seems probable that gross margins on the retail 
distribution of all commodities are appreciably higher. 

In regard to grocery and provisions Table 6, on page 158, includes 
the figures of six proprietary businesses, whose annual turnover 
ranged in the year to 31st March, 1925, from ;^5,300 to ;^82,200, as 
well as those of the three co-operative societies already referred 
to. The gross margins of the six proprietary businesses ranged 
from 13 • 5 per cent, on sales to 16 • 1 per cent., the unweighted average 
being 15*4. It is not clear, however, how far these businesses 
may be regarded as representative of proprietary grocery businesses 
generally. In sea coast towns, where the trade is to some extent 
seasonal, it is stated that a gross margin of from 18 to 20 per cent, 
is necessary for this class of business. The co-operative societies' 
gross margin on grocery and provisions ranged in 1925 from 15 • 9 per 
cent., to 18-4 per cent., the unweighted average being 17*1. In one 
case, however, the figures cover the trade in bread and confectionery, 
which represented roughly one-sixth of the trade to which the figures 
relate 
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The average gross margins realised on sales in the principal 
departments of the three co-operative societies were : — 


Percentages on sales, 1925. 


• 


Mean. 

AU distributive departments 

• • « • 

.. 20*6 

Grocery and provisions 

• # • , 

,. 17*1 

Boots and shoes 


.. 24*7 

Clothing and/or outfitting , . 

. . 

.. 26-5 

Drapery 

. . 

.. 25-5 


It will be seen that the gross margin on grocery and provisions is 
markedly less than on the trade as a whole. 

The gross margins of retail distribution generally, expressed as 
percentages of sales, appear to have been greater in 1925 than in 1913. 
In the case of the three co-operative societies the percentages of 
gross margin in all departments had increased, on an average, from 
19 • 6 per cent, to 20 • 6 per cent. In grocery and provisions, however, 
the percentage of gross margin had declmed, on an average, from 
18 ’6 per cent, to 17*1 per cent., the increased return on the trade as 
a whole being accounted for in part by increase of more remunerative 
trade and in part by increased percentage^ of gross margin in other 
departments. The figures of the London departmental stores, 
which are less affected by grocery, show a larger average increase, 
viz., from 20-3 per cent, to 26* 1 per cent. 


Expenses.^ 

The expenses of retail distributors are largely determined 
by the extent of service given to the public and by the nature 
and situation of the premises occupied. Their importance when 
expressed as a percentage on total sales also depends largely on the 
degree of success of the business in securing the volume of trade 
for which it is equipped. The expenses of the three co-operative 
societies in 1925 ranged from 10*4 to 16-5 per cent, of their total 
sales. The averages of their expenses in their total trade and in their 
grocery departments in 1925 were 13*4 and 11 per cent, respectively. 

In departments other than grocery the expenses of the co-operative 
societies varied over a wide range. On an average, however, they 
were very much heavier than in grocery It may be that the 
differences between the expenses of the societies are accentuated by 
such circumstances as the opening of new shops which have not yet 
secured the requisite volume of trade, or by the departments of one 
society enjoying a brisker trade than those of another. 


^ Expenses comprise outlay other than in the purchase of the goods to be 
oSered for sale. C/. the Tables on page 153 and the note prefixed thereto. 
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The expenses of the six proprietary grocery businesses ranged in 
the year ended 31st March, 1925, from 7-3 to 14*4 per cent, on 
turnover. These figures are in most cases low on account of the 
remuneration of the proprietor having been excluded even where 
it is probable that he actually works in the business, and they 
exhibit pronounced variations in the cost of premises. The mean of 
them, however (10*5 per cent.), corresponds fairly closely with the 
mean (11 per cent.) of the expenses of the three co-operative 
societies, which suggests that expenses in grocery business generally 
are on an average more than 10 per cent, on turnover. 

The expenses of the two departmental stores in 1924 and 1925 
amounted on an average to 20-15 per cent, on sales, being a little 
lower than a percentage stated in evidence to represent the average 
expenses of a number of departmental stores. 

The importance of wages and salaries as an element in the expenses 
of retail distribution generally appears to vary within fairly narrow 
limits. Wages, salaries and State insurance in 1925 accounted for, 
in the case of two co-operative societies regarding which particulars 
are available, 61-6 per cent, of total expenses in one society and 
60-9 per cent, in the other. The corresponding figures for the 
two departmental stores were 60*6 per cent, and 61 per cent., while 
on an average the wages and State insurance of the six proprietary 
grocery businesses, excluding in most cases the remuneration of the 
proprietor, accounted for 54-3 per cent, and those of the grocery 
department of one co-opeiative society 61 * 6 per cent, of the expenses. 
As regards departmental stores generally, it has been stated that the 
total pay roll is usually between 10 and 11 per cent, of the total trade 
and about 50 per cent, of the total expenses. Expressed as percent- 
ages of the total trade the wages, salaries and State insurance were 8 
and 10 respectively in the case of the co-operative societies, an 
average of 10 1 in that of the six grocery businesses, and 12 and 12| 
in the case of the depaitmencal stores. While there may be certain 
variations in the level of wages, and in efficiency of organisation, it 
must be remembered that the amount of sales per employee is 
normally greater in some commodities than in others, and that 
there are differences in the degree of service rendered to customers 
bj?” veay ol, eg. deliver}^". 

All expenses, other than wages, salaries and State insurance, 
amounted on an average to 5*8 per cent, of the sales of the two 
co-operative societies, while in the two departmental stores they 
amounted on an average to 7 - 9 per cent, of sales. 

The cost of shops and other premises, including rates and property 
tax, depreciation, repairs and maintenance, and rent where incurred, 
but excluding interest on capital, accounted for 3-2 per cent, of the 
total sales of one co-operative society, or 19-4 per cent, of the total 
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expenses, while it acconuted for 1-9 per cent, of sales, or 9*4 per 
cent, of expenses of one departmental store and for 3*5 per cent, 
of sales, or 17-7 per cent, of expenses in the case of the other. 

Advertising, price lists, pgstages, etc., and delivery together 
amounted to 2*9 per cent, of the sales, or 17*4 per cent, of the 
expenses, of the co-operative society, to 5*6 per cent, of the sales, 
or 27 per cent, of the expenses, of one departmental store and 
4-2 per cent, of the sales, or 21-3 per cent, of the expenses of the 
other store. Both of the departmental stores deliver goods daily 
within a wide radius of London. Separate figures for their advertis- 
ing are not available, but the advertising of such stores was stated 
by different witnesses to amount to 2 * 5 and 2 • 9 per cent, on turnover, 
and the figures of the two departmental stores do not suggest that 
the advertising cost included in them attained any larger proportions 
than 2-5 to 3 per cent, on sales. 

The expenses of retail distribution in 1925 appear generally to 
have been from 2*5 to 4 per cent, of sales greater than in 1913. 
In the three co-operative societies the increase was on an average 
3-5 per cent, on total sales, namely, from 9*9 to 13*4 per cent. In 
one of the departmental stores it was 3*7 per cent, of sales, while 
in the other it was as much as 6*4 per cent. 

The amount of expenses per £ of sales in 1925 was on an average 
probably 35 per cent, greater than in 1913. In the case of the 
three co-operative societies it had increased by 36 per cent. In 
that of the two departmental stores it had increased by 33 per 
cent. 



Total Expenses per 
£ of sales 

Wages, Salaries, etc., 
per £ of sales. 


j 1913. 

1925. 

1913. 

1925. 

1. Mean of 2 Co-operative 
Societies. 

100 

136 

100 

144 

2. Mean of 2 Departmental 
Stores, 

100 

1 

133 

100 

140 

3. Mean of 1 and 2. . 

100 1 

135 

100 

142 

4. All Retail Co-operative 
Societies of Great Britain. 

Not 

stated. 

100 

131 


The mean figures shown in line 3 give an increase per £ of sales 
of 42 per cent, for wages, salaries and State insurance as compared 
with 35 per cent, for all expenses. These figures would appear to 
indicate that on an average the relative importance of wages and 
salaries had slightly increased in 1925 as compared with 1913, but it 
is doubtful how far this conclusion is generally applicable, having 
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regard to the fact that the average percentage increase in wages^ 
salaries, etc., for the two co-operative societies included, viz. 44 per 
cent., is much higher than the 1925 average for all retail co-operative 
societies in Great Britain, which was 31 per cent. 

The increase in expenses appears in all cases to have been sub- 
stantially contributed to by the extension of delivery services. 
The London departmental stores have increased the frequency and 
extended the area of their deliveries, and representatives of 
co-operative societies have stated to the Committee that the tendency 
is more and more for their customers to be canvassed for orders 
and for goods to be delivered to customers' homes. One of their 
witnesses stated that, whereas not more than 25 per cent, of the 
grocery trade of his society was delivered before the war, at least 
65 to 75 per cent, was delivered in 1925. 

Net margins. 

The surplus of gross margin over expenses expressed as a percentage 
of sales constitutes what is ordinarily known as the ''net profit." 
Its amount per £ of sales depends, therefore, partly on the relative 
economy of administration and partly on the volume of business, 
since if trade is bad the expenses have to be spread over a smaller 
turnover, as well as on buying arrangements which, as has been seen 
above, may have an appreciable effect on the amount of gross margin 
obtainable. The three co-operative societies* realised an average 
margin over expenses in 1925 of 7-2 per cent, on sales, being 2*5 
per cent, less than in 1913, while the net margins of the two depart- 
mental stores were 4 per cent, and 8 per cent., having increased by 
1 per cent, and *6 per cent, of sales respectively. Those of the 
co-operative societies in grocery and provisions were on an average 
6 • 1 per cent., i.e., 3 • 7 per cent, of sales less than in 1913. The mean 
net profit of the proprietary grocery businesses, including, in every 
case but one, the remuneration of the proprietors' services, in the 
year 1924-25 was 4-9 per cent, of sales. 


Net Margins expressed as percentages of Sales. 


3. 

Co-operative Societies : — 

1913. 

1925. 


All Departments (Mean) 

9-7 

7-2 


Grocery Departments (Mean) 

9-8 

6-1 


All Departments other than Grocery (Mean) 

9-7 

8-4 

6. 

Proprietary Grocery Businesses (Mean) 

— 

4*9 

2. 

Departmental Stores (Mean) 

5-2 

6-0 


^ In the case of co-operative societies the net margin represents the sum 
available for interest on capital and for repa37'ment to members by way of 
dividends on purchases. 
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Wholesale Distribution. 

As will be seen from Tables 1 to 4 of Appendix II, page 153, the 
fullest information obtained by the Committee in regard to wholesale 
distribution relates to the trading of two Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies. These, however, partake of the nature of central buying 
agencies maintained by associated retail businesses, and in certain im- 
portant respects their trade and expenses differ largely from those of 
ordinary wholesale distributors. In the first place the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies are able to transact a large part of their business 
without the goods entering their warehouses. This trade is ordered 
to be sent direct to the retail societies, and the Wholesale Societies^ 
share in the transaction is limited to the discount, which is under- 
stood to range from to 2} per cent. For that reason the Whole- 
sale Societies may in some districts need less warehouse accommoda- 
tion in relation to the volume of their trade than do wholesalers 
generally, while labour charges for handling of goods are also 
diminished. Again, they have, subject doubtless to efficiency and 
to their being able to sell at or below competitive prices, a fairly 
well assured market, and the cost they incur in travelling and ad- 
vertising appears to be lower in comparison. They have too 
another advantage as compared with wl^olesale traders generally 
in that, whereas wholesalers appear in many cases to supply retailers 
with goods on long credit, and in fact, therefore, finance the retail 
trader, the Co-operative \\^olesale Societies are not in the same pro- 
portion called upon to shoulder this burden and, therefore, have 
not the same need to provide for it in their gross margins. The 
differences that may be looked for, in consequence of these factors, 
between the expenses and gross margins of wholesale traders and 
those of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies are exemplified by 
the figures relating to drapery and clothing set out in Table 2 of 
Appendix II (page 154) from which it will be seen that the expenses 
per £ of sales of a wholesale textile house in 1924 were roughly 
double those of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies in 1924 and 
1924--25 and its gross margin on sales approximately one and a half 
times as heavy. 

Gross margins. 

The figures of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies show an 
average gross margin on total sales of 4 per cent. As in the case of 
the retail societies, lower gross margins were realised on the grocery 
and provisions trade, the average in that trade being 2*8 per cent, 
while those in other departments were much higher. In drapery 
they averaged 9*1 per cent., in boots and shoes 7-8 per cent., while 
the woollens and ready-mades department of one Wholesale Society 
showed a gross margin of 10 *3 per cent. These figures relate to the 
post-war year. 

On their total trade the gross margins of the Wholesale Societies 
had on an average declined as compared with pre-war from 5 • 1 to 4 
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per cent, of sales. The decline in the grocery and provisions depart- 
ments was from 3-9 to 2*8 per cent. One Wholesale Society had 
maintained its pre-war rate of gross margin in its drapery and boot 
and shoe department, and had slightly increased that in its woollens 
and ready-mades department from 10 to 10*3 per cent., while the 
gross margins of the other had declined in drapery from 10*7 to 
8*8 per cent, and increased in boots and shoes from 7*9 to 9*8 per 
cent. The gross margin of the wholesale textile house was 13’6 
per cent, in 1913 and 14 per cent, in 1924. The indication furnished 
by these figures is that as in retail distribution there has been a 
reduction of gross margins, in the Co-operative Wholesale Societies' 
trade at least, in grocery and provisions, while in textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes the pre-war rates have been generally maintained 
or slightly increased. 

Expenses, 

The expenses of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies amounted in 
the post-war years considered to 1 *9 per cent, and 3 per cent, respec- 
tively of their total sales. In grocery and provisions they accounted 
for 1 per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively, in bools and shoes for 
4*2 and 5*9 per cent., in drapery for 6*9 and 6*2 per cent., while in 
the woollens and ready-n?ades department of one Wholesale Society 
they amounted to 7*2. 

As compared with pre-war, expenses per £ of sales showed little 
change in the total trade or in the grocery and provisions depart- 
ment of one Wholesale Society, while they had increased from 2*2 
to 3 per cent, of sales in the total trade of the other Wholesale Society 
and from 1 *3 to 2 per cent, of sales in its grocery department. The 
expenses of the wholesale textile house increased from 11*9 per cent, 
in 1913 to 12*6 per cent, in 1924. 

The relative importance of wages and salaries on the one hand, 
and of other expenses on the other, does not appear to have suffered 
any large change as compared with the pre-war period. In the case 
of the textile house wages, salaries, directors' fees and National 
insurance accounted for, roughly, 51 per cent, of the total expenses 
in 1913 and for some 51| per cent, in 1924. Wages, salaries and 
National insurance amounted to 57 per cent, of the total expenses 
of one Co-operative Wholesale Society in 1913-14, and for 62 per 
cent, in 1924-25. In the case of the other Wholesale Society wages 
and salaries amounted to 58 per cent, of the total expenses in 1913 
and 60 per cent, in 1924. 

Net margins. 

In the years 1924-25 and 1924 respectively, the two Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies realised an average sui^plus of gross margin over 
expenses of 1 *5 per cent In grocerjr and provisions the surplus was 
1*3 per cent., in boots and shoes 2*7 per cent., in drapery 2*6 per 
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cent., and in the woollens and ready-mades department of one 
society 3*1 per cent. It will be observed that the surplus realised 
in grocery and provisions was appreciably lower than that realised 
in other departments. Compared with the pre-war years the 
surpluses of the Co-operative*'^olesale Societies had in each case 
fallen, viz., from 2-3 to 1*4 per cent, of sales in one case, and from 
4*0 to 1*7 per cent, in the other. The surplus of the wholesale 
textile house in 1924 was 1*4 per cent, of sales as compared with 
1*7 per cent, in 1913. 


COSTS OF TRANSPORT. 

The investigation of costs has not been directed specially to the 
costs of transport undertakings and services. Certain data are, 
however, available regaiding the proportion of Wages and Other 
Expenses in such costs. 


Railway Transport 

The following figures were submitted to the Committee on behalf 
of the four group railway companies formed under the Railways Act 
of 1921, and are understood to cover the receipts and expenditure 
in respect of the railway and ancillary undertakings of the com- 
panies. The available information does not enable the figures to 
be analysed as between railway working and other activities. Since, 
however, railway working as distinct from ancillaiy activities ac- 
counted in 1924 for £196,287,000 out of the total receipts of 
£214,714,000, and for £162,197,000 out of the total expenditure of 
£178,162,000, the figures serve to indicate approximately the import- 
ance of wages and other expenses as elements in the cost of railway 
transport. 



1913. 

Per cent. 

1924. 

£ 

Per cent. 

Wages . . 

47,386,000 

37-0 

119,800,000 

56 

Other expenses 

34,575,000 

27-8 

58,362,000 

27 

Total working expenses 

81,961,000 

64-8 

178,162,000 

83 

Net receipts 

44,619,000 

35*2 

36,552,000 

17 

Total receipts 

j 126,580,000 

100-0 

214,714,000 

100 


Included in the expenses other than wages are £19,237,923 in 
1924 for materials in the civil and mechanical engineering depart- 
ments, approximately £8,500,000 in 1913, and £16,000,000 in 1924 
for locomotive coal, and upwards of £4,500,000 in 1913, and 
£7,000,000 in 1924 for local rates. 
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The average increase in wages rates for railway wages grades, 
except shopmen, between 1913 and 1924 is stated to have been 
125 per cent. 

The total number of staff in 1913 was 591,000, and in 1924 667,000, 
an increase of 76,000, or 13 per cent. The greater part — a proportion 
difficult to identify precisely — of that increase in numbers was stated 
to have been due to the operation of the eight hours day introduced 
in 1919. 

The Railways Act, 1921, provided that the Railway Rates Tribunal 
should fix such charges as would yield an annual net revenue equiva- 
lent to the aggregate net revenues in the year 1913, plus allowances 
on additional and unfructified capital. This net standard revenue 
has been fixed by the Tribunal at £50,063,837, which, however, only 
includes the allowances on additional capital expenditure up to 
April, 1927. 

The rates and charges fixed by the Tribunal came into operation 
on 1st January, 1928. In the few preceding years the aggregate 
net receipts of the four Companies fell short of the standard revenue 
by substantial amounts. Thus, in 1924 the deficiency was approxi- 
mately £7,000,000, or about 6 per cent, of the wages bill. In 1925 
the deficiency was about -£10,000,000. 

Road Transport. 

The relative importance of wages in the cost of road transport varies 
with the type and size of vehiclef employed, the effective use made 
of the vehicle and the method of charging depreciation on it. The 
following percentages of expenses are averages compiled from 
certain published returns relating to motor vehicles which may be 
presumed to have been fully employed. 


Motor Vans of : — 



1 ton 

2 ton. 

4 ton. 

i 

5 ton. 

6 ton. 

Wages 

44*9 

42-1 

24-0 

24-4 

20-6 

Petrol 

11*6 

13-2 

15-4 

22-6 

21-9 

Depreciation and Insurance 

Other Expenses . . 

26*3 

17-2 

26-2 

18-5 

25-7\ 

34-3/ 

53-0* 

67-5 

Total cost 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

o 

o 

o 

100-0 


^ Including interest on Capital 


It would appear from these figures that wages account for, roughly, 
25 per cent, of the cost of running heavy lorries, and 40 to 45 per 

t Certain returns available in relation to the working of steam road vehicles 
show on an average the following proportions of costs . — Wages, 45 per cent. ; 
fuel, 10 per cent. ; depreciation and insurance, 21 per cent. ; and other 
expenses, 24 per cent. 
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cent of the cost of running light vans, but in each case the percentage 
would be higher if the vans were not fully employed. It is possible 
that in some of the cases examined the wages of staff other than 

drivers is included in Other Expenses 

% 


Ocean Transport, 

It was stated in evidence in July, 1925, that the total wages cost, 
including not only the wages of the crew but the wages of loading 
and discharging, comprised 37*5 per cent of the total voyage 
expenses of a particular tramp steamer, while in other cases it 
amounted to from 30 to 48 per cent., the outlay on coal being some 
25 per cent, of the total expenses. 
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APPENDIX I. 

TABLES OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 

Contents. 

Page 

Explanatory Note . . . . . , . . . . . . . • • • ^24 

Comparisons of Pre-war and Post-war Costs of Production in various 
industries : — 

Table 1. Coal Mining .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 127 

2. Coke Making . . . . . . . . . . . • • • 128 

3. Gas 129 

4. Basic Pig Iron 130 

5. Basic Steel — ^Manufacture of Steel Ingots, Semi-finished 

Steel, Sections and Plates from Raw Materials . . . . 131 

6. Sundry Pig Iron and Steel Costs . . . . , . . . 132 

7. Tinplates . . . . . . . . . . . . 134 

8. Wire and Wire Netting . . . . . . . . . . 135 

9 The Engineering Industry . . . . . . . . . 136 

10. Agricultural Machinery . . . . . . . . . . 137 

11. Locomotive Coifstruction .. .. .. .. 138 

12 Marine Engines and Boilers, etc. , . . . . . . . 139 

13 Sundr^j- Engineering Costs 140 

14 Electrical Engineering . , . . . . . . . . 142 

15. Shipbuilding . . . . . . . . . . . . . 143 

16 Chemicals, etc . . . . . . . . . . . . 144 

17. Cotton Spinning . . . . . . . . . . . . 145 

18 Cotton Weaving . . . . . . . . . . . . 146 

19 Hosiery . . . . . . . . . . . . . 147 

20. Ready-made Clothing . . . . . . . . . . 148 

21. Boots and Shoes .. .. .. .. .. .. 149 

Copy of the Schedule employed in the collection of the Costs data . 150 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

The tables on page 127, et seq , embody the information in regard to costs 
of production furnished to the Committee by various firms and associations 
They are designed to show : — 

(1) the relative importance in 1913 and 1924* respectively of the con- 
stituent heads of cost expressed as percentages of the total cost of given units 
of production (columns 1 and 21 , 

(2) the percentage increase in the total cost in the post-war as compared 
with the pre-war year, and the amounts which each of the constituent heads 
of cost contributed to the increase (column 3) , 

(3) the percentage increase between the two years in question m each of 
the constituent heads of cost considered separately (column 4) 


* In some cases the figures relate to the years 1914 and 1925, or 1923 as 
shown ill the tables 
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The plan on which the tables have been compiled and the manner in which 
they are to be read are illustrated by the following figures relating to Coal 
Mining, showing particulars given in Table 1, and the information, viz. costs 
per ton in pence, on which they are based. 


Heads of Cost 

Col. 1. 

Col 

2 

Col 3 

Col 4 

j 

Cost per 
ton in 
pence, 
1913 

Dis- 

j tnbution 
of Cost, 
1913 

Cost per 
ton m 
pence, 
1925 

Dis- 
tribution 
of Cost, 
1925 

Cost in 
1925 in 
terms of 
, total 
1913 cost 
taken as 
100 

Items of 
1925 cost 
in terms 
of rela- 
tive 1913 
figures 
taken as 
100 


Pence 

Per cent 

Pence 

Per cent 



Materials . 

13 00 

11*4 

22*26 

10 3 

19 6 

171 

Wages and Salaries 

85-45 

75 3 

160-74 

74 3 

141-6 

188 

Other Expenses 

15*05 

13*3 

33*22 

15-4 

29-3 

221 

Totals 

113*50 

100*0 

216*22 

100*0 

190*5 

— 


The percentage figures of Col 1 are those of the 1913 cost per ton in pence 
expressed in percentage form and those of Col. ^ are those of the 1925 cost 
per ton in pence similarly expressed. In Col. 3 the 1925 figures of cost in 
pence are expressed as percentages not of the total 1925 cost {216 '22d.), 
but of the total 1913 cost (113 50i.). This column shows, therefore, that 
the total cost per ton of coal raised had increased in 1925 to 190*5 per cent 
of the 1913 cost, ol which Materials accounted for 19*6 per cent., Wages and 
Salaries for 141*6 per cent., and Other Expenses lor 29*3 per cent. The 
figures of Col 4 show each head of 1925 cost separately expressed as a per- 
centage of its own 1913 level. Thus, Materials m 1925 at 22‘26d were 
equivalent to 171 per cent of the 1913 Material cost, viz 16d 

It will be seen, therefore, in the light of the foregoing explanations, that if 
a quantity of coal cost ;fl00 to raise in 1913 (Col 1), Materials accounted for 
^11*4 of the ;fl00, Wages and Salaries for ^75*3, and Other Expenses for 
^13*3 The same quantity of coal cost ;<190*5 (Col. 3) to raise in 1925, of 
which Materials accounted for ;^19*6, Wages and Salaries for ;^141‘6, and 
Other Expenses for ;^29*3. The rate of growth in each of these heads of cost 
is shown m Col. 4. Thus, Materials at were 171 per cent, of the 1913 
Materials (;^11*4), Wages and Salaries at ;ri41*6 were 188 per cent of the 
1913 Wages and Salaries (^75*3), and Other Expenses at /29*3 were 221 per 
cent of the 1913 Other Expenses (;fl3*3). 

The extent to which, by reason of their differing rates of increase, the several 
heads of cost had altered m their relative importance as parts of the total 
cost of production will be seen in Col 2, where each head is shown as a per- 
centage of the total post-war cost. Thus, the Material cost in Coal Mining, 
’which m 1913 comprised 11*4 per cent, of the total cost, comprised in 1925 
10*3 per cent , i.e. ;fl9*6 out of ;fl90*5, and Wages and Salaries, which in 
1913 accounted for 75*3 per cent, of the total cost, comprised in 1925 74*3 
per cent., 1 e ;^141 *6 out of ^190*5. 

It .should be noted that the figures in Col 4 of the tables have been cal- 
culated not from the figures given in the other columns, which are approxi- 
mated to one place of decimals, but from the original information furnished, 
which was in some cases to two or more places of decimals and m others in 
terms of money. 
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In view of the importance from a cost point of view of the extent to which 
the undertakings concerned were employed information has been given, 
where available, at the head of the tables as to the ratio of actual to potential 
production in both the pre-war and the post-war year In those cases where 
such information is not available information is given, wherever possible, of 
the relative size of the total output in^^the two years This information, 
however, is a less reliable guide to the extent to which the works were employed 
than are the figures of ratio of actual to potential production, except in cases 
where the capacity of the undertakings has remained unchanged 

Every care has been taken in collecting the data presented m the tables to 
obtain figures relating in each case to as nearly as possible an identical unit 
of production in both the pre-war and the post-war year Wherever factors 
that would disturb comparison are known to exist the fact has been indicated 
by footnotes to the tables, except where, as in the case of tables having 
reference to the output of an entire factory or industry, the title of the table 
is itself sufficient warning that the unit of production may not be precisely 
similar in each year. 


Classification. 

The degree of detail furnished in the returns made by manufacturers and 
the methods of costing employed differ, and it has, therefore, not been possible 
to secure complete uniformity of classification in the tables The majority 
of the returns made were rendered on the Schedule employed by the Com- 
mittee in collecting the data A copy of that Schedule will be found at 
page 150. Other figures submitted are based on returns made to trade 
organisations, and these ex|?ibit certain differences of form 

So far as possible the figures of cost have been grouped under the main 
heads [a] Materials, {b) Wages and Salaries, and (c) Other Expenses The 
figures classed under Wages and Salaries comprise the total wages and salaries 
paid except in so far as such pa^mients are included m Other Expenses, e g 
under the heading of Maintenance and Depreciation of Plant and Buildings 
or under the heading of Other Charges 
Where detailed information is available the particulars have been tabulated 
according to the following classification, and modifications of that classifica- 
tion, where they are known to exist, are indicated by footnotes 

Materials comprises the cost of direct materials of manufacture and of 
process materials Usually freight on materials is included In some cases 
Materials are shown '' less credits 

Wages, direct, comprises the cost of wages described as ''Direct'’ or "Pro- 
ductive," and are assumed to represent all pa5mients for labour that can be 
booked direct to a process or order 

Wages, indirect, comprises the cost of \vages described as “ Indirect " or 
Unproductive " The item of works expenses " Unproductive Wages and 
Salaries," where furnished, is here included. 

W ages, total, represents the total of direct and indirect wages where separate 
figures are available, or "Wages" or "Labour" wffiere only total figures 
were given. 

Salaries comprises the items of cost " Salaries," " Administrative and 
Office Staff," and " Directors' and Partners' Salaries," whichever were given 
Power, etc comprises the items of cost "Fuel and Motive Power" and 
Lighting, Heating and Water " 

Depreciation and Maintenance comprises the cost of " Depreciation of 
Plant and Buildings," and “ Repairs and Maintenance of Plant and 
Buildings " In cases where repair and maintenance work is carried out 
by the manufacturers' own staff the remuneration of such staff is presumed 
to be here included. 
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Rates, Property Tax and Social Charges comprises the items of cost Local 
Rates/’ Property Tax,” “ State Insurance,” and ” Workmen’s Compen- 
sation ” 

Other Charges composes all items of cost not covered by the foregoing, and 
includes items appropriate to other heads where the degree of detail furnished 
does not permit of an exact allocation to the separate heads. 


Interest on capital, taxes other than property tax, and outward freight on 
the products of manufacture have been excluded except where otherwise 
stated. 

TABLE 1. 

COAL MINING* * * § 


Heads of Cost. 

Distribution of 
Cost. 

Cost m 
1925 in 
terms of 
total 1913 

Items of 
1925 
cost in 
terms of 
relative 


1913. 

May-July, 

1925. 

cost 

taken as 
100. 

1913 
figures 
taken as 
100. 

Materials 1 . 

Per cent. 
11*4 

Per cent. 
10-3 

19-6 

171 

Wages and Salaries 

75*3 

74-3 

141-6 

188 

Wages — Direct . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indirect 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total .. 

72-7 

70-7 

134-7 

185 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 

2-6 

3-6 

6-9 

266 

ment, etc 





Other Expenses 

13-3 

15-4 

29-3 

221 

Power, Light, Water, 

t 

t 

t 

— 

Heating, etc 




Depreciation and Main- 

t 

f 

t 

— 

tenance 





Rates, Property Tax and 

3 6 

5*9 

11-2 

315 

Social Charges § 





Other Charges |1 . . 

9-7 

9-5 

18-1 

186 

Totals . . 

100-0 

100-0 

190-5 

— 


* The particulars shown are based on the table — Comparison of Costs of 
Production per Ton Commercially Disposable in the Coal Mining Industry of 
Great Britain (excluding South Staffs and Salop, Cumberland and Bristol) 
m 1913 and May-July, 1925 — published in the Report (Vol 3, page 45) of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, 1925 

f Included m Other Charges except, in the case of Maintenance, in so far 
as Timber and Stores are included m Materials, and the wages of maintenance 
are included m Wages 

I Relates to the item of cost ” Timber and Stores ” only. 

§ Including the item of cost ” Welfare ” 

II Including Royalties which amounted to S'ZSd per ton in 1913 and 6 • 33^?. 
per ton in May- July, 1925, or 4*71 and 2*93 per cent, respectively of the 
total cost. 
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Gross cost of coals to ovens, i e excluding credits for the value of residuals. t Electric power only. t Included m Other Charges. 

§ Includes Water. II Depreciation is excluded. 
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TABLE 3 

GAS. 


Ratio of actual to potential production : 
1913, 80 per cent . , 1924, 97 per cent. 


Heads of Cost. 

Distribution of 

Cost. 

Cost in 
1924 
in terms 
of total 

Items of 
1924 
cost in 
terms of 
relative 


1913 

1924. 

1913 cost 
taken as 
100. 

1913 
figures 
taken as 
100. 

Materials* . . 

Per cent 
10*2 

• 

Per cent. 
12-9 

23*4 

229 

Wages and Salaries 

45-7 

46*1 

84*0 

184 

Wages — Direct . . 

40-2 

38*9 

70*8 

176 

Indirect 

3*8 

5-4 

9*9 

261 

Total . . 

44*0 

44*3 

80*7 

183 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 

1*7 

1*8 

3*3 

194 

ment, etc. 





Other Expenses 

44-1 

41*0 

74*7 

169 

Power, Light, Water, 

1 




Heating, etc. 

y 23-2 

23*7 

43*1 

186 

Depreciation and Main- 
tenance 

J 




Rates, Property Tax and 

12-9 

8*5 

15*5 

120 

Social Charges 





Other Charges . . 

8-0 

8*8 

16*1 

201 

Totals 

100 '0 

100*0 

182*1 

— 


Note — ^The above figures were supplied by the National Gas Council and 
are stated to refer to the total production of one large undertaking. 

* Net value of materials after crediting value of residuals. 
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TABLE 4 

BASIC PIQ IRON. 

Ratio of actual to potential production * 
19 IB, 84 per cent ; 1924, 58 per cent. 


Heads of Cost. 

Distiibution 
of Cost, 
1913 

Cost in 
1924 
in terms 
of total 
1913 cost 
taken as 
100 

Items of 
1924 
cost in 
terms of 
relative 
1913 
figures 
taken as 
100 

Materials'’' 

Per cent 
82-5 

127-3 

154 

Wages and Salaries [ 

8*9 

17-4 

195 

Wages — Direct 

— 

— 

— 

Indirect . . 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

Salaries — Office, Management, etc. 

— 

— 

— 

Other Expenses 

8-6 

13-4 

156 

Power 

2-9 

3-7 

126 

Repairs and Maintenance j: 

3-8 

6-1 

160 

Rates, Property Tax and Social 

0-6 

1-2 

197 

Chaiges 

Other Charges 

1-3 

2*4 

194 

Totals , , 

100-0 

158-1 

— 


Note . — This table is based on information supplied by the National 
Federation oi Iron and Steel Manufacturers relating to the production of 
nine Companies, representative of the N E Coast, Wales, Scotland and 
Lincolnshiie districts, which in 1924 amounted to approximately 1,500,000 
tons, or 61 per cent of the total output of basic pig iron, or some 20 per cent 
of the total production of pig iron in Great Britain Depreciation was not 
taken into account in arriving at the total costs 

^ Materials less credits 

j- It was stated that it was not possible to make an accurate division 
between Wages and Salaries because of the fact that in many cases Wage 
Earners in 1913 were classified as Salaried Staff m 1924. 

I Depreciation is excluded 
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SUNDRY PIG IRON AND STEEL COSTS. 
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works were closed for 8 weeks m the post-war year m consequence of a labour dispul 
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t Depreciation is excluded, 
tt Included m Other Charges. 
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TABLE 7 

f 

TINPLATES 


Heads of Cost. 

Distributi 

1914 

on of Cost i 

1924. 

Cost in 
1924 
in terms 
of total 
1914 cost 
taken as 
100 

Items of 
1924 
cost m 
terms of 
relative 
1914 
figures 
taken as 
100 


Per cent 

i 

Per cent 



Materials 

70 3 

62-1 

104*1 

148 

Wages and Salaries . , 

f. — 







Wages — Direct . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indirect 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . 

18 6 

22*5 

37*7 

203 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 


* 


— 

ment, etc 





Other Expenses 

IM 

15*4 

26*0 

233 

Power, Light, Water, 

3-7 

4*9 

8*2 

218 

Heating, etc 





Depreciation and Main- 

5*7 

7*2 

12*2 

214 

tenance 





Rates, Property Tax and 

0*4 

M 

1*8 

508 

Social Charges t 





Other Charges 

1*3 

2*2 

3*8 

282 

Totals 

j 

100*0 

100 0 

167-8 

-- 


NoH — It IS stated that the iigiires given are based on the actual results 
ot a representative works where the plant, capacity, etc , remained since 1914 
practically unchanged. 

* Included with Other Charges, 
t Including Welfare. 
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* Covering the preparation of the wire rod, the manufacture of the wire itself, and the cost m the netting factory, 
t Principally composed of warehouse wages. % Depreciation is excluded. § Fuel and Eight only. Power and laght only. 
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TABLE 9. 

THE ENGINEERIN(S^ INDUSTRY. 


Heads of Cost. 


Distribution of Cost. 


1923, 

1924. 

1925 

1926. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

* Per cent. 

Materials . , 

44*5 

46*1 

46-3 

46*1 

Wages and Salaries 

35-5 

35*4 

35-5 

35*7 

Wages — Direct 

20*6 

20*5 

20*9 

20-5 

Indirect t . , 

13*4 

13*4 

13*1 

13*7 

Total 

34*0 

33*9 

34*0 

34*2 

Salaries — Office, 

1*5 

1*5 

1*5 

1*5 

Management, etc.* 





Other Expenses 

20*0 

18 5 

18*2 

18*2 

Power, Light, Water, 

n 

— 

— 

— 

Heating, etc 





Depreciation and 

— 

— 


— 

Mamtenance 





Rates, Property Tax 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and Social Charges 





Other Charges 



• 

— 

Totals . . 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Note . — This table is based on information supplied by the Engineering and 
Allied Employers* National Federation, the number of firms and the turnover 
represented being • — 

Fi vms T mnover. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 



i 

1,438 

188,703,250 

1,149 

190,499,790 

1,071 

196,102,230 

1,030 

187,764,330 


' Includes payments in lespect of National Health and Unemployment 
Insurance , see also note 


* Comprises the remuneration of partners, directors and managing direc- 
tors , the salaries of staff, including management, general office and drawing 
office, are included m Indirect Wages 
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TABLE 10. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
192S Output 45 per cent, of that in 1913. 


Heads of Cost. 

Distribution of 

Cost 

Cost in 
1923 
in terms 
of total 

Items of 
1923 
cost in 
terms ot 
relative 


1913. 

1923. 

1913 cost 
taken as 
100. 

1913 
figures 
taken as 

1 100 

Materials 

1 

Per cent. 
46-5 

Per cent. 
37-0 

77-7 

167 

Wages and Salaries 



— — 





Wages — Direct . . 

26*9 

^3-9 

50-2 

187 

Indirect 

9^4 

13-8 

29-0 

! 307 

Total .. 

36-3 

37-7 

79-2 

1 218 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 


* 


i 

ment, etc 





Other Expenses 

17*2 

25*3 

53-2 

309 

Power, Light, Water, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heatmg, etc. ' 





Depreciation and Main- 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

tenance 





Rates, Property Tax and 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

Social Charges 





Other Charges . . 





... - - . - .. 

Totals . . , . 

! 

100-0 

100 0 

210-1 

i 


Note . — The comparison of pre-war and post-war figures regarding Agri- 
cultural Machinery can only be approximate on account of differing proportions 
of various types and sizes of machinery manufactured. The figures given are 
based on data supplied by the Agricultural Engineers' Association, embodying 
the results of 29 firms, comprising over 90 per cent, of the trade of the 
membership. 

^ Salaries are included with Other Expenses, which also include interest 
on borrowed money. Remuneration of managing directors or partners is 
excluded. 
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f Based on numbers of locomotives pioduced 
t Included in Other Kxpenses 
§ Including Rent 
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TABLE 12. 

« 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS, ETC. 

*Ratto of actual to potential production 
19 IB, 74 per cent , 1924, 34 per cent. 


Heads of Cost 

Distribu 

Cos 

1913. 

dion of 
;t. 

1924 

Cost in 
1924 
m teims 
of total 
1913 cost 
taken as 
100. 

Items of 
1924 
cost in 
terms of 
relative 
1913 
figures 
taken as 
100. 


Per cent. 

* Per cent. 



Materials . . 

63-0 

59-^ 

100 0 

160 

Wages and Salaries 

25 0 

1 28 8 

48-9 

198 

Wages — Direct . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indirect 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

23-0 

26 0 

44 0 

195 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 

2*0 

2-8 

4-9 

244 

ment, etc. 





Other Expenses 

12-0 

12-2 

2M 

179 

Power, laght. Water, 

L6 

1 0 

1-7 

106 

Heating, etc. 





Depreciation and Main- 

3-0 

3-5 

6-2 

209 

tenance 





Rates, Property Tax and 

1-5 

1-7 

3-0 

205 

Social Charges 





Other Charges . 

5 9 

6 0 

10 2 

176 

Totals 

100 0 

100-0 

170-0 



* On a horse-power basis. 
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* On a tonnage basis 

t Firm C was in 1924 making parts that in 1913 were purchased. The 1924 figures of Miterials and Wages have, however, been adjusted for that factor The Materials Cost in 
1924 is stated to have been somewhat reduced on 1913 values for comparison owmg to modified designs. 
t Included with Other Expenses 



FIRM D— A SPINNING FRAME. FIRM E— MEDIUM SIZED ENGINE. I FIRM F— PEDAL BICYCLE. 
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rent of that of 1913 

** Includes Tool expenditure 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING * I FIRM A— MOTOR f FIRM B— CABLES 
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TABLE 15. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Hull of a First-class Passenger and Cargo Steamship ^ 


1 

Heads of Cost. 

Distribution of 

Cost 

Cost m 
1925 
in terms 
oi total 

Items of 
1925 
cost in 
terms of 
relative 


1914. 

1925. 

1914 cost 
taken as 
100 

1914 
figures 
taken as 
100. 

Material sf . . 

Per cent 

1 60*3 

Per cent. 

60*5 

88*9 

148 

i 

Wages and vSalanes 

— 


: ■— 

— 

Wages — Direct . . 

— 

— 

! 

— 

Indirect 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . 

33*5 

33*3 

49*0 

146 

Salaries — Office, Manage- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

•i* 

— 

ment, elc 





Othei Expenses 

6 2 

6*2 

9 1 

146 

Pow’-er, Light, Water, 

— 

, — , 

— 


Heating, etc. 





Depreciation and Main- 


— 

. — 

— 

tenance 





Rates, Property Tax and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Social Charges 





Other Charges . . 





Totals 

100*0 

100*0 

147*0 

— 


* The figures tabulated relate to the cost ol the hull of the vessel only, 
which comprised 71*9 per cent of the combined cost of hull and machinery 
m 1914 and 67*5 per cent in 1925 

t Described as the cost of Materials and Equipment. It is stated that the 
increased cost of the steel used in 1925 as compared with 1914 was only a little 
over 30 per cent , the 48 per cent, inciease m the cost of the Materials and 
Equipment as a whole having been occasioned by greater increases in the 
cost of timber, auxiliary fittings, etc. 

I Included in Other Expenses. 
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of the exact quantities of materials taken for 1924. 
J Included m Other Charges 
§ Total factory cost only. 

II Including fire and guarantee insurance. 
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of 55 j hours m 1914 and of 48 hours in 1925. 

* Comprises “ Wages Costs including Management.” 
t Including Insurance, 
t Including Interest 
§ Comprises “ Management.” 
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On the basis of dozens manufactured 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 
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COPY OF THE SCHEDULE EMPLOYED IN THE COLLECTION OF 

THE COSTS DATA 

1. The Committee on Industry and Trade are endeavouring to ascertain 
what proportions of the total cost of production in various industries are 
due to the vaiious elements in costs such as Wages, materials, and overhead 
charges. They also wish to ascertain how the post-war proportions for these 
elements compare with the corresponding pre-war figures 

2 For the foicgoing purpose, the Committee desire to obtain particulars 
relating to lepresentativc commodities m a number of industries, and the 
attached schedule has been prepaied to show the general character of the 
information desired The schedule will, no doubt, require modification and 
adaptation accordmg to the paiticular industry and commodity dealt with. 
No figures of actual cost (in /. d ) are asked for, but only propoitions The 
figures are intended fo refer to some convenien'^* quantity ix yards, y tons, 
/ pairs or dozens, etc ), and it is suggested that, for convenience, the various 
items should be expressed as parts of 1,000. 

3 The commodities selected for examination should be typical and repre- 
sentative oi a large volume of production, and should, if possible, be identical 
and produced bv the same processes in the two years compared. If the last- 
mentioned condition cannot be fulfilled, products should be selected winch 
comply as nearly as possible, and information should be given as to the differ- 
ences between the two, and, if possible, the effect or these differences on the 
various factors entering into the analysis should be estimated. 

4 The following explanatory notes are intended as a guide in filling up the 

attached schedule — ^ 

(a) Years for Companion. 

It the years 1913 and 1924 are inconvenient, please substitute the 
nearest pre-\var year and the latest post-war year for which the figures 
can be given 

(b) Process Costs. 

Where the commodity dealt with is the result of several successive 
processes earned on in the works (e g spinning, weaving and dyeing) , 
and a separate analysis of each process can be given, this should be done . 

(c) Detailed Analysis [Section C). 

As already stated, the schedule ma^- require modification and adap- 
tation m particular cases, and this applies especially to Section C 
The extent to which that Section can be completed in each case will 
depend on the costings system used in the works, and the applicability 
of the items enumerated m the Section +o the case In some cases, 
items which do not appeal m the Schedule may be of importance and 
should, of course, be inserted In all cases, those items which are not 
applicable should be deleted, and where separate figures lor particular 
items cannot be given, they should be included in the item other 
expenses 

pi) Materiah ii^ed [Seitions B and C) 

lht‘ market and not cost price of materials used should be taken 
where the hriii produce or control their own Materials In cases where 
two or more kinds oi materials enter to an important degree into the 
product^ g steel and tin in tinplates, wool and jute in carpets, hides 
and tanning materials in leatheij, these should be given separately in 
Section C if possible 

fe) Rent (Secnon C), 

Where the Woiks and Premises arc freehold, please state how the 
charge cqiiu'alcnt to Rent is computed 
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(f‘ Directors^ or Partners' Salaries {Section C), 

Directors* Fees should be excluded 
(g) Cost-figures {Sutions B and C) 

The productions making up 1,000 representing the total cost in 191S 
will, oi course, be based on actual money cost, though no money 
figures need be shown • 

The figure representing the total cost m 1924 will be ascertained by dividing 
the actual total money cost m 1924 by the actual total money cost m 1913 and 
multiplying by 1,000, e g 

Total money cost in 1924— ;^2,210 
Total money cost m 1913 — 1,300 ' 

Similarly, the figures for +he detailed items ot cost in 1924 will be ascertained 
by substituting for the above “ dividend ’* the money cost of the separate 
items and multiplying by 1,000, thus — 

Cost of wages in 1924 — 1,040 
Total money cost in 1913=;^ 1,300 
The total of the separate items of cost m 1924 should then correspond 
With the Total Cost in 1924 shown in the above example as 1,700. 


,X 1-000 •= 1,700. 


X 1,000=800 


Schedule 

Section A Particulars of Commodity , etc 


Article selected for comparison .... 

1 

• 

Quantity to which the comparison applies 


Potential Maximum Output 

1913 

1924. 


Actual quantitv produced 





Section B. Summary Analysis 



1913 

1924 

(based on 
vear 1913, 

" 1,000) 


Total cost of production (excluding all 
interest) 

Comprising — 

Wages 

Materials used 

Overhead charges 

1,000 






1,000 

i 
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Section C. Detailed Analysis. 


1913. 


1924 


DIRECT CHARGES. 
Materials used 


Wages 

Works expenses 

Non-productive Wages and Salaries. . 
National Health Insurance and Unem- 
ployment Insurance 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Rent 

Rates 

Maintenance of plant and buildings . . 
Depreciation of plant and buildings. . 

Fuel and motive power 

Lighting, heating and water 

Royalties 

Other expenses 


PRIME COST 


INDIRECT CHARGES. 


Rent 

Rates 

Maintenance . , . 
Depreciation . . . . 


I Lighting, heating, 
V and water . . . 


/ 


Offices 

and 

Ware- 

houses. 


Administrative and office staff 

Directors’ or partners’ salaries 

Selhng expenses, including travelling . . 
Other expenses 


TOTAL COST 


(excluding all mterest) 


1,000 


Note —Actual money costs are not asked for Each item is to be expressed 
as so many parts of the 1,000 at foot of Column 1 (vear 1913). The increases 
in costs lor 1924 will appear in Column 2 and the total at the foot oi this 
column will reflect the increase of charges on the 1913 basis 
See also ATote 4 (g). 
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APPENDIX n. 

TABLES OF COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Wholesale Distribution — Page. 

Table 1. General Trade .. .. .. 153 

„ 2. Drapery and Clothi^-g . . . . . . . . . . 154 

,, 3. Grocery and Provisions . • . . . . . . . . 155 

„ 4. Boots and Shoes . . . . . . . . . . , . 156 

Retail Distribution — 

Table 5. General Supply Stores . . . , . . . . . . 157 

,, 6. Grocery and Provisions , . . . . . . . . . 158 

Note, 


Classification. — The expenses of the distributive businesses have been 
grouped under four heads, viz. : — 

[а] Wages, Salaries and State Insurance. 

(б) Selling Expenses, including, so far as can be ascertained from the 

particulars furnished, the cost of delivery, advertising and agency, 
printing, stationery, travelling, postages, telegrams, telephones, etc. 
{c) Premises, comprising the cost of rent (if any), rates, power, heat, light, 
water, insurance and repairs, maintenance and depreciation of 
properties, 
id) Other expenses. 

Inasmuch as the information tabulated was submitted to the Committee in 
varying forms, certain diherences of classification are unavoidable. Wherever 
such difierences are known to exist attention is called to them by footnotes. 

Interest. — It is usual in the accounts of a co-%perative society to include as 
an expense interest on the value of buildings, fixtures and stocks. Except 
where otherwise stated, such interest has been excluded from the expenses 
tabulated. 

TABLE 1. 

Wholesale Distribution — General Trade, 



Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society A — All 
Departments. 

Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society B — Gro- 
cery, Drapery, Boots 
and Furniture Depts. 

I. Make-Up of Selling Prices. 
Purchases (after stock 
adjustment) . 

Expenses 

Wages, Salaries and 
State Insurance. 
Selling Expenses 
Premises 

Other Expenses 

Surplus . . 

Year 

1913-14. 

Year 

1924-25. 

1913 

1924. 

95-9 

1-8 

1-0 

0*3 

0-3 

0-2 

2-3 

96-7 

1-9 

1-2 

0-3 

0-3 

0 1 

1 4 

93 8 

2-2 

{a) 1-3 

j- 0-9 

4-0 

95-3 

3-0 

{a) 1-8 

1-2 

1-7 

Net Sales 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

II. Comparison of Gross 
Margin and Expenses 
Percentages on Net Sales — 
Gross Margin 

4-1 

3-3 

6-2 

4-7 

Expenses 

1-8 

1-9 1 

2-2 ' 

3 0 

Surplus 

2-3 

1-4 ! 

4-0 

1-7 


{a) Excluding State Insurance, which is included in Other Expenses 
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Wholesale Distribution — Drapery and Clothing. 
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^ Including directors' fees — see also note f 

1 Including “ Cost of tiaveileis," 3 4 in 1913 and 3*5 in 1924/' Allowances to Customers (goods missing in transit, etc.] 
and " Incidental and extraordinary trade expenses." 

I Bad debts only — see also note t 

§ Excluding State Insurance, which is included in Other Expenses. 
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TABLE 3. 

Wholesale Distribution — Grocery and Provisions. 



Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society A 

Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society B. 


Year 

1913-14. 

Year 

1924-25. 

1913. 

1924. 

I. Make-Up of Selling Prices 
Purchases (after stock 
adjustment) 

Expenses 

Wages, Salaries and 
State Insurance. 
Selling Expenses 
Premises 

Other Expenses 

Surplus . . 

96-8 

M 

! 0*6 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

2-1 

97*6 ^ 

1 0 

0 6 

0-2 

0*1 

0 1 
1-4 

95-4 

1 3 

[a] 0-7 

1 0-6 
3-3 

96-8 

2 0 

W 1-0 

1*0 

1*2 

Net Sales 

100-0 

100 0 

100 0 

100*0 

II Comparison of Gross 
Margin and Expenses 
Percentages on Net Sales — 
Gross Margin 

3*2 

2-4 

4-6 

3*2 

Expenses 

M 

1*0 

1-3 

2*0 

Surplus 

2-1 

1-4 

3 3 

1*2 


{a) Excluding State Insurance, whicli is included m Other Expenses. 


27970 


F 
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TABLE 4. 

Wholesale Distnbtdion — Boots and Shoes. 



Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society A. 

Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society B. 


Year 

1913-14. 

Year 

1924-25. 

1913 

1924 

I. Make-Up of Selling Prices 
Purchases (after stocky 
adjustment). 

Expenses 

Wages, Salaries and 
State Insurance 

Selling Expenses 
Premises 

Other Expenses 

Surplus . . 

94-2 

3-6 

2*2 

0^5 

0*6 

0*3 

2*2 

94*2 

4 2 

2*7 

0*6 

0*6 

0*3 

1 6 

1 

92-1 

3- 3 

{a) 2-2 

} - 

4- 6 

90*2 

5*9 

{a) 3*4 

2*5 

3*9 

Net Sales 

100*0 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

IL Compcinson of Gross 
Margin and Expenses. 
Percentages on Net 
Sales — 

Gross Margin 

5 8 

5 8 

7 9 

9*8 

Expenses 

3*6 

4 2 

3*3 ! 

5*9 

Surplus 

2 2 

1 6 

i 

4*6 

3-9 


(a) Excluding State Insurance which is included in Other Expenses 



Retail Distribution — General Supply Stores {All Departments), 
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(27970) 


F2 


Excluding four departments, together comprising about one-tenth of the total annual trade, for which details are not available. 
1 Omits wrapping paper, bags and string, the cost of which is included above with Purchases. 

% Including Interest on buildings, fixtures and stocks. 

§ Excluding State Insurance. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Notes on Costs of Production in the Metallurgical Coke, Iron, 
Steel and Engineering Industries. 

Metallurgical Coke. 

Metallurgical coke is one of the most important factors in the cost of pig 
iron, in the manufacture of which some 75 to 80 per cent, of the coke oven 
output retained for home consumption is used. In the specimen cost of 
production of hematite pig iron given m a summarised form in the Table on 
page 133 the details furnished to the Committee showed that both in 1913 and 
m 1924, the cost of coke accounted for more than 33 per cent, of the total 
cost of production. In the case of basic pig iron, the total cost of which is 
less than that of hematite, more coke is required per ton of iron owing to the 
large proportion of ore of low metallic content used The Statistics of the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers show that while on an 
average slightly more than 20 cwts. of coke were used in 1924 and 1925 per 
ton of hematite pig iron manufactured, 27f cwts in 1924 and roughly 26 cwts. 
in 1925 were used per ton of basic pig, and 22| cwts. in 1924 and 24 cwts m 
1925 were consumed per ton of forge and foundry pig. 


Factovs affecting the cost of productmf at different ovens. 

The principal element in the cost of producing coke, which differs according 
to whether furnace or foundry coke is being manufactured, is the cost of coals, 
and this varies according to the quality and kind used, and with the distance 
of the coking plants from the collieries. Figures submitted to the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) showed that in the period 1 January 
to 31 July, 1925, the average price per ton of coals at ovens was 12s 2* 
in the case of ovens owned by colliery companies alone, where the ovens were 
situated at or near the collieries ; 15s. m the case of ovens owned by 

iron and steel firms and 14s 5- Sid where the ovens were owned by collieries 
and iron and steel firms combined, these two classes comprising the long 
distance traffic such as that of coking coal sent from Yorkshire to Scunthorpe 
in Lincolnshire or from Durham to Skmningrove Ironworks m Cleveland , and 
11s 8*194? in the case of independently owmed ovens, which were mainly 
situated within easy distance of the collieries. 

Figures submitted to the Committee of the cost of coals at separate plants 
associated with, and situated near, collieries show as wide a variation as 
3s Sd per ton of coke made 

The quality and kind of coal used also affect the process costs of coke 
making, as do, moreover, the type of oven used, and the amount of oven repairs 
executed The process costs of a number of separate plants were stated 
to the Committee as ranging from 3s ^d. to 6s. Id per ton of coke. In 
examples furnished to the Committee the " coke burning ” labour cost was 
Is 10 SQd per ton of coke for one plant and 2s 5*274? for another, while 
the cost of labour employed on repair work ranged from 1 • 624? per ton of coke 
to Is. 0 524?. 

Changes affecting costs of production as compared with the pre-war period. 

The industry m post-war years, as compared with the pre-war period, has 
undergone great changes. The first of these is in the type of oven In 1913, 
out of some 21,000 ovens in use during the year roughly only 6,000 were 
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bye-product recovery ovens while over 13,000 were of the beehive type. 
The position had so far changed in 1924 that of approximately 12,000 ovens 
in use, more than 9,000 were bye-product recovery ovens The importance of 
this change in regard to the costs'^ of the industry is exemplified by the fact 
that while the 1912 Census of Production showed that the value of the bye- 
products represented only 18 per cent, of-the gross output of coke ovens, the 
1924 Census showed them to amount to 31 per cent of the gross output. 
The value of the bye-products had therefore increased from some 22 per cent, 
to approximately’ 45 per cent of that of the coke produced Another of the 
changes is in the coking quality and the extent of the preliminary treatment 
of the coal used. The bye-pioduct oven has enabled coal which had been 
regarded as non-coking m old days to be manufactured into satisfactory 
metallurgical coke Yet another change has resulted from the practice of 
placing new ovens in proximity to iron and steel works in order that the 
fullest use may be made of the surplus gases The amount of gas available in 
the case of regenerative ovens is stated to be approximately 5,000 cubic feet 
of gas per ton of coal carbonised, or probably 7,500 cubic feet per ton of coke 
made, while the heat equivalent of the hot waste products and gas of waste heat 
ovens IS stated to be approximately the same. As 27]- cwts. of coke were used 
on an average in the manufacture of a ton of basic pig iron in 1924, it will be 
seen that where regenerative or waste heat coke ovens are associated with 
iron and steel plants, some 10,000 cubic feet of gas, or its equivalent in heat, 
was made available, for each ton of pig iron manufactured The gases generated 
by coke ovens not associated with iron or steel works are m many cases 
disposed of to public authorities and public utility undertakings for lighting 
purposes, as in Middlesbrou,'^!, Pontypridd, Sheffield, Leeds and Chesterfield, 
or for power purposes, as for example in the case of the gas sold to the North 
East Coast electric power system, which covers the whole of the County of 
Durham and a portion of North Yorkshire, and to the Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., which covers the West Riding of Yorkshire. The value of the 
waste heat (including gas) sold hy coke oven undertakings in 1924, is revealed 
by the Census of Production to have amounted to /465,000, i.e. roughly 9d 
per ton of coke made, or nearly 2 per cent, of the total output of the whole 
industry, including all non bye-product recovery ovens and ovens associated 
with iron and steel works. 

The changes mentioned have resulted in a measure of geographical re- 
distribution of the coking industry. In particular Yorkshire has increased 
in importance, while Durham has relatively decreased. In 1920, Yorkshire 
had almost doubled the number of bye-product recovery ovens she possessed 
in 1913 and had m fact a larger number than Durham, whose capacity, 
measured in numbers, had increased only some 25 per cent , and the Yorkshire 
output had increased over its 1913 level bv 903, 150 tons while that of Durham 
had decreased by 968,874 tons The industry had also made its appearance 
in Lincolnshire, a county that had no coking plant in 1913, but had installed 
184 bye-product recovery ovens by 1920 

The importance of linking coke production to iron and steel manufacture is 
not solely a matter of fuel economy Iron and Steel manutacturers own or 
control some 54 per cent of their metallurgical coke supply, but the remaining 
46 per cent is bought from independent undertakings and any sharp rise in the 
mai’kel price ol coke would have an important effect on the pig iron and steel 
costs coiiceincd Y hile it is stated that the capacity of the industry is suffi- 
cient to supply all potential demands of the iron and steel industry, it is by no 

jMr F \V Harbord, m his presidential address to the Iron and Steel 
Institute in ^lay, 1927, stated that the capital cost of the modern bye-product 
coke oven plant per ton of annual production was m 1912 about ISs per ton 
as cigainst 3s per ton lor the old beehive type of oven, but the greatly’ increased 
yield of coke, the recovery of bye-products and general reduction m working 
charges had justified the increased expenditure. 
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means clear that a substantial increase in the demand for coke such as would 
accompany a general increase of activity in steel production would not lead 
to substantia] increases in the market prices. In 1923, when the total 
production of metallurgical coke amounted to 13,418,314 tons as compared 
with 12,753,358 tons in 1924 and 11,008,686 tons in 1925, the average quoted 
price of Durham furnace coke, delivered at Tees-side works or at Middles- 
brough, was approximately 395. a ton, as compared with an average of 285 
a ton m 1924 and of 215. Sd. in 1925. It must be remembered that the price 
of coke m 1923 was gi'eatly ahected by a large overseas demand consequent 
on the cessation of production in the Ruhr, but the fact that the coke market 
is very sensitive to the fluctuations of supply and demand appears to be 
confirmed by the widely varying levels of the monthly average prices, which, 
being average, do not reflect the full extent of fluctuations in price. They 
varied from 265 to I85. a ton in 1913, from 31s to 44s. 6d. in 1923, from 25s. 
to 36s. 7 Id in 1924 and from 18s 7d. to 24s. Id, in 1925. There appears to 
be some danger therefore, m so far as iron and steel manufacturers do not own 
or control their coke supply, that on a large increase in demand such as the 
iron and steel industry is equipped for, the market prices of coke may again, 
as m 1923, be so high as to make pig iron production practically unreniunera- 
tive {cf. page 87). 

Pig Iron. 

Decline in output. 

The output of pig iron in Great Britain during post-war years has been 
on a much smaller scale than m the yeais immediately preceding the war. 
An important reason for the decline has been^the increased use of scrap in 
the manufacture of steel — for which the greater part of the pig iron production 
IS used No less than 4,194,418 tons of scrap w^ere used, together with 
4,480,779 tons of pig iron, in steel production in 1924, and as much as 4,671,912 
tons of sciap with 4,316,553 tons of pig iron in 1923, while m 1913 probably 
some 2,000,000 tons of scrap were used wuth some 6,000,000 tons of pig. 
While, therefore, the total amount of steel ingots and castings made m 1924 
wa,s greater than in 1913, the production of hematite and basic pig iron for 
steel manufacture had fallen from 6,134,600 tons in 1913 to 4,787,600 tons m 
1924. The requirements 111 Forge and Foundry pig iron have also greatly 
contracted The production of forge pig non fell from 1,300,800 tons m 1913 
to 375,900 tons in 1924, while that of foundry pig iron was reduced from 
from 2,500,800 tons to 1,802,600 tons 

The effect of the decline in output in increasing overhead charges per ton 
in post-war as conijiared wnth pre-war years will be obvious 

Increased cost of materials. 

The bulk of pig iron cost (some 80 per cent, as shown in Tables 4 and 6 of 
Appendix I, pages 130 and 132), is accounted for by Materials, of which the 
principal are coke or coal,''*' and iron ore or ironstone. The importance 
of the cost of coke has already been touched upon The increases in the 
cost of iron ore and ironstone as between 1913 and 1924 appear to have 
been moderate The av^erage price per ton of British hematite ore was in 
1924 2 I 5 , 9d , only some 21 per cent over its 1913 level of 175 l\d., that of 
Cleveland ironstone 65 lid , as compared with 5s. Id. in 1913, an increase of 

^ The costs of coal getting have been the subject of elaborate investigation 
by the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), a summary of whose 
Report IS set cut 111 the Chapter relating to Coal IMining m the “ Survey of 
kletal Industries.’' In view of the special investigation into the costs 
of that industry, it is not proposed to deal with them 111 this memorandum 
Full details as to the cost of coal production (by districts) are published 
quarterly by the IMines Department 
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approximately 36 per cent., and those of the cheaper Jurassic ironstones of 
Lincolnshire and the Midlands, which had a general average of 2s 2d. per ton 
in 1913, ranged from 2s. 8 d. to 3s. 3d. m 1924. A greater increase is shown 
in the average price of the coal measure ironstone of North Staffordshire 
which was 7s. 8d. a ton in 1913 and ISs. Id. a ton in 1924 Foreign ore, apart 
from manganiferous ore, imported showed an increase in price on an average 
of only some 16 per cent. 

Costs have heen further increased so far as production from home ores is 
concerned not only by the aiigment"*d first cost of materials but by increased 
transport charges, due not only to the increases m railway rates, but also to 
the longer hauls of materials m some districts For example, in 1924 the 
Cleveland ironstone raised, which m 1913 amounted to 6,010,800 tons, 
totalled only 2,234,447 tons The comparatively heavy cost of Cleveland 
ironstone and the transport charge (stated to be in the neighbourhood of 
85 a ton) incurred m bringing ores from other fields, has undoubtedly been 
a heavy handicap to the Cleveland pig iron industry, and the output of 
the North-East Coast district declined from 3,869,000 tons in 1913 to 
2,226,700 m 1924 

hicrease in average output of furnaces in blast. 

The average output per furnace m blast had grown by over 30 per cent, 
between 1913 and 1924, and new furnaces of large capacity (which are more 
economical m labour cost) have been built and brought into use even m the 
difficult years through which the industry has been passing It may be 
assumed that, generally, it is the larger and more economical of the furnaces 
that are actually used, exce|jl where, for vrork of special quality, only small 
furnaces are necessary It may well be that the cost per ton at the small 
furnaces is so much higher than at the larger ones that a large number of 
them may not be able to engage m production again except at a time of great 
demand and high prices Of a total of 464 furnaces m existence in the United 
Kingdom at 31 December, 1925, no less than 106, among which there were 
doubtless many of the older furnaces, had been out of blast for five years or 
more. Compared with the furnaces of the principal iron-producing countries, 
the British furnaces are on an average small. For example, the average 
output in 1924 per furnace m blast was upwards of 110,000 tons in the U S A., 
upwards of 73,000 (metric) tons in Germany and Luxemburg and over 57,000 
(metric) ions m France and Belgium 

Va.nat%ons in the cost of product ion in different districts 

One factor making for differences m the level of costs m the several districts 
IS the great difference m the sizes of furnace employed In 1924, when the 
average output per furnace in blast vras 39,411 tons, the average of furnaces 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire was as high as 90,324 tons, that of the 
West Coast was 57,248 tons, of the North-East coast 52,047 tons, and of 
Lincolnshire 44,775 tons, wffiiie that of Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshue was 34,023 tons, of Parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(including Sheffield) 32,600 tons, of Derby, Leicester, Notts and Northants 
27,278 tons and of Scotland 19,984 tons 

It appears also that costs m the different districts are influenced by the 
conditions affecting the supply of ore Reference has been made above to 
the position on the North-East Coast , and the figures for other districts 
appear to indicate some correspondence betw^een increases in output of ore 
and of pig non Thus the Lincolnshire output of ore increased between 
1913 and 1924 from 2,640,733 tons to 2,904,013 tons, that of Oxford and 
Rutland from 153,006 tons to 1,084,076 tons, and that of Leicestershire from 
846,021 tons to 1,026,069 tons On the other hand, in .Scotland the output 
of coal measure ironstone, the only native supply, which once \vas plentiful, 
shrank from f>91,561 tons in 1913 to 55,610 tons m 1924, while the Staffordshire 
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output of coal measure ironstone declined from 888,051 tons in 1913 to 418,529 
tons in 1924. 

The figures as regards pig iron production show that the Lincolnshire 
output increased from 450,000 tons in 1913 to 656,700 tons m 1924, and the 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham and Northants district fairly main- 
tained its position, while the output of Scotland shrank from 1,369,200 tons to 
667,800 tons, and that of the Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcester and Warwick 
district from 850,700 tons to 482,000 tons. 

That there is an appreciable difference between the cost of production of 
the several kinds of pig iron m different districts is borne out by the fact 
that while the total cost of production of basic pig iron by nine firms repre- 
sentative of each of the principal districts, as supplied to the Committee by 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, was in 1924 increased 
by 58 per cent, over that of 1913, as shown in Tabic 4 on page 130, the total 
basic pig cost of Firm A in Table 6, on page 132, had increased by 67 per 
cent , while that of one leading iirm, enjoying great advantages in production, 
was stated to have been only 45 per cent, above its 1913 level 

It will be seen from Table 6 that m the case of Firm B — Flematite Pig Iron, 
which is not comparable with the cases just mentioned, the tofcal cost had 
increased by only 34 per cent, m spite of the employment of extra staff to 
sort, grade and store the pig iron tor sale and the employment of five small 
furnaces instead of five small and one large furnace, which m 1913 produced 
much more pig iron per man employe d than the small furnaces 

Steel. 

Decline in ratio of output to cUpacity 

The most striking fact in regard to the situation of the steel industry as 
a whole m 1924 is that while its output of ingots and castings was greater 
than that of 1913, which itself was the highest in the pre-war period, its 
capacity had been so largely increased that it was working at only some 
70 per cent, of its capacity The employment available for the industry has 
been, moreover, unequally spread, owing partly to the varying circum- 
stances of the markets to which the several steel-producmg districts look 
lor the disposal of their products, and also, as will be seen later, to the 
differing levels of the cost of production. The differences that have existed 
in the percentage of capacity worked are exemplified by the fact that 
while in total the eight firms referred to in Table 5, page 131, who pro- 
duced roughly 20 per cent of the total steel ingot production were working 
in 1924 at, roughly, 76 per cent of their capacity. Firm A, in Table 6, 
was in 1924-25 working at only 53 per cent of its ingot capacity. 

The reduced ratio of output to capacity must clearly represent a heavy 
increase in the burden of overhead charges per ton produced.*^ One firm, 
evidently suffering greatly from having its plant insufficiently occupied, is 
understood to have stated in 1925 that if only it could have its works fully 
occupied the price of sheet bars could be reduced by as much as 155, a ton. 

As regards the amount of capital charges under conditions of normal 
production, Mr F. W Harbord, m his presidential address to the Iron and 
Steel Institute m May, 1927, stated that the cost in this country of a complete 
iron and steel plant designed tor rolling rails and sections with all accessories 
was in 1910-12 about £Q 10s to £7 per ton of finished rails or structural steel. 
Assuming an average figure of £6 15s. for 1912, and taking the low figure of 
8 per cent, to cover both repairs and depreciation, he concluded that the 
charge for depreciation m 1912 was 10s 9d. per ton of output, or, including 
a return at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the capital invested in the 
plant, 17s 6d. per ton. Mr. Harbord added that m view of the large increase 
m costs of plant since 1912, the corresponding charge on a comparable plant 
would now be much higher than 17s 6d per ton of output. 
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The increase in the total capacity of the steel industry vv’as, unfortunately, 
mostly acquired during the war period when prices of construction were 
very high and plant had to be extended without regard to the ordinary 
conditions that govern capitalisation Although the cost of the extensions 
was partly met from public funds, the depreciation charges on the plant 
remain a burden on the cost of production, and as a result of the capital 
expenditure involved the industry is, to some extent at least, over-capitalised. 
This condition contrasts with the situation in some of the competing Conti- 
nental countnes, where, as a result ot currency inflation or other causes, the 
improvements that have been effected are stated to have been accomplished 
with comparatnely little addition to capital charges. 

Increased cost of Materials. 

The cost of “Materials is an important element (70 to 80 per cent.) m the 
cost of production of steel. Pig iron, one of the most important materials, 
has already been discussed, but m comparing the cost of production of steel 
in post-war and pre-war years, account must be taken not only of the higher 
cost of pig iron, but also of the diminished use of pig iron and increased use 
of scrap (which is cheaper than pig iron and, moreoi-er, produced to a large 
exteiit^ — about one-halt — in the steel makers’ own works) in steel production. 
The figures are given on page 161, and it will be seen that the proportion 
of scrap to pig iron has increased from 1 * 3 in 1913 to about 1 1 m 1923 

and 1924. 

Proportion of hot metal vsed 

While, as explained below, steel produced from hot metal is (according to 
evidence submitted to the Committee) not necessarily cheaper than that 
made from cold pig iron and scrap, the process represents an important 
improvement so Uir as fuel economy is concerned, and it has undergone a 
considerable expansion since 1913 In that year less than 28 per cent of the 
pig iron consumed in steel malang was transfcried to the steel works in a 
molten condition, while the corresponding proportion in 1924 was 45 per cent. 
Of the basic pig iron produced m 1924, roughly 60 per cent and, excluding 
the requirements of Scotland and ot South Wales and Monmouth, which are 
largely obtained from other districts, a larger percentage was used m the 
molten state A much smaller proportion of the acid steel manufactured 
which represented rather less than one-third of the total steel production in 
1924, is made by the continuous hot process. In 1924 rather less than 20 per 
cent, of the total production of hematite pig iron was used m the molten 
state. In contrast, too, to basic pig iron, of winch at least 1,692,500 tons 
out of a total production of 2,445,000 in 1924, or roughly 70 per cent, was 
used in the pioducers’ own ^sorks, hematite pig iron is produced mainly for 
sale. Out ot a total production ot 2,342,600 tons only Some 540,300, or some 
221 per cent, was used m the produce owm works. 

The Committee have been assured m evidence that, given plentiful supplies 
of scrap, steel produced from scrap and cold pig iron is able to compete in cost 
with steel produced fiom hot metal Ou thai basis, it is mtciesting to note, 
in comiexion with the lerge pioportioii of the hematite pig iron which is used 
cold, that m 1924 on an a\erage 8*82 cwtb oi pig a,nd 12-32 cwts of scrap 
were used in the producLioii of each ton ol acid steel by the open hearth 
process as compared wnth 10 92 cwts. of pig and 9 -98 cwts, of scrap per ton 
of basic steel, 

Vanchons cu the cost of prodi^chon in different districts 
The aveiage cost of steel production may vary from one district to another 
owing to the difierent conditions altecting the supply of pig iron As has 
been mentioned above there are appreciable differences in the average cost 
of producing pig iron in the several districts, and (subject always to the eSect 
ol using greater or smaller quantities of scrap) these differences must tend 
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to be reflected m the Mateiials costs of steel production. They also appear 
to be reflected in the output of the different districts, for the steel output on 
the North-East Coast (where, as already explained, the local ore is expensive 
and IS supplemented by foreign ore and by home supplies on which heavy 
transport charges are incurred) had fallen between 1913 and 1924 by 300,000 
tons, while LincoliivShire and the Midland districts, whose pig iron costs may 
be presumed to be comparatively light owing to the proximity ot cheap 
ironstone, and also in the case of Lincolnshire because the local ore is self- 
fluxing, had been able to increase their steel output by nearly 700,000 tons. 

Again, some districts are self-sufficient in regard to pig iron supplies, while 
others have to draw large quantities from outside their own borders For 
example, whereas Scotland and South Wales and Monmouth produced between 
them in 1924 only 219,100 tons of basic pig they manufactured no less than 
1,634,600 tons of basic steel While a large quantity of scrap was doubtless 
used in steel manulacture, these figures suggest that a substantial quantity 
of basic pig was imported or obtained from other districts Hence the 
Materials costs of basic steel productions in Scotland and the South Wales 
district must, m so far as their basic pig iron is obtained from other districts, 
by reason of the heav\' transport charges involvetl, tend to be heavier than 
those of undertakings of corresponding size and efficiency in districts more 
favourably placed, wdiile as they must use the pig iron cold their fuel costs 
must be presumed to be heavier than those of the greater part of basic steel 
manufacture, in which the pig is used m the molten state direct from the 
blast furnace with the advantage of the use of the waste blast furnace heat. 

Again, as the North-East and the West Coast districts between them 
manufactured in 1924 1,394,600 tons of hematiiie pig, but only 338,100 tons 
of acid steel, it appears that, although some may have been used for foundry 
purposes, possibly 1,000,000 tons of pig was sent from those to other districts. 
The acid steel costs of those other districts are therefore affected by transport 
charges and by working from cold pig iron m the same way as are the costs 
of vScotland and of the South Wales and Monmouth district in regard to 
basic steel 

In considering the relative position of different districts, it should be 
remembered that the output of steel in Scotland, and on the North-East and 
West Coasts of England, was greatly affected by the depression in ship- 
building. 

While the differences m the circumstances of the several districts suggest 
that the average level of costs vanes from district to district, it would be 
incorrect to assume that because one district is better placed than another the 
costs of all manufacturers m it necessarily compare unfavourably with either 
the average cost or individual costs in the other district. Differences of 
location within a district have an important bearing on costs, as also have the 
age, size and efficiency of furnaces and rolling mills. The industry in this 
country is of longer standing than in competing countries, and some of its 
plant is smaller and less well-equipped with mechanical aids to labour and 
fuel economy devices than the more modem plant For these reasons the 
cost of production is necessarily subject to appreciable variation as between 
works even in the same district. 


Engineering. 

The great diversity of the engineering industry, which is exemplified by the 
specimen cost figures in Tables 10 to 13 of Appendix I (page 137, et saq.), 
forbids generalisations in regard to its costs, but some notes on costs m 
Locomotive Building and Agricultural Engineering are given below. 

Locomotive Building, 

As explained in greater detail in the Chapter relating to the Engineering 
Industry in the Survey of Metal Industries,” the locomotive building" 
industry is divided into two distinct sections, the one carried on by 
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the railway companies within their own organisations, the other by inde- 
pendent manufacturers As the railway companies build a substantial 
proportion of their own locomotives, the independent manufacturers are 
largely engaged upon export work, though a certain amount of the work 
resulting from the extensive programmes taken m hand by the larger railway 
companies since the war has been entrusted to independent manufacturers. 
It Will be seen from the summarised cost figures in Table 11, on page 138, 
supplied by the Locomotive Manufacturers’ Association, that in 1913, when 
the works appear to have been working to some 80 per cent, of their full 
capacity. Indirect Wages and Other Expenses accounted for 15 per cent, of 
the total cost In 1925, when the works were working at, roughly, only 
30 per cent, of their capacity, the corresponding charges amounted to 27 per 
cent, of the 1925 total cost, or 43 per cent, of the total cost in 1913. Had the 
works been occupied m 1925 to the same extent as in 1913, i e to the extent 
of 80 per cent, instead of 30 per cent , those charges would have been decidedly 
less per unit of pioduction, and, on a conseivative basis, it is probable that the 
saving in cost would have been between 5 and 10 per cent, of the total 1925 
cost The lack of a substantial home market contributes appreciably to the 
failure to realise that saving, and constitutes a serious handicap to the inde- 
pendent locomotive manufacturer in competing with manufacturers in other 
countries who have the benefit of their home markets The railway com- 
panies claim to be able to produce locomotives much more cheaply than they 
can buy them, and m so iar as their works are fully occupied with construc- 
tional work combined with repairs and maintenance, this should represent 
an appreciable advantage in lower overhead costs as compared with the 
under-employed works of t^e mdependent manufacturers Any disparity 
between the costs ot the independent locomotive manufacturer and those of 
the lailway woikshops is, no doubt, intensified by the circumstance that the 
former has to incur expenditure m canvassing for orders, and also by the fact 
that the railway companies are gradually standardising their production of 
locomotives and ordering from a certain limited number of types, while, 
owing partly to the differing requirements and the individual preferences of 
their customers throughout the world, the mdependent firms may manufac- 
ture as many as 24 different gauges and numerous different sizes of locomotives 
in one undertaking 


Ag} icultiiml Engineering. 

It has been calculated by the Agricultural Engineers’ Association that the 
output of the industry in 1923 was only about 45 per cent of the 1913 output 
The total cost figures of the 29 firms as set out on page 137 reflect in a 
marked degree the effect of the greatly reduced output The Indirect Wages, 
Salaries and Other Expenses between them accounted for as much as 39 per 
cent ot the total cost in 1923, as compared with 26 6 per cent in 1913. While 
the Materials Cost had increased m 1923 by 67 percent, of the 1913 Material 
Cost, and the Direct Wages cost had increased by 87 per cent , the Indirect 
Wages cost had increased by 207 per cent , and the Other Expenses by 
209 per cent The information furnished does not permit of a close estimate 
of the extent to which the costs were increased by reason of the fall in output, 
but it may be conjectured that it lay between 5 and 10 per cent of the total 
cost It should be remembered, moreover, that the figures given are total 
cost figures of 29 firms, and inasmuch as the costs of the various firms must 
be presumed to have exhibited large variations it is probable that in some 
instances the costs of individual firms were swollen to an even greater extent 
by reason of the reduced production 

The industry appears, moreover, to incur heavy railway transport charges 
both on its materials and its products It has been estimated that the railway 
charges from works to port of shipment amounted m 1924 to no less than 
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9 • 6 per cent, of the sale value of ploughs, while if the freight charges on ma- 
terials to the works were included, the total inland transport charges amounted 
to 15 per cent, of the selling value. This figure represents only freight 
directly chargeable to the industry, and does not include the transport charges 
included in the cost of materials bought. The bulky and heavy nature of 
the industry's materials and products are such that transport costs must 
inevitably be heavy, but the location of manufacture, which appears to have 
grown up mainly in proximity to the principal home markets, certainly 
contributes to increase those costs by long railway hauls to the coast in the 
case of export, and would appear to represent a substantial handicap to the 
industry in its export trade. 
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OVER-CAPITALISATION. 

[NOrS—The Committee on Industry and Trade are indebted for this 
Memorandum to a Chartered Accountant of wide experience who prepared it 
for them at their request.] 

The object of this memorandum is to examine some features of 
the phenomenon known as over-capitalisation in relation to industry 
or commerce. The subject is discussed with reference to public 
limited companies. It is convenient to adopt this course, for it is 
only in respect of such companies that particulars attract public 
interest when reductions of capital to remedy over-capitalisation 
are effected. Moreover, the capital of public limited companies 
(which amounted to a total of |3,180 millions on 31st December, 
1926) represents a large and probably ever-increasing proportion of 
the total capital employed in British industry and trade. At the 
same time it is no doubt the case that private companies are not 
exempt from the possibility of over-capitalisation ; the conclusions 
reached in this memorandum will probably be found to apply to 
them also. • 

Another limitation on the present discussion of over-capitalisation 
IS that it relates primarily to the effects of this condition on the 
business of a company as a going concern (including the effects on 
costs, prices, and wages), and does not attempt to deal with the 
matter from the point of view of the investor or speculator. 

Over-capitalisation attracts attention mainly on account of the 
belief that if the capital of an undertaking is excessive, this will 
lead to results prejudicial to the interests of the other parties con- 
cerned such as workpeople and consumers.* In order to examine 
this question, it is necessary to consider the effect of over-capitalisa- 
tion on costs of production and on prices, as well as to discuss more 
generally its effects on industry and trade The events of the post- 
war years have drawn attention to the existence of over-capitalisa- 
tion, since a considerable number of companies, many of them large 
and conspicuous m the public eye, have found it necessary to take 
steps for the reduction of their share capital or the lightening by 
other means (for example a moratorium in relation to debentures) 

For example, the following motion was put forward for discussion (though 
it was not actually discussed) in the Flouse of Commons on 5th March, 1924 • — 
To call attention to the Over- Capitalisation of industry , and to 
move. That, in the opinion ol this House, the present over-capitalisation 
of Industry has, by increasing the aggregate return to capital, added 
substantially to the cost of production and reduced the amount available 
for wages and is calculated to hinder a revival of trade, and this House 
urges the Government to institute an enquiry into the question.” 
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of the burden of their capital commitments. While the largest 
individual cases in which such action has been taken have occurred 
m the iron and steel and engineering industries, noteworthy examples 
can also be found in connexion with shipbuilding, cotton spinning, 
wool, rubber, glass, dyestuffs ajid food products, as well as in whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

To a large extent the inflation of capital in these and similar cases 
arose out of the conditions prevailing during and immediately after 
the war. For example, companies engaged m the iron and steel, 
engineering and shipbuilding industries, made large extensions of 
premises and plant during the war to meet the demands for munitions 
and instruments of war. The cost of these extensions, though 
financed to a considerable degree by Government grants or allow- 
ances, was heavy ; and when peace came, further expenditui*e had 
to be incurred (at a period of soaring costs and prices) to transform 
factories from war- work to peace-time production For all these 
purposes large increases in capital had to be made. Again, in these 
and other industries the expectation of a long spell of active trade 
and prosperity following the war led to the inception of enterprises 
planned on a corresponding scale and capitalised accordingly since 
they were carried out at high cost. 

The result was that a number of enterprises found themselves 
facing the post-war period with extensive productive resources but 
also with extensive and expensive organisations, and debenture and 
loan obligations the cost of which could be met only if production 
remained profitable and was carried on on a large scale. When the 
slump of 1920-21 came, bringing with it reduced demand and 
diminished prices, it is not surprising that the burden of such charges 
was found too heavy Similarly, the slump brought serious diffi- 
culties for wholesale and retail trading businesses which had locked 
up large amounts of working capital m manufactured stocks acquired 
at high cost. 

In another class of case (including some instances where no exten- 
sion of productive capacity was involved), amalgamations and 
combinations of companies were effected on a financial basis which, 
while it may have had some relation to the inflated values of works, 
plant, costs of materials and rates of wages prevailing before the 
slump, was found to involve over-capitalisation when the realities 
of the post-war situation came to be revealed. 

In other cases (mainly cotton-spinning companies) where neither 
extension of productive capacity nor combination of undertakings 
was necessarily involved, capital was increased by means of financial 
operations carried out in the period of temporary prosperity and 
high prices which immediately followed the war Mills were revalued 
on the basis of the high replacement costs then prevailing and on the 
basis of this revaluation, together with the high values of the stocks 
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of both raw material and of the manufactured stocks, the capitalisa- 
tion was increased either by an issue of bonus shares, by a sale to a 
new company formed for the purpose, or by other means 

Meaning of over-capitalisation. 

In practice, two different tests of over-capitalisation are applied, 
accoiding as the amount of " share and loan capital is compared 
with [a) the value of the company's saiplus assets, including as an 
asset a reasonable value of goodwill ; (&) its profits over a period of 
years. t These two standards of comparison are generally employed 
at different peiiods in the history of a company. The fiist [a) is the 
standard by which ovcr-capitalisation is measured when the company 
is formed, the second (6) is the standard by which over-capitalisation 
is measured during its life, and the first {a) is again the standard by 
which over-capita lisation is measured when it is being wound up. 

The disregard with which shareholders and the Stock Exchange 
treat the possible value {either the value as a going concern or the 
value for sale) of surplus assets so long as a company is earning good 
profits and paying good dividends can hardly be exaggerated 

Under what circimistai^ces does over-capitalisation arise if tested 
by the standard [a) above ? 

1, The owner of a business or a promoter, forms a company 
to acquire the business at a price which is excessive in 
relation to its assets and goodwill. If all or part of the 
purchase consideration payable to him is satisfied m fully 
paid shares he has freedom in making the price higher 
than if he were selling for cash. He postpones till a 
i.rourable opportunity tlie unioading of his shares 

2 In an amalgamation m winch the component businesses are 
being acquired for shares, reiaewe values, not absolute 
values, arc important. The oi^bstcincc is that each party 
to the amalgamation should receive his proper fraction of 
the wiioic. Although that is so shareholders are actracted 
by nominal values, and ihe tendency is to make the pur- 
chase consideraliun, and consequently tin share capital, 
iilgh There is m such circumc^taiiccs no inherenc factor 
w'hieh binds the parties to reasonableness of price m rela- 
tion lo vnlacs 


‘ The course of events in icgaid to cotton-spmnmg mills is very interesting 
irom the point oi view of this memorandum, and some particulars will be 
found in Appendix 3 to the Committee’s Survey of the Cotton Industry. 

j The word “ over-capitalisation " is sometimes used with an entirely 
dihereiit meaning, viz. to describe a company of which the capital is in excess 
of its trading necessities in the sense tliat it has surplus cash invested outside 
the business because it cannot usefully be employed therein This case is 
clearly not relevant to the present consideration. 
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3. A company constructs or acquires, say, a cotton mill, iron and 

steel works, or a ship during a boom period or period of 
high prices, and when the boom has passed, and prices 
have fallen, its capital is far in excess of the current value 
of its assets. 

4. A company by a revaluation of its assets at boom prices 

creates an apparent reserve which is made the basis of an 
issue of bonus shares. Boom values subsequently fall and 
the capital remains at an inflated figure, 

5. A company whose capital was originally not necessarily exces- 

sive in relation to the value of its assets may become over- 
capitalised (a) if through decline in demand its productive 
capacity (premises, plant and machinery, etc.) comes to 
exceed its need, or {b) if its assets arc diminished by losses 
in trading, oi its fixed assets depreciate in value over a 
period of years through failure to maintain out of income, 
obsolescence, etc. 

Over-capitalisation tested by the standard {b), i.e. earnings, 
presents different features. What it generally means is that over a 
period of some years the company's earmrrgs have been insufficient 
to pay reasonable dividends. 

It will be seen that the results of applying the two standards of 
measurement do not always coincide. A company which would be 
described as over-capitalised under 1 or 2 above might by higher 
profits after its formation pay such dividends that on standard (&) no 
charge of over-capitalisation could be made. Conversely a company 
reasonably capitalised in relation to its assets may with a series of 
bad years’ trading be subject to the charge of over-capitalisation 
under (5). 

A striking case m a provincial city may be given. A company 
was formed, amalgamating a number of businesses at the end of a 
period of good profits, which businesses had an unusually large 
proportion of freehold and leasehold properties among their assets. 
The capital was fixed at a reasonable figure in relation to either 
assets or profits. Shortly after the company was formed the parti- 
cular industry entered into a period of difficulty and only small or 
no dividends were paid on the ordinary shares. A charge of over- 
capitalisation was on everyone’s lips. From time to time the 
company sold properties, and in every case the properties realised 
moie than the original valuation. The value of the assets was still 
there. On standard (b) the company was over-capitahsed, but on 
standard (a) it was not. A favourable turn in the class of business 
came, profits improved, reasonable dividends were paid, and no 
suggestion is ever made now that the company is or was over- 
capitalised. 
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The point to be emphasised is that over-capitalisation is not 
something quite definite, recognisable at any time, to which it is 
possible to attach a label and in respect of which a culprit is neces- 
sarily in the background, though there can be no doubt as to the 
existence of culprits in some cases or as to the evil and the losses 
which have resulted. In so far as over-capitalisation results from 
normal changes in value or in profits it is inherent in business and 
cannot be avoided. In so far as it results from the skill of men in 
exploiting the cupidity and ignorance of the public it merits oppro- 
brium. 


Effect of over-capitalisation on costs, prices and sales. 

For the present purpose it is proposed to take the case of a com- 
pany whose capital is greater than that of otherwise similar com- 
panies in the same industry and to consider whether the larger 
capitalisation affects costs, prices, or sales. 

Costs of production are usually built up with the following main 
factors : {a) Materials, (6) wages, (c) percentage additions to cover 
factory and general overlxead expenses. To the costs is added a 
percentage to provide profit, but this is not itself a cost and is, 
therefore, discussed separately below. 

Of the three items in costs, the only one directly affected by the 
capitalisation of the company is that of overhead expenses, unless 
through over-capitalisation financial stringency reaches a degree 
that the company cannot buy on good terms when the cost of 
materials may be affected. This item includes depreciation, and if 
the items on the balance sheet which are being depreciated stand at 
inflated figures, the depreciation (and, therefore, the costs of produc- 
tion) will be greater than if they stood at reasonable figures. 

It IS understood that as a rule depreciation is not written off free- 
hold premises and never off goodwill ^ Depreciation specially arises 
in plant and machinery, and the over-capitalisation of plant and 
machinery may be illustrated by cases where such assets (e.g. cotton- 
spmnmg machinery or ships) have been written up to boom values 
(or acquired at boom values) which, owing to a subsequent slump, 
fail to maintain themselves If the amount set aside for depreciation 
continues to be based on the inflated values of the assets, it must 
represent a greater item in costs that it normally would This factor 
of cost is, however, different from all other factors of cost m that it 
does not represent money going out of the business. 

There are, of course, types of over-capitalised companies in which 
over-capitalisation of plant and machinery is insignificant compared 
with over-capitalisation of goodwill, or goodwill and freehold pre- 

* Goodwill IS fiequently written off by an appropriation of profits, but not 
by way of depreciation. 
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mises taken together as they often are, and in such cases the direct 
effect of over-capitalisation on costs is insignificant. This may be 
illustrated by considering a company which takes over one or more 
businesses as going concerns. The purchase price is a lump figure, 
say, £500,000 The capital of the vendor company or companies 
was, say, £300,000 The extra £200,000 has to find a place in the 
new company's balance sheet. In other words, the £500,000 has 
to be allocated over the various assets purchased Generally stocks, 
book debts, and other floating assets are taken at the same figures as 
111 the balance sheet of the old company, plant and machinery are 
taken at or about the old figures and the balance of the £500,000 is 
described as goodwill and business premises, or it may be split 
between the two headings. Hence the increase m capitalisation in 
such a case would not directly affect costs of production to any 
substantial extent. 

Prices and Sales, The only source from which a company can 
contrive to meet its costs and make a profit lies in the prices obtained 
for its commodities or services. Out of its profits a company must 
find the sums, if any, available for paying dividends on share capital 
and interest on loans and debentures (if any) as well as making addi- 
tions to its general reserves. Undoubtedly directors would desire 
that the margin of profit covered by its selling prices should be suffi- 
cient to yield a reasonable dividend at the end of the year, and it is 
logical to suggest that if the capital is too high there is pressure on 
the directors to desire to make the percentage of profit higher than 
would be sufficient if the capital were lower. Before considering 
how far, if at all, this pressure can affect prices or sales, it is important 
to notice that the position will be different according as the capital 
(1) consists entirely of shares, (2) consists partly of debentures on 
which interest and possibly sinking fund are payable, (3) includes 
loans from banks or other sources. 

It is true, of course, that bank overdrafts rarely form part of the 
methods of raising capital when a company is formed, and it may be 
held that they are not a form of over-capitalisation, although in many 
cases one of the results of that condition. Nevertheless, companies 
are frequently financed by bank overdrafts and on these interest has 
to be paid 

The system under which loans withdrawable on notice and bearing 
interest at a fixed rate form part of the permanent capitalisation of 
companies is not generally adopted. It was utilised some years 
ago by some of the London breweries, but it is now found chiefly in 
the cotton-spinning companies of Lancashire, where it has been in 
operation for a very long period and where a large proportion of the 
population, including great numbers of operatives, have been 
accustomed to invest their savings in this way. Although the 
system has the merit of giving to operatives and the people of the 
district generally a financial interest in the industry of the place, it 
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would not generally be regarded as sound finance under modem 
conditions to utilise loans repayable at short notice in the purchase 
of properties, plant and machinery, or so as to become absorbed in 
stocks and book debts.* Nevertheless, a considerable volume of 
loans still exist and interest on them has to be paid. 

In both these cases (bank overdrafts and loans from the public) the 
interest has to be paid not only before any dividends can be distri- 
buted to shareholders, but also whether profits are made or not ; and 
the same apphes to payments of interest (and sinking fund) on 
debentures. Hence the object of the directors must be to secure 
that the company shall earn enough to enable them in the first place 
to pay all these standing charges and in the second to declare a 
dividend. If a company is capitalised solely in shares, there are 
not the same obligatory capital charges to meet, but it will still be 
the object of the directors to earn enough to pay a dividend to the 
shareholders. 

The question for consideration here is whether in practice an 
individual company whose capitahsation is above the general level 
prevalent in the industry will (in an attempt to secure earnings 
sufficient to pay the charges on its relatively excessive capital) be 
able to increase its price#, and if not whether the directors will 
refrain from making sales that would otherwise be made. 

On this aspect it may be worth thinking of businesses in two broad 
classes : — 

1. Businesses which make tenders for work which is not stand- 

ardised and quoted for per unit, e.g. buildings, road- 
making contracts, machinery contracts, etc., etc. 

2. Businesses which deal in goods sold per unit, e g. woollen 

goods, cotton goods, flour, etc., etc. 

In the first class the tender is probably based on estimated costs, 
to which a percentage of profit will be added by the directors or 
managers It is believed that m the discussion of such tenders the 
amount necessary to pay a dividend is not as a rule a governing 
factor. The dominating view is, “ How much can we get ? ” “ What 
arc our competitors likely to do ? ” The identity of the competitors 
who have been asked to quote and the knowledge directors have as 
to the fullness or emptiness of their competitors’ order books are the 
factors which gmde them to decide on the percentage. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that costs of production 
cannot be regarded as definite and accurate knowledge. The 
percentage to cover overheads cannot be better than an estimate 

In the prolonged depression through which the industry has been passing, 
a number ot cases have occurred where through the calhng-up of unpaid share 
capital by mills requiring ready money, the shareholders in order to meet the 
call have been forced to call in their loans from other mills, thus throwing the 
finances of the latter into disturbance. 
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which is based on an assumption of the output for a year. Hence, 
if it is reflected that every addition to the volume of business will 
lead to a lowering of the percentage burden of overheads, it will be 
seen that, if the company is not working to its full capacity, there is 
always a pressure towards accepting any contract even if it will do 
no more than carry its own burden of overheads There is, of 
course, the compensating pressure of unwillingness to cut prices, but 
to risk losing a contract because of the desire for an extra 1 per cent, 
or 2 per cent, profit on turnover to remunerate excessive capital 
would seem so obviously short-sighted that it cannot occur to any 
material extent. 

The only obvious case in which interest would be likely to be the 
deciding factor in a manager’s mind is one in which the contract is 
of such a character that further bank accommodation would be 
required. In such a case a manager would properly say that unless 
he could get a price which would cover his bare costs plus extra 
interest, he was better without the contract, because it would mean 
an actual cash loss besides contributing nothing to overheads 

In the second class of case, the case of businesses producing and 
selling more or less standardised goods at a unit price, the fixing of 
the selling price at any particular momen'^ is not determined by the 
costs of production of such goods. Supply and demand and the 
higgling of the market determine prices on any particular day. This 
is almost wholly true of goods for sale m the home market, and it 
must be still more true of goods for export which must be sold in 
competition with goods produced in other countries under very 
different conditions. It would seem futile for a manufacturer to 
make the dividend he would like to pay on an inflated capital the 
deciding factor m quoting a price when he Icnows his competitor’s 
price is based on conditions Avhich make for much lower costs of 
production. 

Broadly speaking, all similar units of the same commodity sell in 
the same market at the same time at the same price. It is no doubt 
true that over a long period the price cannot be less than the cost of 
production plus a profit But what cost of production ? Producers 
differ in ability and opportumt}/, some have better equipped and 
situated works, some have better relations with labour, some have 
more successful advertising and selling organisation ; some are m 
this country with similar conditions as to standard of living, Avhile 
competing producers m other countries may be working under 
lower conditions. 

The competition of the efficient producer makes the trend of price 
towards the more eificient cost plus a profit. The less efficient makes 
a smaller profit, no profit, or a loss. 

The record of liquidations and bankruptcies shows that the 
highest cost of production does not fix price. On page 52 of the 
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volume Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency/' it is 
stated that in the Cotton Industry m 1922-23 thirty per cent of the 
output was produced at a loss. The table on page 462 of the same 
volume, and the seven tables of which it is a summary, show the 
diversity in results of businesses of the same class. Obviously the 
businesses have not been able to pass on to consumers the burden of 
their individual inefficiencies or handicaps. 

In some cases over-capitalisation, far from restricting sales, drives 
companies to sell at cut prices. In the '' Economic Journal " for 
March, 1927, is an article on '' The Crisis in the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry," by Prof. Daniels and Mr J. Jewkes. The last para- 
graph IS : — 

“ Unfortunately about 40 per cent, of the spindles in the 
industry were involved in either recapitalisation or re-fioatation, 
and this is a sufficiently large proportion to account for the wide- 
spread phenomenon of ' weak ' selling. The probability is that 
many of these re-fioated concerns must sell in order to meet 
fixed interest charges, and consequently create difficulties even 
for those concerns which still retain the designation of ' original ' 
companies." 

The over-capitalisation so far considered is a condition not affecting 
a whole industry, but a condition affecting certain businesses in the 
industry. All the forces of competition, therefore, must operate to 
prevent the burden of a return on inflated capital being passed on in 
price ; and in daily work the impossibility must be so obvious that 
it is hard to believe that directors restrict sales because they cannot 
obtain a price which includes remuneration for capital. 

The case will naturally be different where the forces of competition 
are wholly or partially inoperative In the case of companies 
enjoying a monopoly or quasi-monopoly, it seems at first sight that 
prices can be fixed at whatever height may be necessary to yield the 
desired return on the capital, and hence that over-capitalisation will 
unduly increase prices. The matter is further discussed in Appendix 
II and the conclusion is reached that in such cases as electricity and 
gas companies, the conditions actually prevailing m this country are 
such as to preclude any serious abuse of monopoly power in fixing 
excessive prices. 

Effect of over-capitahsahon on to ages. 

It is sometimes suggested that a company whose capital charges 
and costs arc by reason of over-capitalisation greater than those of 
Its competitors will aim at economising in other directions, e.g. in 
respect of its labour costs. Since, however, rates of wages are now^ 
generally fixed for an industry as a whole by negotiations between 
employers’ associations and trade unions, it is very doubtful how far 
any desire of directors of isolated businesses with an inflated capital 
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to reduce wages in order to increase the profits available for dividend 
could be made effective. At the same time, if, through increasing 
the share capital of a company, the rate of dividend paid has been 
reduced, the fact that the rate of dividend is not high may be used 
as an argument in wage discussions. It is, of course, the case that 
the retention of surplus earnings in a business as distinct from 
utilising them to pay higher wages (assuming the latter course would 
in fact dimmish the amount of the surplus) has the effect of increasing 
the scale of the business and, therefore, the amount of employment 
which it can offer. It would, however, only tend to increase the 
existing (and generally unmerited) suspicion of bonus share issues to 
which reference is made m Appendix I, if attempts were made to 
plead as an argument for lower (or against higher) wages rates of 
dividend which have been reduced through distribution of reserves 
in the form of bonus shares. All cause of suspicion would be 
removed if in such cases the true facts were made available for the 
guidance of the negotiators.* 

General evil effects of over-capitahsation. 

When owing to over-capitalisation a company finds that its 
profits are inadequate to pay a reasonable dividend on its shares, 
the immediate danger which arises is the femptation to directors to 
make the apparent profits as high as possible by neglecting to put 
aside sufficient reserves, making inadequate allowance for depre- 
ciation, etc., the object being to enable them to declare some dividend 
or a higher dividend than is in fact prudent. 

To distribute profits '' up to the hilt,'' as it is expressed, almost 
inevitably leads towards diminution of working capital, because in 
nearly every business additions to capital expenditure must be made 
from time to time, e g. additional buildings, new machines, etc. 
If all profits are distributed and cash is needed for new capital 
expenditure, the working capital is correspondingly reduced. A 
bad year's trading may result in a loss. There are no savings to 
draw on, and the working capital is further reduced If that 
process continues, financial stringency will result, a bank overdraft 
will be raised, interest will have to be paid whether profits are made 
or not, and an unhealthy condition may become chronic. 

The case is aggravated if the company has interest to pay on loans 
or debentures, with possibly sinking fund payments in addition, for 
such payments must be made whether profits are earned or not. 

* Just as in the case of wage negotiations, so in price negotiations (particu- 
larly where separate bodies of consumers are dealing with a combination), 
rates of dividend may be quoted as an argument against price reductions m 
cases where dividends have been reduced in the manner explained above. 
The matter is, of course, complicated (as regards both wages and prices) by 
the fact that although the original capital may be receiving a very high return, 
the ownership of that capital may have largely changed, and the existing 
shareholders may have bought their holdings at a price based on the actual 
percentage rates of dividend declared on the increased capital 
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Any excess of interest and sinking funds over profits comes out of 
working capital and the greater the degree of over-capitalisation, the 
greater is tlxe risk oi this contingency becoming real. If the circum- 
stances are such that debentures have been given as collateral 
security for a bank overdraft, the risk is increased, as the principal 
amount may be required at any time 

The results of conditions as described above show themselves first 
on the minds and policy of the men who run the business. ^ They 
have not freedom in making new departures, in taking risks, in 
undertaking business which will absorb further working capital ; 
they have not the confident self-reliance which success brings. 
Moreover, a company w’hich is financially strong can mitigate to 
some extent the effects of a temporary faJlmg-oft in demand by such 
expedients as making lor stock and by taking the opportunity to 
overhaul its plant. It will also be in a position to make drastic 
cuts in selling prices, even w’here this involves an immediate loss, in 
order to stimulate demand and thus ultimately to spread its overhead 
cohts over a larger output. A w^eak company may lack the resources 
to do any of these things. It cannot face an immediate loss m the 
expectation of a greater ultimate gain Consequently its power of 
resistance and recuperative capacity are both diminished. 

It seems clear that companies which make savings out of income 
and so accumulate reserves for investment in productive enterprise 
perform a valuable social service There can be no doubt that trade 
revival is vitally dependent on national sawngs, and that the diminu- 
tion m savings during post-war as compared with pre-war years is 
greatly hindering the trade recovery of this country. There is 
probably no channel tvhich conducts savings to productive use so 
direct!}’ as the reserves accumulated by successful manufactuiing 
and trading enterprises, and ic is not the least evil result of over- 
capitalisation that it tends to dimmish the building up of reserves 
and so reduces the power of the company to expand its business. 
Any check to expansion not only affects the company itself, but is 
ver}’ prejudicial from the point of view of labour, as it reduces (or 
prevents an increase lu) the field of employment. 

Widc'^prcad over-capitalisation throughout a particular industry 
may have prejudicial results of various kinds. If it leads to low" 
dividends being paid, this may give colour to the suggestion ihat the 
industry is meffirient and unprogressive 

Considerations leading to reductions of capital. 

If it be questioned whether the disadvantages of over-capitalisation 
already set out above are a.n adequate explanation of the adoption 
by companies of schemes for the reduction of their capital, it should 
be remembered that accountants and directors who recommend such 
schemes are looking at the position from a somewhat different angle 
from that of this memorandum. 
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Among the conditions preceding such schemes are usually mis- 
management or unsuccessful management, inadequate profits in 
relation to capital, and over-valued assets both fixed and floating. 
There is a need of new men and possibly of additional available cash 
in the concern. If the fixed assets are written down a loss will be 
shown on the balance sheet. Legally, such a loss appearing on the 
right-hand side of a balance sheet need not interfere with the pay- 
ment of dividends, but in practice a company would not (unless 
under quite unusual circumstances) allow such an item to continue 
It can only be got rid of in two ways, viz. by reducing the capital, 
or by withholding from paying dividends out of future profits until 
the loss is recouped. 

If the floating assets are over-valued they must be written down, 
and that loss can only be got rid of in the same ways. 

Therefore, the desire to clear the position so that the company 
may have a new start and future profits may be available for dividend 
makes a reduction of capital advisable. New men will not be dis- 
posed to come in unless the position is so cleared 

Next, although a reduction of capital provides no additional 
available cash, it may make possible, or more easy, the raising of 
new capital. Debenture stock can be mote easily placed by a com- 
pany which is paying dividends than by a company which is not. 
The reduction is even more important if an issue of preference shares 
is in contemplation. If an ordinary share issue were contemplated, 
it could not be made at par, or subject to a reasonable discount, if 
dividends were not being paid and a deficiency were shown on the 
balance sheet. 

In addition there are the psychological effects which have been 
referred to. It is good for business, and for the men who arc in it, 
to have the reputation of success ; and as a general rule the only 
measure applied by the public to success in a company is the measure 
of profits and dividends. 
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Accoimts of knitted cmnp antes. 

Every limited company must prepare a balance sheet at least once 
a year which is as a rule issued to the shareholders, if a public 
company, and laid on the table at a general meeting, if a private 
company. A statement m the form of a balance sheet is filed at 
Somerset House by every public company. 

The company has always a profit and loss account ; and what 
is called a profit and loss account is frequently published with the 
balance sheet. The profit and loss accounts so published are usually 
limited to giving under a few headings information which is so 
summarised as to be of little, if any, value They cannot in practice 
be made completely informative, and, so far as profits are concerned, 
the balance sheet shows the undistributed profits linked up with the 
similar item on the preceding balance sheet. Even the balance 
sheet must be summarised In a company with departments, 
branches and subsidiary companies the detailed balance sheet is 
so voluminous and complicated as to be quite unsuitable for 
publication and unintelligible except to skilled persons.* 

Notwithstanding the qualifications to which they are subject, 
published balance sheets are of great value ; but they neither can 
nor do tell everything, and there has grown up a mystery about and 
suspicion of company’s accounts which has led to confusion of 
thought and to criticism which is not as a general rule merited. 

The vast majority of balance sheets are honest statements. They 
do not purport to show the realisable value or present value as a 
going concern of fixed assets. {See next section below ) They do 
purport to show stocks at cost or market price, whichever is lower , 
sundry debtors after making reasonable provision for bad and 
doubtful debts ; cash m hand and at bank at actual figures , and, 
all important, they purport to show all liabilities, definite, accrued or 
contingent. Finally they show certain reserves and undistributed 
profits out of which dividends may be paid, f 

Practically every balance sheet is audited. The auditor’s staff 
are largely occupied in the detailed checking and vouching of the 
items which ultimately find their place in the profit and loss account, 
but in the mind of the auditor personally it is the balance sheet 
which is the dominating consideration, and the questions for him are 

Tins statement often applies with particular force to the balance sheets 
oi " holding companies 

i* As regards " Secret Reserves, see below, pp. 188-9. 
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whether the floating assets have been reasonably valued so far as 
his knowledge enables him to judge, and whether all liabilities have 
been included. If not, the profits may have been overstated, too 
high dividends may be paid in consequence, and if the company goes 
into liquidation he as well as the directors may become liable to 
refund dividends so paid on the ground that they have been paid 
out of capital* Thus the auditor tends always to advocate a 
prudent policy in arriving at profits and paying dividends, a policy 
which leads to the building up of savings and reserves as described 
below. 


Valuation of assets in balance sheets. 

In cases where properties bought by companies have proved of 
less value than had been paid for them, decisions of the Court have 
established that losses or depreciation in value of fixed assets need 
not be made good out of profits before dividends can be paid, but 
that all floating assets, in other words working capital, must be 
taken at not more than actual values at any particular date before 
arriving at profits available for dividend. 

It would follow that in the balance sheet of any company fixed 
assets were likely to be maintained at cost price ; but in practice 
leasehold properties, plant and machinery are usually shown less 
depreciation. Still, the amounts at which fixed assets appear in a 
balance sheet ought not to be regarded as necessarily any measure 
of their value at the date of such balance sheet. For many reasons 
it cannot be otherwise. 

If every company were formed by a purchase for cash at arm's 
length with the vendor, there would be ground for thinking that at 
the beginning it had assets of a then real value equal to its capital, 
and save for depreciation in values or losses on trading that value 
would continue Under such circumstances a purchase by a com- 
pany does not differ from a purchase by a private trader. It may 
prove wise or unwise, and in so far as depreciation in value arises 
from causes which lay in the future when the company was formed, 
a private trader would be in an identical position 

In practice, however, various circumstances may bring it about 
that the value of a company's assets may not correspond with the 
amount of its capital. For example : — ■ 

1 Companies may issue shares as fully paid up in consideration 
for assets transferred, and no evidence of any kind is 
required as to the real value of the assets 


* The Companies Acts provide that shareholders may only draw money 
out of the business in the shape of dividends ; and that dividends may only 
be paid out of profits. 
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2, The same I'esult can be arrived at in a one-man company by 

' a sale to the company for cash and the vendor paying to 
the company for shares the same, or approximately the 
same, amount 

3. A company may be formed with a bona fide purchase of a 

business at arm's length at a time of boom prices, and at a 
later date when a slump has come the value of the assets 
acquired will have fallen. 

Such circumstances have been the occasion of much of the watered 
capital^ and over-capitalisation of companies. 

It ma}^ here be remarked that, while the Companies Acts require 
that capital once created should not be reduced without the consent 
of the Court, there is no corresponding limitation on increases of 
capital. All that is necessary to increase capital is to pass a special 
resolution and to pay duties. Originally the position as to reduction 
of capital was still more restricted than it now is, for under the 1862 
Act there was no provision for the reduction of capital. Under the 
1867 Act it was held that only uncalled capital could be cancelled, 
and it was onty under the 1877 Act that paid-up capital could be 
reduced. Under both Acts the sanction of the Court was required. 
As explained above, the Courts have in the past decided that a 
company is under no obligation to make good capital losses out of 
profits before pajdng a dividend. In other words, when the values 
of its fixed assets fail, a company is not obliged to write down such 
assets out of profits, or, in the alternative, to reduce its capital ; and 
should it decide on the latter course, it is faced with the troublesome 
and expensive process of going to court. On the other hand, if the 
value of a company's fixed assets rises, it can without consent wTite 
up their valuation almost as it chooses. The surplus thus accruing 
can then be treated as if it were profit, and may be made the basis 
for an issue of bonus shares. 

The preceding memorandum contains a discussion of the circum- 
stances in which reductions are effected in the issued capital of 
companies. Some further explanation seems desirable as to the 
formation of reserves by companies and the issue of bonus shares. 

Formation of reserves and issue of bonus shares. 

Possibly a comparison of the accounts of a private trader with 
the accounts of a limited Company doing similar business may 
clarify the subject. 

A private trader begins business with a capital of £40,000. He 
buys a freehold works building for £10,000, plant and machinery for 


^ Sdf’ pp 189-90. 
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£15,000, and lias £15,000 as working capital. He carries on business 
for five years, making on an average a net profit of £3,200 per annum, 
giving a total of £16,000 He lives on £1,200 a year and saves 
£10,000 m the five years. 

His balance sheet at the end of the fifth year will be soinewliat as 
follows ; — 

Capital and Liabibkes. Assets, 

/ / 
Sundry Creditors 12,000 Works Building at cost . . . . 10,000 

Capita] . . . • 50,000 Plant and Machinery 

Original cost . • £15,000 

Additions . . 6,000 

£21,000 

Less Depreciation 5,625 15,375 

Stock . . . . . . . . 20,000 

Book Debts ' . . . . . . 15,425 

Cash in Bank .. .. .. 1,200 

£62,000 £62.000 

The example assumes a reasonably successful bu^-iness and a 
prudent man who has lived within his income His savings have as 
they accumulated been used at once in productive industry, and at 
the end of the five years (subject to the qualification whether the 
works building, plant and machinery are worth the £25,375 at 
which they stand in the balance sheet) he is £10,000 better oft than 
at the beginning, and m the future may anticipate receiving a return 
out of the business on the £10,000 so accumulated, as well as on the 
original capital. 

Instead of commencing a business for himself with £40,000 of his 
own ca.pitai, the man might have formed a companj^ with 40,000 
shares of £1 each, which are taken up by himself and any number 
of other people It may be assumed, to make a comparison easy, 
that the company does just sufficiently better than the private 
trader to cover directors' remuneration, that the net profits for five 
years are identical with the results above shown, and thin the directors 
show the same prudence which the private trader showed and pay 
dividends of an average of £1,200 per annum, the same amount 
that the private trader drew. 
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The company's balance sheet at the end of the fifth year would 


be somewhat as follows : — 

Capital and Liabilities 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 


Capital (authorised and 

Works Building at cost 

10,000 

issued) : — 

40,000 shares of £1 

Plant and Machinery 


each . . 40,000 

Original cost £15,000 


Sundry Creditors . . 12,000 

Additions , . . . 6,000 


Reserve . . . , 8,000 

21,000 

Less Depreciation 5,625 15,375 

Profit and Loss Account : — 

Balance . . . . 2,000 


Stock. . 

20,000 


Book Debts . . 

. . 15,425 

Cash m Bank 

. . 1,200 

£62,000 

£62,000 


The assets are identical with those in the private trader's balance 
sheets, but on the other side there is a difference as follows : — 
Private Trader's. Company's. 

£ £ 

Capital . . . . 50,000 Capital (issued shares) . . 40,000 

Reserve . . . . . . 8,000 

Undistributed balance of 
Profit and Loss Account 2,000 


£50,000 £50,000 


The aggregate of the company's share capital, reserve and undistri- 
buted profits IS £50,000, the same as the private trader’s capital ; 
and if the company at that point determined to increase its share 
capital to £50,000 by the issue of 10,000 bonus shares of £1 each, 
its balance sheet would become identical vath that of the private 
trader The company has shown the same prudence as the private 
tradei in living within its income, the shareholders have acquiesced 
in that prudence and have rendered the same social service to the 
community m saving £10,000 and using it in productive industry, 
where it is alreadj^ earning a return before the bonus shares are issued. 

The two cases appear closely analogous, and ]ust as in the one case 
the individual private trader may anticipate receiving a return on 
his increased capital, so the several shareholders in the company 
may anticipate increased remuneration for the capital they invested 
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or withheld from withdrawing^ whether this takes the form of 
dividends at a higher rate on the original amount, or is spread over 
a larger (nominal) share capital by the issue of bonus shares. In 
the latter case, however, the nominal value of each investor's holding 
is definitely increased, and has the appearance of a gift, and this 
seems to be largely the origin of the opprobrium which issues of 
bonus shares attract,* 

This attitude may possibly arise from too much weight being 
attached to the nominal money value of the shares. If the private 
trader had had three partners each with a share in the business 
equal to his own, the share of any one would have been described as 
one-fourth of the business, but a man who held 10,000 shares in the 
company would be described as having £10,000 in it. The circum- 
stances that one-fourth of the private business is worth more at the 
end of five years than it was at the beginning does not shock the 
mind, but a statement that £10,000 of shares have grown to £12,500 
of shares seems to do so. It is possible that many difficulties would 
disappear if shares were thought of as fractions of the whole, and it 
is certainly more accurate to think of ordinary shares in this way. 
It is true that the stated number of £s were put in at the beginning, 
but the £s at once ceased to exist, and instead of the £s the company 
had buildings, works, stocks, etc. The £ may and does change its 
value from time to time, and the buildings, works, stocks, etc., vary 
in value. It is, therefore, unsound in this aspect to think of a 
shareholder having £s m a company ; what he really has is a 
proportion of the '' surplus assets " at any date, and a right to 
a proportion of the profits. 

The foregoing example sets out truly typical facts on which the 
majority of bonus share issues are made ; but the foregoing memo- 
randum shows that bonus shares have been issued under different 
sets of circumstances than those described above and have in some 
cases led to the evils of over-capitalisation. 

As an example, reference may be made to cases where a company 
has its fixed assets revalued and out of the profit or surplus on paper 
so shown it issues bonus shares. This course was adopted by a 
number of companies in the period of inflation immediately following 
the war, and so far as is known its legal validity has never been 
tested. It is probably sound if the revaluation represents a per- 
manent and certain higher value in normal times and conditions. 
For example, if a site in the centre of London stood in the books of 


^ It IS, of course, the case that if a company refrains from distributing its 
reserves and by successfully using them in its business is enabled to pay high 
rates of dividend, the market value of its shares will appreciate so that a 
holder who sells will receive a “ bonus on this account. It may be remarked, 
however, that the market value of ;^200 of shares yielding, say 8 per cent , is 
likely to exceed that of ;fl00 of shares in a similar company yieldmg 16 per 
cent. 
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a company at the cost at which it was acquired 100 years ago, 
there seems nothing unsound or unfair in the suggestion that the 
site should be written up in value and bonus shares issued. That is, 
however, very different from writing up factory buildings, plant and 
machinery to the values of 1919 and 1920, and issuing bonus shares 
in respect of the difference ; and most bonus share issues of this class 
should probably be regarded as being of the nature of '' water ” {see 
below). 

It is clear that, broadly speaking, the transaction of creating 
bonus shares merely represents the process of bringing the issued 
capital into relation with the value of the company's assets. It 
seems certain that the savings out of income which are the necessary 
precedent to such bonus share issues are to be commended. The 
directors who recommend such savings and the shareholders who 
acquiesce in them perform the same social service as the man who 
lives within his income and makes savings which he invests m 
industry. It must be unsound to suggest that if these savings are 
withdrawn as dividends and re-invested they are entitled to reward, 
but if permanently fixed in the business in which they arise they are 
not to be rewarded. 

Of course, there are practical limits which prudence places on the 
issue of bonus shares in respect of undistributed profits, and each 
case has to be considered in the light of its own special circumstances. 

There can be no doubt as to the advantages accruing to a company 
through its possession of ample reserves, and there may be cases m 
which the capitalisation of savings is the only method by which they 
can be retained in the undertaking ; for if they are not capitalised, 
the shareholders who prefer the cash may insist on their distribution. 


Bonus debentures. 

There have been some cases in which bonus debentures have been 
issued. The considerations applicable to them are similar to those 
affecting bonus shares, with one important difference, viz , the 
debentures can be repaid by the company, uhereas the shares cannot. 
The motive behind such issues of bonus debentures has in some cases 
been the avoidance of super tax, and the Courts, in a case which went 
to the House of Lords, have held that super tax was not payable by 
the recipients. 

Secret reserves. 

The example given above of the formation of reserves (represented 
by material assets) as the result of accumulating undistributed 
profits assumes that the reserves are shown in the balance sheet. 
In many cases the reserves, while equally real and similarly repre- 
sented by assets, may not be so shown, but may exist as secret or 
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undisclosed reserves. There is nothing which is necessarily repre- 
hensible about such reserves. In fact it is common knowle^e that 
in nearly every well-directed business of any size there are some 
secret reserves which do not appear on the surface. 

Secret reserves in so far as balance sheets are concerned usually 
take three forms : — 

(a) They may take the form of amounts written off assets so as 

to reduce the figures at which they appear in the balance 
sheet to less than their true values at the date of the 
balance sheet. 

(b) They may in the ledger of the company be represented by 

reserve accounts which in the balance sheet are deducted 
from the amounts appearing in the company's ledger in 
respect of assets, so arriving at the same result as (a) so far 
as the published balance sheet is concerned. 

(c) They may in the ledger of the company appear as reserve 

accounts which in the published balance sheet are included 
under the item '' Sundry Creditors and Credit Balances/' 

In all these cases they are profits earned, represented by assets, 
on which profits income tax has been paid, but which have not been 
included in the published profits of the company. There are other 
possible forms of secret reserves, e.g. : — 

{d) A company values its stock at cost. At the date of the 
balance sheet market prices have risen and the value of the 
stock is higher than cost. The difference is in a sense a 
secret reserve, 

{e) A similar position may arise in respect of investments. In 
some companies depreciation in value of individual invest- 
ments is written off as a loss, but appreciations in value of 
other investments are not taken credit for in the profit 
and loss account until they are sold and the profit realised. 

{/) A subsidiary company may make profits but declare no 
dividends, or less dividends than its profits permit. Its 
assets increase, but the original investment may remain at 
cost in the parent company's balance sheet. 

(g) Sometimes an asset — say a holding in a subsidiary company 
which is not a success — ^is written down out of profits to a 
low figure. The business of the subsidiary company 
improves and becomes profitable. The low figure may 
be allowed to remain in the parent company's balance 
sheet. 

Meaning of “ watered capital” 

The term watered capital " is sometimes used as implying over- 
capitalisation, but the expression seems to be more colloquial than 
scientific. For example, a company's capital is sometimes said to 
have been '' watered " by the issue of bonus shares, but, as explained 
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above, the majority of bonus share issues are based on the existence 
of reserves represented by profit-earning assets. Again, if a pro- 
moter buys a business for £x and sells it to a company for £y, the 
excess of y over x may be described as " water.'' It may be that 
the loading is not more than a reasonable amount to cover expenses 
of issue, underwriting and a reasonable remuneration for risk ; and 
if the promoter bought cheap it may even be that the price paid by 
the company is not in excess of the real value. Still, in that case 
the capital may be described as watered," although there has m 
fact been no over-capitalisation. The more frequent case to which 
the expression is applied is, of course, the case in which the loading 
is excessive. The difference is one of degree. 

As another example, after a company has been formed its capital 
can be '' watered " in the same sense by a subsequent purchase of 
other property on which an intermediary has taken a profit. The 
purchase price might be satisfied by fully paid shares issued out of 
the original authorised share capital if sufficient, or if not by increas- 
ing the authorised capital, or (less probably) the price might be paid 
in cash. Again, the practical question is whether the price paid by 
the company is excessive. 

In all three examples it will be clear that '' watering " in the 
colloquial sense may or may not involve over-capitalisation, and 
therefore does not require separate discussion. 
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Special considerations applying to Monopolies. 

Unconditional monopolies were as a rule the product of authority. In 
early times they were common ; to-day they hardly exist. Sometimes the 
ownership of a patent or say a mineral spring of medicmal value creates an 
approach to an unconditional monopoly. Under such circumstances, how 
are selling prices fixed ^ The monopolist may make the price what he chooses, 
but the higher he makes the profit (and therefore the price), the lower will be 
the number of units sold. His total profit is the number of units multiplied 
by the profit per unit. His aim must therefore be to fix the price at the level 
which will make the product of the two factors greatest. If he has succeeded 
in doing so the capitalisation of his Company must be irrelevant. 

Conditional monopolies. — Such monopolies as are now created are partial 
monopolies for public services such as railways, gas, electrical and water 
undertakings. They are ail granted on conditions. The conditions are laid 
down in Special Acts of Parliament or in Provisional or other Orders and are 
in effect the result of a bargain, Parliament's desire being to grant just such 
privileges as will induce Capital to take the nsks of the enterprise, and give 
efficient service. 

Considering such enterprises in relation to the subject of over-capitalisation, 
it is true to say that their prices are fixed with the view of yielding a x'eturn 
on their capital, and it would appear to follow that if they are over-capitalised 
the prices will be thereby increased. That, however, is an inadequate con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Electrical Undertakings. 

Among the most important of the quasi-monopolies are electrical under- 
takings. For the purpose of this consideration they fall into two classes : — 

1. Companies operating authorised undertakings under Provisional or 

Special Orders and authorised to supply electricity for all purposes 
within limited areas. 

2. Power Companies with wider areas working under Special Acts, with 

limited power of supply over wider areas. 

Authorised electrical undertakings. 

Authorised undertakings have from the beginning been subject to certain 
restrictions : — 

1. They are subject to purchase by the Local Authorities. Under the 

Act of 1888, Local Authorities could take them over at the end of 
42 years (the Act of 1882 specified 21 years) or at intervals of 10 
years thereafter on payment of the value of the then existing 
physical assets without addition for goodwill. That basis had no 
reference to what capital expenditure had in fact been made. 

When Provisional Orders were under discussion, local authorities 
generally or frequently desired to insert special purchase terms 
operative before the expiry of the specified period of years. Such 
terms generally were — 

{a) on a gomg concern basis, i.e. a capitalisation of profits. 

(&) at the amount of the capital actually expended, plus a small 
percentage. 

All such special purchase terms had to be approved by the Board 
of Trade, or at later dates by the Electricity Commissioners. 

2, The persons or company to whom the Provisional Order was granted 

had no power of sale except to the local authority. 
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3. The accounts of the undertaking under each Provisional Order had 

to be in a prescribed form and kept separate, and were examined 
annually by Board of Trade auditors, who, among other things, 
had to examine every amount added to capital expenditure. 

4. All such Provisional Orders contained a Schedule of Maximum Selling 

Prices. 

5 Any local authority which thinks rates of charge are too high can 
apply to the Ministry of Transport for a reduction in the scheduled 
maximum selling prices. 

With such conditions at their foundation it is obvious that sales and re-sales 
and amalgamations, which are the usual procedure through which over- 
capitalisation is brought about in limited companies, are unlikely to take 
place in relation to authorised electrical undertakings. 

Further, abnormally high profits in a boom period, which afilord the usual 
opportunity for promotions and over-capitalisation, do not exist to the same 
degree, if at all, in public utility undertakings. 

If over-capitalisation occurs in authorised electrical undertakings it must 
be in the cost of the plant and equipment. Outside of London it is probably 
true to say that the great bulk of the authorised electrical undertakings 
owned by companies (as distinct from municipalities) are the smaller under- 
takings. Groups of such authorised undertakings are sometimes owned by 
one company which employs a technical staff, buys plant, machinery and 
stores m bulk and re-sells to the authorised undertaking. If the profit put 
on by such a company does not exceed the benefit resulting from the use of 
a central technical staff and central buying, there is no resulting over-capital- 
isation. Such a company affords a means of raising capital which would not 
be open to the authorised undertaking as an isolated unit. 

Let it be assumed, however, that the safeguards have been ineffective and 
authorised undertakings have been over-capitalised. In such a case, can 
directors make effective the desire to increase the selling prices to yield 
increased profits and provide dividends on the inflated capital ? 

If the accounts of some of the smaller authorised undertakings be examined 
from their beginnings, their records will be found to be very similar — early 
years of development showing no profit, followed by years of small profit 
insufScient to cover depreciation, followed in the growth of the industry by 
years of slightly better profi.ts. That was a not uncommon position up to the 
war. Then came a period of high costs and bad results before temporary 
increases m maximum prices were granted Then came a better period in 
which the higher prices and the increased volume of output gave good profits. 
U ader such circumstances, local authorities have applied through the Electricity 
Commissioners to the Minister of Transport to force a reduction in prices 
The Electricity Commission is a body familiar with working costs and selling 
prices throughout the country, it includes engineers of great experience, and 
it seems most unlikely that any company seeking to establish selling prices 
to meet dividends on an inflated capital would have any appreciable chance 
of success. 

In view of all the circumstances it appears that the possibility of over- 
capitalisation affecting prices m authorised electrical undertakings is not a 
real danger m practice. 


Electric Power Companies^ 

In so far as power companies for supply over wide areas are concerned the 
facts are somewhat difieront. They work under special acts which provide 
for sliding scales of prices in relation to dividends and limit dividends to 
8 per cent They are not subject to compulsory purchase as the authorised 
undertakings are. Their accounts are subject to official audit. In the early 
days of the power companies, the business was in an experimental stage and 
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it was difficult to attract capital. Manufacturers were sometimes tempted to 
take payment for boilers, machinery, cables, etc., partly in shares, and no 
doubt the nominal amount of such shares was higher than the amount which 
would have been accepted in cash. In some cases there was probably also 
injudicious expenditure. To facilitate raising capital there were sometimes 
finance companies or construction companies formed and they, it must be 
assumed, had to cover expenses and a profit. It is difficult to measure what 
such loading represented as a proportion to total capital expenditure. It is 
undoubted that some power companies had very difficult crises, some wrote 
down their capital, and some have not to this day paid a dividend on ordinary 
shares. 

So far as selling prices for power are concerned, they are controlled by 
competition to a degree to which the sale of electricity for lighting is not 
subject. The convenience of electric light in a private house is such that 
whether the price is 6d. or lOd. a unit may not afiect the consumption very 
much, but in selling electricity for power, the difference between l|d. and 2d. 
may make all the difference between doing the business and not doing it. 
The power companies had to make their business by displacing steam or 
solid fuel, and they have to maintain it in competition with both and with the 
installation of private generating sets. 

There is no control over the method of issuing capital in the case of authorised 
distribution companies or power companies. This may result in a form of 
over-capitaiisation m two ways. First, it is possible for these companies to 
issue stock or shares to their shareholders at par or at a premium less than the 
premium which could have been obtained by an issue on the open market. 
The resulting difference between the cash actually received by the company 
from the issue and the amount which might have been obtained by a public 
issue may be regarded as virtually a bonus to the shareholders In such 
cases, the capital of the company on which dividends have to be paid is clearly 
larger than it would have been if the premiums which could have been obtained 
for the issue had been secured and had been applied to capital expenditure. 
Secondly, a company may obtain the whole of the capital required by the 
issue of ordinary shares, instead of by loans or debenture stock, preference and 
ordinary shares m reasonable proportions, with the result that the necessary 
remuneration for capital is increased to the disadvantage of the consumers 
whose prices have to be based on the higher figure. This possibility has been 
guarded against in the recent settlement wdth the London companies, who are 
required by the Acts to satisfy the Electricity Commission that new capital 
is being raised in the most advantageous form and on the best terms 
obtainable. 


Gas Undertakings. 

Gas undertakings are not subject to purchase by local authonties as electrical 
undertakings are, but are controlled by legislation whereby [a) share capital, 
(6) borrowing powers, {c) rates of dividend, (d) price of gas, and {e) amounts 
winch may be set aside in reserve and other funds are regulated. 

When a company is first given statutory power to supply gas, the maximum 
amount which may be raised by the issue of share capital is stated in the 
Act or Special Order, and borrowing powers not exceeding one-half of the 
share capital are authorised. Having regard to this limitation, the company 
IS, in theory, required to maintain its undertaking out of the revenue of each 
year, and the setting aside of sums from revenue as depreciation on fixed plant 
IS not recognised 

When the company requires further capital, the necessity for it has to be 
proved to Parliament or the Board of Trade, and it is open to local authorities 
to object to the amount proposed and to bring forward complaints as to non- 
compliance by the company with its Acts and Orders An amount of 

(27970) G 4 
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additional share capital and borrowing powers sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the company for from 10 to 15 years is generally allowed. The new 
capital has to be issued by auction or tender under conditions which ensure 
due publicity, but in a few cases issue by subscription, subject to Board of 
Trade control, has been allowed. 

The manner of regulating the amounts which may be set aside in reserve 
and other funds differs according as the company’s dividends and prices are 
regulated by maximum rates or by a sliding scale {see below). 

Where the maximum dividend system is in force, any profits in excess of 
those required to pay the maximum rates of dividend must be transferred to 
the reserve fund (up to a maximum of one-tenth of the nominal capital of the 
company) and can then be used only to meet a deficiency in profits, or to meet 

any eirtraordinary claim or demand ” which may arise against the company. 

Where the sliding scale system is in force the only reserve fund allowed is 
for equalisation of dividends, and this can be built up only out of profits 
which might otherwise have been paid away as dividend under the sliding 
scale provision. At the same time a limit is placed on the amount which may 
be carried forward m the profit and loss account to a succeeding year. A 
special purposes fund, from which extraordinary claims or demands ” rnay 
be met, is allowed to be formed out of revenue, but the yearly appropriation 
to this fund and the maximum amount in the fund are limited. A renewal ” 
fund to equalise maintenance charges is also allowed, but is limited in the same 
way as the special purposes fund 

It would therefore appear that over-capitalisation is unlikely to exist to 
any senous extent in connection with statutory gas companies. In so far as 
it has occurred, it has taken the form of over-expenditure of capital in relation 
to the potential sales of gas. It is possible that in some cases, owing to the 
yearly maintenance theory, where this is rigidly applied, part of the capital 
expenditure of gas companies may cease to be represented by capital assets, 
and in such cases, if the company shows that it is desirable, the writing off of 
specified amounts of obsolete capital out of revenue is sanctioned. It is 
improbable, however, that this condition exists at the present time to any 
great extent, especially in view of the rise m costs due to the war. 

In order to consider to what extent (if at all) over-capitalisation, if it 
existed, would be likely to affect the price of gas, it is necessary to consider 
the manner in which dividends and prices are regulated. Two systems are 
in operation for this purpose. Under the one system, a maximum rate of 
dividend and maximum price of gas are fixed. The other system consists in 
the fixing of a standard price of gas which corresponds with a standard rate 
of dividend, and requiring the rate of dividend to be reduced if the price 
rises, while, if the price falls, the rate of dividend may be raised. In 
view of the fact that the maximum or standard prices and rates (as the 
case may be) are fixed by an independent authority (Parliament or the Board 
of Trade) a substantial safeguard clearly exists against the charging of prices 
calculated to provide dividends on inflated capital It will be appreciated 
that should over-capitalisation nevertheless result m a high price it would, 
owing to the restrictions set out above, bring about diminished dividends ; 
and it would be to the interest both of the shareholders and of the consumers 
(through their representatives, the local authorities) to take steps to relieve 
the undertaking of the excessive capital. 
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TRANSPORT FACILITIES. 

Introductory. 

The vast question of transport can, broadly speaking, be considered 
from two points of view. It can be regarded primarily as an industry 
or primarily as a service essential to the carrying on of every kind of 
industry and commerce. Upon whichever of these aspects attention 
is concentrated, transport is of the first importance in the industrial 
life of Great Britain. 

Regarding transport for the moment as an industry, its importance 
in the economic life of the country can readily be shown by a few 
figures as to the magnitude of the financial interests involved and 
of the number of persons employed. As to the importance of the 
financial aspect, the net national income from shipping services (i.e. 
gross earnings of British shipping, less disbursements in overseas 
ports but including disbursements of foreign ships in British ports) 
is estimated to have amounted to £12A millions in 1925, £120 millions 
in 1926, and £140 millions in 1927. The paid-up capital of the 
railway companies of Great Britain is in the region of £1,175 millions. 
In the nature of the case it is not possible to give such definite figures 
in regard to the rapidly developing and much less closely organised 
road transport industry ; but there are more than 370,000 motor 
commercial vehicles and hackneys licensed in Great Britain, and the 
purchase and operation of these must clearly involve a very consider- 
able capital, the amount of which, however, cannot be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy. Further, there are over 2,600 miles of 
tramways and light railways, the capital involved being only slightly 
less than £100 millions. As to the numbers of persons employed, 
the available information shows that transport employs fully one 
and a-half million people, or nearly 8 per cent, of the whole employed 
population.’^ This figure takes no account of the numerous persons 
indirectly dependent on transport, e.g., those engaged in building 
and repairing the ships and vehicles, those employed in the many 


* The number of persons employed in vessels of 100 net tons and over 
belonging to the United Kingdom and engaged in trading in 1926 was 229,688 
(including 18,375 foreigners and 56,444 lascars) The staff employed by the 
railway companies m Great Bntam was 689,264 m 1926 and 683,077 in 1927. 
The numbers of persons m “ Tramway and Omnibus services and other 
road transport insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts in 1927 
was 306,900 and in Canal, River, Dock, "and Harbour Services, Other 
Transport, and Storage " the number was 199,730 ; m addition there are 
numerous uninsured persons such as private chaufieurs (25,857 of whom 
were recorded in the Census of 1921), owner-dnvers of commercial vehicles 
and hackneys, employees m receipt of more than ;£250 a year, employers, etc. 
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commercial occupations directly connected with the transport 
services, or those in the various industries largely or mainly dependent 
upon supplying the requirements of shipping, the railway companies, 
and road transport. 

The foregoing figures suffice to show the importance to the com- 
munity of transport regarded solely as an industry. It is, however, 
as a service to other industries that the question of transport will be 
mainly regarded in the following pages. From this point of view 
the first thing to note is the vital importance of the adequacy of the 
service of transport to an island population of 43 million, which 
imported merchandise to the average value of ;£1,280 millions per 
annum during the three years 1924-26, and whose exports (including 
re-exports) of merchandise during the same period averaged £882 
millions yearly in value. On the average of these three years, 73 per 
cent, of the value of the imports represented food and raw materials 
for industry, and nearly 80 per cent, of the value of the exports 
represented manufactured goods. The relation of the transport 
services to this huge volume of commerce, without which the popula- 
tion concentrated in the British Isles could not exist, was aptly 
described by a witness before the Committee as '' the means by which 
British exports are placed on the markets of the world, and British 
imports are brought into this country.’' 

The transport services in anything like their present efficiency or 
importance are of quite recent development. The transport system, 
carried on by sea, river and road, was on the whole no better in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century than it had been in the days of 
the Roman occupation, for, though there were more boats and ships 
of perhaps improved size and design, the Roman roads had been 
allowed to fall into utter disrepair. In 1761, however, the 
Manchester-Worsley canal was opened and a period of great activity 
in canal construction followed, continuing until the introduction 
of railways. Between about 1790 and 1830 the application of 
Macadam’s process to road making and the construction during the 
same period of many new roads, such as those of Telford, greatly 
increased the speed of horse-drawn traffic. It was not, however, 
until the third decade of the nineteenth century that practicable 
locomotives were produced, and not until after 1830 did the con- 
struction of railways begin on any appreciable scale. Then one 
result was the almost complete supersession of the roads by the 
railways for long-distance commercial traffic. The first British 
steamboat plied for hire in 1811, but not until the fifth decade of the 
century did the number of steam vessels owned in the United 
Kingdom reach 1,000. As the motor car did not reach a state of 
practical utility before the first decade of the twentieth century, it 
is only during the last twenty years that the country has had the 
triple services of fast mechanically propelled traffic by sea, railway 
and road. 
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In examining the working of these services and the use made of 
them, it will be convenient first to have regard to the distribution of 
the population and industries to be served, and secondly to take 
account of each of the three services individually. 

Distribution of the Population to be Served. 

It is obviously easier for a transport service to supply adequately 
the needs of a population concentrated in large groups than those of a 
scattered population. The problem will be still easier, especially 
in the case of a nation with a large import and export trade, if the 
concentrations are near the sea and particularly near large ports. 
In that event, not only will masses of the population be situated as 
conveniently as possible for receiving sea-borne supplies and for 
placing their products for export at a low freight cost on board ship, 
but each of the three main forms of transport — sea, rail and road — 
wiU be at their disposal for purposes of home trade. It will, there- 
fore, be the next purpose of this memorandum to show : — 

{a) How far the population of Great Britain is grouped near the 
large ports. 

( J) How far it is grouped in towns and how far in more scattered 
rural communities, and 

{c) How far it is concentrated in a few large masses. 

Concentration near the Principal Ports. 

The twelve principal ports of Great Britain, if a balance is struck 
between the value of imports and exports and the net tonnage 
entered and cleared, are London, Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Cardiff, Bristol, Grimsby, Leith, 
and Dundee In 1913 these twelve ports handled 84 per cent, of 
the value of the imports, 84 per cent, of the value of the exports and 

90 per cent, of the value of the re-exports of Great Britain,]* and, in 
1925, 86 per cent, of the imports, 88 per cent, of the exports and 

91 per cent, of the re-exports. Of net tonnage (sail and steam, with 
cargo and in ballast) 83 per cent, of the entrances and 82 per cent, 
of the clearances in the foreign trade at ports in Great Britainf were 
made at these twelve ports in 1913 and 87 per cent, of the entrances 
and 85 per cent, of the clearances in 1925. 


Certain important ports which might be included either on the value 
or tonnage basis, or even both, are excluded for various reasons, e.g., Dover, 
Folkestone and Harwich, being primarily cross-channel ports ; Goole and 
Newport, being largely covered by Hull, Cardiff and Bristol ; Plymouth, 
whose traffic is largely due to the calling of Atlantic liners ; Swansea and 
Middlesbrough, which are predominantly exporting ports and whose trade 
IS of a speciahsed Innd, and not, comparatively, extensive 

t Excluding all Irish ports, whether now situated in Northern Ireland or 
m the Irish Free State. 
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The following figures of the population within a radius of 15 miles 
of the twelve ports have been supplied by the Registrars-General 
for England and Wales and for Scotland. They are based upon the 
census of the years shown : — 


Population 
within 15 miles of 
the centre of — 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

London 

Liverpool 

Hull . . 
Southampton . . 
Newcastle 
Manchester 
Cardiff . 

Bristol . . 
Grimsby 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Dundee 

4,944,509 
1,123,003 
256,939 
235,826 
867,223 
1,976,848 
346,927 
470,307 
104,701 1 
1,110,175 
500,323 
247,446 

5,857,906 

1,249,396 

290,843 

259,547 

1,055,496 

2,242,226 

508,115 

512,102 

114,795 

1,300,300 

567,442 

259,367 

6,877,319 
1,398,562 
332,777 
303,566 
1,278,388 
2,493,009 
657,820 
561,860 
132,124 1 
1,576,471 
653,448 
268,487 

7,621,795 

1,566,768 

381,442 

355,033 

1,490,375 

2,728,705 

856,176 

591,627 

160,133 

1,743,646 

726,395 

271,789 

7,913,543 
1,698,315 
397,608 
381,736 
1,592,728 
2,761,265 
955,042 
618,876 
179,397 
1,812,081 
745,120 
! 263,765 

I Total of above 

12,183,227 

14,217,535 

16,533,831 

18,493,884 

19,319,478 

II. Population of 
Great Britain 

29,710,012 

33,028,172 

36,999,946 

40,831,396 

42,769,196 

Proportion I to II 

41-0% 

43-4% 

' 44-7% 

45-3% 

45-2% 


Notes, 

(i) In regard to England and Wales, no parts of civil parishes are included , 
either the whole is included or excluded, as the case may be. The areas 
(civil parishes, etc.) are as constituted at the date of the Census of 1921, 
and the figures are comparable. 

(ii) In regard to Scotland, entire parishes have been taken as included 
in the circle when the greater part of the parish population is there, while 
those with the greater part outside the circle have been excluded. 

(ill) Certain of the figures constituting the totals for Hull and Newcastle 
m 1881 and 1891, and for Liverpool, Southampton, Manchester and Bristol 
in 1881, are estimated but cannot be far from accuracy, and can in no way 
affect the total to any extent. 

(iv) The total is not strictly accurate, as in the case of Hull and Grimsby 
there is an overlap. This can, however, affect the total only to a slight 
extent and the proportion of that to the whole population even less The 
year to year comparison, generally speaking, should be almost unaffected. 


The concentration near the large ports at the last census was thus 
over 45 per cent, of the whole population of Great Britain. This 
proportion, of course, does not represent the whole of the population 
which is within easy reach of sea-transport, as a large number of 
smaller ports are in existence. The number of ports in Great 
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Britain* for which figures are given in the Annual Statement of 
Trade is 101. As was mentioned above, however, the great bulk of 
the overseas trade is done through the twelve named ports, and the 
fact that almost half the population is concentrated close to them 
must be considered as an asset of primary importance to a trading 
nation dependent for its prosperity upon overseas supplies and 
export trade. 

As to the trend of this concentration near the big ports of Great 
Britain the figures given above show that the proportion rose steadily 
from 41 per cent, in 1881 to over 45 per cent, in 1911, and remained 
stationary at that figure during the following decade. Between 
1881 and 1921 the population near the twelve ports increased by 
59 per cent, as compared with an increase of 44 per cent, in the 
population of Great Britain. 


The percentage decennial rates of increase, however, were : — 


Population of 

Percentage Increase. 

1881-1891. 

1 

1891-1901 

1901-1911. 

1911-1921. 

Twelve principal ports of 

16-8 

16-3 

11-9 

4-5 

Great Britain 





Great Britain 

11*1 

12 0 ! 

10-4 

4*7 


Ihis table brings out the fact that while the population near the 
ports increased more rapidly than the total population in each of the 
three decades between 1881 and 1891, the difference between the 
two rates was regularly narrowing, until, in the decade 1911-21 
the population near the ports actually increased at a smaller rate 
than that of the whole population The cause of this is not obvious. 
It may be that the process of concentrating near the ports has died 
down, owing to the areas near the ports being already occupied, to 
improved road transport facilities making more distant concentrations 
possible, or to the growth of industries in areas hitherto predomi- 
nantly rural. On the other hand, it may be that the inclination 
towards concentration near the ports remained, but that war condi- 
tions and the housing difficulties restrained it during the decade 
191 1-21. Whichever may be the case, the answer can only be given 
by the census of 1931 


Concentration in Towns, 

It is possible to compare in regard to England and Wales the rate 
of concentration round the principal ports with the rate of concen- 
tration in urban areas and, at the same time, to show how far the 


Excluding the Isle of Man and the SciUy Islands. 
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population is grouped in towns. The figures of persons in Urban 
Districts (including County and Municipal Boroughs) are : — 



1881. ; 

1891. 

1901. i 

1911. 

1921. 

Population in 
Urban Districts 

17,285,026 

20,895,355 

25,058,355 

28,162,936 

30,034,385 

Population of 

England and 
Wales 

125,974,439 

1 

j 

1 - „ 

29,002,525 

32,527,843 

36,070,492 

37,885,242 

Proportion of 

Population of 
Urban Dis- 
tricts to total 
Population 

66-6% 

72-0% 

77*0% 

78-1% 

79-3% 


Thus, the population in Urban Districts rose from 66*6 per cent, 
to 79*3 per cent, of the whole, while the population near those of the 
large ports (nine in number), which are situated in England and 
Wales, was rising from 39*8 per cent, to 43*6 per cent, of the whole. 
Between 1881 and 1921, the population in the Urban Districts rose 
by over 12 millions, or 74 per cent., while the population near the 
nine ports rose by over 6 millions, or 60 per cent. 

As to the rates of increase the figures are : — 


England and Wales. 


Population of 

Percentage Increase. 

1881-1891. 

1891-1901. 

1901-1911. 

1911-1921. 

Nine Principal Ports 

171 

16-1 

12*2 

4*7 

Urban Districts* 

15*4 

15-2 

IM 

5*2 


i.e. The increase in population m the areas as constituted at the rate of 
each Census over the population of the same areas at the previous census. 


This table, like that immediately preceding it, indicates that the 
drift over the period towards the big ports has been part of the 
general drift into urban areas, and that this general drift has been 
slowing down during the whole period 1881-21, having, in fact, 
come to a standstill during the decade 1911-21. From the point 
of view of transport services, however, the fact that nearly 80 per 
cent, of the population was concentrated in urban districts and, 
consequently easily accessible to rail and road, if not necessarily 
to sea or river, is of great significance. 
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Concentration in Large Groups* 

As to the concentration of the population in large masses, there 
are five great groups, those in greater London, round Birmingham, 
in Lancashire and the West !Ri<Lng of Yorkshire, in Glamorgan, and 
round Glasgow and Edinburgh. The figures are : — 


District. 

Population. 

Area (acres). 

Greater London* . . 

Warwickshire and Staffordshire . . 
Lancashire . . 

West Riding 

Glamorgan 

Lanark, Renfrew and Midlothian 

7,476,168 

2,739,317 

4,927,484 

3,181,174 

1,252,710 

2,344,572 

443,449 

1,346,593 

1,194,555 

1,773,529 

520,456 

951,330 

Total 

21,921,425 

6,229,912 

Percentage of Great Britain 

5D3 

10-7 


* i.e. Area covered by City of London and Metropolitan Police Districts. 

Thus, 51 per cent, of the population of Great Britain are concen- 
trated in five large groups in areas which, together, aggregate less 
than 11 per cent, of the area of the country. 

To sum up, the transport services have to provide for a popula- 
tion nearly half of which is within fifteen miles of a large port, four- 
fifths of which is concentrated in or round towns, and more than 
half of which is grouped in five areas which between them comprise 
only one-tenth of the area of the country. 


Distribution of Important Industries. 

Distribution of British Industries. 

It IS not practicable to sub-divide the various industries of the 
country into geographical groups with the same accuracy and detail 
as can be done in regard to the population at large. Further, it is 
doubtful whether the result, regarded merely from the point of view 
of transport services, would be of much significance, when it has once 
been established how the population to be served is grouped. The 
needs of the population, however grouped, have to be supplied 
whatever their occupation may be. The general location of the 
exporting industnes is of importance, as the nearer they are to the 
sea and port facilities the lower the charges for land carriage should 
be on their exported products, while their proximity, or otherwise, 
to the coalfields must have an important effect upon the fuel bill and, 
consequently, upon costs of production. The purpose of this section, 
accordingly, will be to indicate generally the areas in which the eight 
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exporting industries selected by the Committee are mainly centred. 
The industries are Coal, Iron and Steel, Engineering and Ship- 
building, Electrical Manufacturing, Cotton, Woollen and Worsted, 
Chemicals, and Clothing (including Boots and Shoes). The exports 
of the products of this group amount in value to nearly four-fifths 
of the export of manufactures of the United Kingdom, while a 
quarter of the occupied population is engaged in these industries. 

CoaL — ^The areas into which the industry was divided by the 
Royal Commission of 1925 were : — 


Percentage 



of Total 

Percentage 


Saleable 

of Number 


Coal 

of 


Ratsed. 

Workpeople. 

1. Scotland (Lanark, Fife, Lothians, Ayr- 



shire) . . 

14 

11 

2. Northumberland 

5 

5 

3 . Durham . . 

14 

14 

4 . South Wales . . 

19 

19 

5. Eastern Area (i.e. Yorkshire, Derby- 



shire, Notts, Leicester and War- 



wickshire) 

35 

33 

6. Lancashire, N, Staffs, Cheshire 

10 

13 

7. North Wales 

1 

2 

8. S. Staffs and Salop 

1 

1 

9. Cumberland 

1 

1 

10. Bristol . . . . 

0-1 

0-1 

11. Forest of Dean 

0-5 

1 

12. Somerset 

0-4 

0-5 

13. Kent 

0-2 

0*1 


From the point of view of transport facilities, the important points 
to note, in regard to export trade, are (i) that of these thirteen 
divisions only the areas of South Stafford and the parts of the 
Eastern Division other than Yorkshire, are situated in countries 
without a sea-board, and (u) that nine of the large ports dealt with 
above are situated in one or other of these areas. In regard to the 
home trade, five of these areas, producing 79 per cent, of the output, 
are situated in one or other of the great concentrations of population 
mentioned above. Two facts may be noted to show the effect of 
the location of the coalfields. First, as an example of the con- 
venience of the geographical position, the average haul of coal for 
shipment in the period 1921-25 was 2S\ miles, and for land sale coal 
55| miles. (The average rail haul for all freight traffic in the same 
period was 54 miles). Secondly, as an example of the use that is 
made of the availability of two forms of transport, 53 per cent, of 
the coal bought for use m Greater London came by rail, and 47 per 
cent by sea in 1925 
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Iron and Sieek — It was stated in evidence before the Committee 
on Industry and Trade that ‘‘ the location of the blast furnaces has 
depended upon a variety of considerations, the most important of 
which has been the reduction to a minimum of transport charges 
upon materials and products which are both bulky and heavy.'' 
The following table, which relates to the year 1924, will show how the 
industry is concentrated : — 


District. 

Production 
of Pig 
Iron. 

Production 
of Steel 
Ingots and 
Castings. 

Number 
of Blast 
Furnaces. 

Weekly 
Capacity 
of Blast 
Furnaces. 



P< 

^rcentage 

j of Total. 


Coast Districts. 





1. 

Nortli-East Coast 

30'6 

20*9 

22*4 

30*8 

2. 

Scotland . , 

9*2 

15*1 

20*9 

9*6 

3. 

South Wales 

12-0 

27*5 

5*4 

11*4 

4. 

West Coast 

9*8 

1*8 

9*3 

12*9 



61*6 

65*3 

58*0 

64*7 


Inland Disincts. 





5. 

Parts of Lancs, and Yorks 

' 7*8 

12*6 

6*9 

9-2 


(including Sheffield) 





6 . 

Lincolnshire 

9*0 

5*7 

5*2 

6*3 

7. 

Derby, Leicester, Notts 

15*1 

6*2 

15*4 

9*4 


and Northants 





8 . 

Staffs, Salop Worcester 

6*5 

10*2 

11*2 

9*5 


and Warwick 







38-4 

34*7 

38*7* 

34 •4t 


* Balance of 3 • 3 per cent, not stated, 
t Balance of 0 • 9 per cent, not stated. 


The table brings out clearly the manner in which the industry 
IS carried on near the sea. It is, further, worth noting that five 
of these eight districts contain at least one of the twelve large 
ports and that only one of the coast districts (the West Coast area) 
is not close to one of these ports. Four of the eight districts, pro- 
ducing 36 per cent, of the total pig iron and 65 per cent, of the 
ingots and castings fall into one of the five great concentrations of 
population. Further, all the eight districts, except, perhaps, Lincoln- 
shire, are in or immediately adjacent to one of the coalfields, though 
the local coal is not necessanly used in every case to the complete 
exclusion of possibly more suitable coal brought from other areas. 
Iron ore is found in every one of the eight districts. The effect of 
the geographical distribution of the industry is shown by the figures 
of average hauls on the railways for the penod 1921-24. These 
were 44 miles for iron ore, 48 miles for pig iron, and 41 miles for iron 
and steel ingots, the average haul of aH freight for the same period 
being, as already noted, 54 miles. 
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Engineering, — ^As might be expected from the diverse nature of 
its products, both as regards weight and bulk, the engineering in- 
dustry is widely distributed, though certain sections of it tend to 
concentrate in particular areas, e.g. 34 per cent, of those engaged in 
agricultural engineering w^ere in Lincolnshire and 13 per cent, in 
Suffolk in 1921, and 60 per cent, of those engaged in the manufacture 
of textile machinery were in Lancashire and 23 per cent, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. How widely the general engineering industry 
(i.e. excluding agricultural engineering, the manufacture of textile 
machinery, and marine and electrical engineering) is scattered can 
be seen from the following percentages of the total numbers engaged 
in it in 1921 : — Lancashire 15, Lanark and Renfrew 12, London 11, 
West Riding of Yorkshire 10, Cheshire 5, Durham and Warwick- 
shire 4 each, and Essex, Kent, Northumberland and Staffordshire 
3 each. (These comprise ail the counties in which more than 
10,000 persons were engaged in the industry). The remaining 
27 per cent, were distributed throughout the country. About 
33 per cent, of those engaged in the industry were in the twelve large 
ports. 

Shipbuilding, Ship Repairing and Marine Engineering. — This 
industry is of necessity concentrated on or very near to the coast 
In this case also some figures of the percentages of the total numbers 
engaged in it as shown by the Census of 1921 wiU best indicate the 
chief centres, of which two predominate — the north-east coast of 
England and the Clyde. Of the total engaged, 26 per cent, were 
on the Tees and Tyne,* * * § and 22 per cent, in the Clyde areaf ; that is, 
nearly half those engaged in the industry were in these two districts. 
Both of these areas are close to a great coalfield, and both are 
districts containing over a fifth of the blast furnaces. Other sub- 
stantial centres of shipbuilding or repairing are Hampshire (South- 
ampton and Portsmouth) containing 8 per cent, of those engaged, 
the MerseyJ 7 per cent., Barrow 4 per cent., Plymouth 4 per cent , 
and Kent (Chatham and part of the Thames) 4 per cent.§ 

Electrical Manufacturing. — Judging by the percentages of the total 
number engaged, as shown by the Census of 1921, the industry is 
mainly centred in Greater London, Lancashire and Warwickshire. 
In the manufacture of generators, motors, etc., the percentages were 
Lancashire 32, London 15, Warwickshire 15, a total of 62 per cent. ; 
in the manufacture of cables, etc., they were London 55 and Lanca- 
shire 15, a total of 70 per cent. ; in the manufacture of incandescent 

* Northumberland, Durham and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

t Lanark, Renfrew and Dumbarton. 

I Birkenhead, Bootle and Liverpool. 

§ These percentages are exclusive of Belfast, which is an inportant centre 
of the industry, ranking with the Clyde and the North-east Coast. It is con- 
veniently placed to draw raw materials by sea, particularly from Scotland, 
and its launching facilities, particularly as to deep but sheltered water, 
are very great. 
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lamps 80 per cent, were in London ; electrical wiring and contracting 
is, of course, scattered throughout the country ; and in other 
electrical manufactures '' the percentages were London 33, Lanca- 
shire 26 and Warwickshire 15, a total of 76 per cent. 

Cotton , — ^The cotton industry, the classic example of the import 
of a raw material and the export of a finished product, provides an 
excellent instance of concentration in an area exceptionally well 
suited to the industry's transport requirements. The South Lanca- 
shire district is not only within easy reach of the two great ports of 
Liverpool and Manchester — ^very few of the cotton districts are more 
than 30 miles from the latter — but contains a coalfield producing 
10 per cent, of the saleable coal raised. The extent to which the 
cotton industry is concentrated in the area is shown by the fact that, 
according to the Census of 1921, 78 per cent, of those engaged in the 
industry were in Lancashire and 13 per cent, in the adjacent districts 
of North Cheshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The average 
rail haul of raw cotton in the period 1921-24 was 41 miles. 

Woollen and Worsted . — ^The industry, particularly the worsted 
section, provides an example of concentration similar to that of the 
cotton industry. In 1921, of those engaged in woollen manufacture 
68 per cent, were in the West Riding of Yorkshire (15 per cent, were 
in Scotland) and of those engaged in worsted manufacture 93 per 
cent, were in the West Riding Taking the woollen and worsted 
industry as a whole 80 per cent, of those engaged in it were in the 
West Mding. The area is absolutely continuous, in the sense that 
there are no outl^dng textile areas. The western part of the area, 
e g around Huddersfield, is within 40 miles of Manchester and the 
eastern part, e g. around Leeds, within 50 miles of Hull. As these 
distances are upon the whole greater than the distances of the cotton 
towns from the ports of Liverpool and Manchester, and as much of 
the raw wool is brought by rail from London, the average rail haul 
of raw wool is greater than that of raw cotton, being 107 miles for 
the period 1921-24 The West Riding textile area overlaps the 
Yorkshire coalfield, so that the industry is well placed to obtain 
fuel supplies. 

In connexion with the textile industries it is of interest to note 
that, of those engaged in textile d3^eing, printing, bleaching and 
finishing, 50 per cent, were in Lancashire, 25 per cent, in the West 
Riding and 15 per cent, in Scotland 

Chemicals — ^Taking the manufacture of chemicals as a whole, 
the largest centres, according to the percentages of the total number 
engaged as shown by the Census of 1921, were greater London 22 per 
cent., Lancashire 21 per cent., Cheshire 12 per cent., Scotland 9 per 

^ 1 e Alkalis and Heavy Acids, Tar and Wood Distillation, Dyes, Drugs 
and Fine Chemicals, Fertilizers, etc , and “ Manufacture of other chemical 
products.'' 
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cent., and the West Riding 6 per cent., leaving 30 per cent, distri- 
buted throughout the country. As to the principal sections of the 
industry, the main concentrations were : — Manufacture of Alkalis 
and Heavy Acids 34 per cent, in Lancashire and Cheshire, manufac- 
ture of dyes 43 per cent, in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 37 per 
cent, in the West Riding, manufacture of drugs and fine chemicals 
42 per cent, in Greater London. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
greater part of the chemical industry is situated in the sea-board 
counties and within the five great concentrations of population. 

Clothing , — ^The three main divisions of the clothing trades are 
Tailoring, Dress and Blouse Making, and the manufacture of Boots 
and Shoes. The distribution of these can best be shown by means 
of the proportions of the total engaged in them as shown by the 
Census of 1921. As to Tailoring, the three main centres were 
Greater London 27 per cent , the West Riding 15 per cent., and 
Lancashire 14 per cent., a total of 56 per cent, in these three areas. 
As to Dressmaking, London is the predominating centre, containing 
32 per cent, of those engaged ; otherwise the trade is widely scattered. 
The two large centres of the Boot and Shoe industry are Northamp- 
tonshire, containing 20 per cent, of the total number engaged and 
Leicestershire, containing 17 per cent ; there were 12 per cent, in 
Greater London, the remaining 51 per cent, being distributed 
throughout the country. 

Distribution of Foreign Industries* 

The foregoing brief notes on the location of the exporting group 
of British industries suggest that they are each very favourably 
situated for obtaining raw materials and for placing their products 
upon the ocean. It is, accordingly, of interest to test this suggestion, 
necessarily somewhat roughly, by means of a comparison with the 
location of these industries in other important industrial countries, 
e.g. Belgium, France, Germany and the United States. 

First as to coal, it has been shown above that in Great Britain 
over 40 per cent, of the total output is raised in areas actually on 
the coast and 80 per cent in counties with a sea-board The only 
other working coalfields in the world actually on the coast are those 
in Nova Scotia and in Japan, neither of which rank among the 
important producing areas. The Belgian coalfield is at no point 
within 50 miles of the coast (Mons-Antwerp) and, generally, is 
substantially more than that distance from the sea ; and the adjoin- 
ing French coalfield, while it approaches to within some 35 miles of 
the sea (Bethune-Dunkirk) stretches away from it until the distance 
IS more than doubled at Valenciennes on the Belgian frontier. The 
other French coalfields are aU situated inland and are comparatively 
small. The Saar field, though on a navigable river, is far from the 
sea. Gennany, in spite of the loss of the Saar, xAlsace-Lorraine and 
Upper Silesian coalfields, remains the principal exporting country 
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after Great Britaia. Its exports, however, are almost entirely over- 
land to other European countries, but as Germany, with its large 
potential output, might become an important competitor in markets 
entailing sea transport it is of importance to note the position of her 
coalfields, luose in Lower Silesia and in Saxony are obviously 
badly placed for the purpose and, in any event, are small when 
compared with the Ruhr with its potential annual output of some- 
thing like 150 million tons. At the nearest point the Ruhr field is 
not within 100 miles of the coast (Antwerp or Rotterdam), and, at 
the furthest, over 150 ; but the field is singularly well placed in 
regard to navigable waterways as it overlaps both the Rhine and 
Rhine-Ems canal. Except for the coastal fields of Great Britain, the 
Ruhr coalfield is clearly the best placed in Europe for purposes of an 
overseas export trade. The United States only exports about 5 per 
cent, of the output, and that mainly overland to Canada, but the 
pioduction is now 500-600 million tons and the potentiahties 
enormously greater even than this. The nearest field to the sea, 
however, the anthracite field of Pennsylvania, is at its nearest point 
over 100 miles inland, and the nearest points to the coast in the 
Pennsylvanian, West Virginian and Appalachian bituminous fields 
are over 150 miles distant. The coalfield of Illinois and the great 
potential fields of Kansas, Oklahoma and the middle west are all 
situated many hundreds of miles inland. 

As to the Iron and Steel trades, it has been seen that about 60 per 
cent, of British production is in the coastal districts. The Belgian 
industry is almost entirely confined to the Mons-Liege line, i.e. the 
line of the coalfield, and is thus well placed in regard to supplies of 
Belgian or Lorraine ores. On the other hand, the area is more than 
50 miles from the sea. In France, the industry is carried on in the 
industrial area of the north-east, i.e. in a coalfield and near ore 
supplies and some 40-70 miles from the sea ; in Lorraine, i.e. where 
the ore is found and near the Saar coal but 200 miles from the sea ; 
in Paris, in certain of the ports, e.g. Havre, Nantes, Marseilles, 
Toulon, which are distant from coal supplies, and in numerous 
smaller areas which are usually near to supplies of ore, but distant 
from important coalfields and from the sea. The iron and steel 
industry of Germany, as in the case of coal, is dominated by the 
Ruhr district, which has supplies of ore 50-100 miles distant, at 
Siegen and in the Vogelsberg and some 200 miles distant in Lorraine. 
The iron and steel industry of the Ruhr has the other geographical 
advantages already noted in the case of coal. The industry is also 
carried on in Silesia (Bielau) near coal and ore but remote from the 
coast, in Hanover where there are supplies of ore and in some of the 
great ports, such as Bremen and Stettin to which, however, the raw 
materials have to come either from overseas or from considerable 
distances inland. The main centres of the industry in the United 
States are the Chicago area, the Pittsburg-Cleveland area, the 
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Detroit area, all of which are close to a coalfield and depend for ore 
upon the deposits near Lake Superior, and the Birmingham area in 
Alabama, where both coal and ore are found. The nearest of these 
areas to the sea, Pittsburg, is 250 miles inland. Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland, as well as the Lake Superior area, are situated on the 
Great Lakes, so that, except in the winter months when the lakes 
are frozen, there is water transport available between the areas 
themselves. The route to the sea via the St. Lawrence through 
Canadian territory is one of over 600 miles from Detroit or Cleveland, 
and of about 1,200 miles from Chicago to Quebec. 

The engineering industry is scattered in each country, as is the 
case in Great Britain. In the case of shipbuilding, in no country 
do the advantages of geographical position equal those of Great 
Britain, half of whose shipbuilding is carried on in two areas raising 
nearly a quarter of the coal and containing two-fifths of the blast 
furnaces. That this is so is obvious from the fact that shipbuilding 
must be concentrated on or near the coast, and that practically no 
country, as has been said, has a coalfield on the sea coast. Antwerp 
is comparatively well placed, having coal and steel about 50 miles 
distant. Of the French shipbuilding centres, Havre, Nantes, Mar- 
seilles and Toulon have steel works, but these are distant from the 
French coalfields. Hamburg, the greatest German shipbuilding 
centre, is over 200 miles from the steel works of the Ruhr and about 
100 miles from the Hanoverian works. In the case of Bremen, 
another shipbuilding centre, the distances are about half those of 
Hamburg, but they are considerably greater in the case of the other 
centres, such as Kiel, Liibeck and Stettin. The shipbuilding centres 
of Maine, Massachusetts and New Jersey are distant from the 
principal steel-producing areas of the United States, and in the case 
of San Francisco the distance to Chicago is over 2,000 miles by land. 
Ships are, of course, built and launched on the Great Lakes at Chicago, 
Detroit, etc 

The mam cotton manufacturing areas of Europe are the Lille- 
St. Quentin district and Alsace-Lorraine in France, the Ghent- 
Brussels-Louvain district in Belgium, and the Ruhr and South 
Saxony districts in Germany. All these, like South Lancashire, are 
adjacent to coal, but they are all further from the sea than South 
Lancashire and, consequently, a larger land-haul for the raw material 
is involved. In the United States the principal cotton manufactur- 
ing districts are in New England (round Boston, m Connecticut, and 
round Philadelphia) and in certain southern states, i.e. coastal 
districts necessarily distant from the main coalfields. 

As to the woollen industry, the principal centres in Belgium, 
France and Germany are the same as the cotton areas, though the 
industry is carried on in various other parts of these countries and 
is, consequently, more scattered than is the case with cotton. There 
is an American woollen manufacturing industry, but as the United 
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States still import woollen manufactures in large quantities, it needs 
no mention in the present connexion. 

Electrical and chemical manufacturing are carried on in each of 
the four countries, mainly in the chief industrial areas already 
described above in regard to the coal and the iron and steel industries. 

This account of the broad geographical position m other industrial 
countries of the industries which provide the great bulk of British 
exports appear to confirm the suggestion that the British industries 
are placed in very favourable positions, being closer to the sea, more 
compact, and better placed vis-a-vis one another than those of rival 
countries. No doubt this is due to the location of the British coal- 
fields, but the result remains, and may be seen from the following 
figures of the average freight rail-haul in the five countries ; — 



Miles. 

Great Britain (Average, 1920-25) 

.. 54 

Belgium (1913) 

.. 53-5 

France (1913) . . 

. . 77-3 

Germany (1922) 

.. 91 

U.S.A. (1924) 

.. 301 


The conclusion seems inevitable that British industries enjoy in 
their geographical position a definite and permanent advantage, 
provided only that the transport services are adequate and efficient 
enough to enable the advantage to be utilised in practice. The 
next purpose of this chapter will consequently be to give some 
account of the transport facilities available. 

Facilities Available. 

Bailways. 

Growth and Development. 

The first Act of Parhament for the construction of a railway was 
obtained in 1801, and a steam carriage was used on a railway for 
carrying coal as early as 1804, being found, however, more expensive 
than horses. The first steam railway for passenger traffic, the 
Stockton-Darlington, was opened in 1825, and the Manchester- 
Liverpool railway m 1830. Up to 1840 Parliamentary powers had 
been obtained authorising the construction of about 3,000 miles 
of line, while by 1850 about 6,000 miles of line were open for traffic. 
By 1913 the mileage (i.e. length of road) was 20,246, and in 1925 
20,391, of which practically 20,000 imles were operated by the four 
large groups. In 1925 the railway companies owned over 24,000 
locomotives, and about 51,000 passenger-canying vehicles, in addi- 
tion to 770,000 merchandise, mineral and railway service vehicles, 
while there are something like 600,000 privately owned wagons in 
Great Bntain In 1925 the engine mileage run was, approximately, 
262 million on coaching traffic, and 141 million on freight traffic. 
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In that year the railways carried over 1,700 million passengers, 
60 million tons of general merchandise, 256 million tons of coal, 
coke and other minerals, and over 18 million head of live stock. 

The relation of the length of line to the area and population of 
Great Britain and other industrial countries is shown by the following 
figures : — 



One mile of railway to every 

Great Britain 

4 • 4 square miles 

2,140 inhabitants 

Belgium 

1 • 7 square miles 

1,070 inhabitants 

Germany . . . . . . 

5-4 „ 

1,670 

France . . . . . . ' 

6*4 „ 

1,180 

Italy . . . . , . . . ! 

9-3 „ 

3,020 

U.S.A. , 

i 

11-9 „ 

420 

i 


Conditions of Working, 

The great change from road to rail transport was carried out by 
private enterprise with little guidance or control by Government In 
consequence, a very large number of comparatively small and 
competing companies came into existence. A tendency to amalga- 
mate, however, soon show^ed itself, and, though there were still 
numerous independent companies in existence in 1913, there were 
then sixteen companies which owned the very great majority of the 
mileage and rolling-stock. For the period of the war the railways 
were subject to Government control, the Government guaranteeing 
the companies the net revenue they had had in 1913. The control 
came to an end m August, 1921, in which month the Royal Assent 
was given to the Railways Act, 1921. Under that Act : — 

(a) The numerous freight-carrying companies were substantially 
foimed into four large groups (the details of the schemes 
of amalgamation or absorption need not be described in 
the present connexion).* 

{b) The old power under which the companies can be required 
by the Railway and Canal Commission, after a proper 
complaint, to afford reasonable services, etc., was re- 
tained. 

(c) A new permanent tribunal, known as the Railway Rates 
Tribunal,'' was set up to deal with railway rates and 
charges. These were to be fixed at a level calculated to 
yield, after payment of all working expenses, an annual 
net revenue equivalent to the aggregate net revenues 
realised in 1913, plus allowances on additional capita 


* A number of freight-carrying companies of small importance and some 
important passenger-carrying lines, e g , the London Electric Railways, were 
not included in the groups 
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invested since that year. Provision was made for periodic 
and constant review of charges by the Tribunal. 

(d) The companies and trade unions were bound to refer all 
matters affecting the agreements they arrived at as to 
wages, hours, and conditions of work, etc,, through a 
certain procedure before they took independent action, 
although neither party bound itself to accept the result of 
the procedure * 

It will be seen that in place of the previous system of statutory 
maximum charges the rates charged are subject to the control of 
an independent body having statutory powers, and that another 
independent body has power to hear complaints as to inadequate 
services, and even to require improvements to be made, while provi- 
sion is made for independent investigation and^ publicity in regard 
to the relations between the companies and their employees. 

Efficiency of Working, 

Generally speaking, the criticism of the railway companies made 
by the witnesses before the Committee on Industry and Trade were 
to the effect : — 

(1) That rates charged were in one way or another too high ; and 

(2) that as a result of amalgamation and the lessening of com- 

petition, the efficiency of the railways has deteriorated. 

As to the former the answer, broadly speaking, given by the con: 
panics in their evidence was that the increase in rates and fares was 
in 1924 approximately 50 per cent, over the 1913 rates, an increase 
substantially less than that of either wholesale or retail prices.f 
The various reductions made since the peak (September, 1920- 
October, 1921) followed negotiations between the companies and 
representatives of traders. The Act of 1921 provided that, until the 
‘'Appointed Day” when the new charges fixed by the Railway 
Rates Tribunal came into operation,:|: the companies could make 
the charges in force in August, 1921, but that traders could apply 
to the Tribunal for reductions in the charges in operation. As to the 
criticism that continental rates were "much less than in this country,” 
the reply of the companies was to the effect that the general level of 
rates per mile in continental countries was probably lower than in 
this country owing to the greater length of haul, the different 
character of service and facilities provided, the generally lower level 
of costs, the fact that continental railways are non-competitive and 
sometimes financed by the State, and currency inflation. On the 

This machinery'’ is fully described in the Survey of Industrial Relations,'" 
pp. 277-9. 

t Since the date on which this evidence was given this increase has gone 
up to about 60 per cent, and the general level of wholesale and retail prices 
has fallen, 

X These new charges came into operation on 1st January, 1928 
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question of post-amalgamation elficiency, the railway companies 
expressed the opinion that some of the results anticipated by the 
public from amalgamation were too much to expect in any case, but 
that some might have come about had the period concerned been 
one of good trade instead of bad. As to general efficiency, the 
railway companies stated that the best test of freight train work are 
the figures of net ton-miles per engine-hour, ton-miles representing 
the work done and the engine-hour the amount of effort put into that 
work ; the more ton-miles per engine-hour were shown the better 
the working would be. The figures were : — 



Ton-miles per engine-hour. 

1920. 

1924. 

1925. 

1 

Train working . . . , 

865 

916 

901 

Shunting 

824 ! 

857 

839 

Total . . 

422 

443 

434 


As to delay and unpunctuality, the railway companies supplied the 
result of a test carried out on the North-Eastern line in September, 
1925, under which the date on which each truck reached its destina- 
tion and the date on which it left its point of origin were recorded. 
The result was that out of 8,491 wagons 62 per cent, arrived at their 
destination within 24 hours and only 3 per cent, took more than 
72 hours A large number of individual consignments, i.e. less than 
a truck load, were also tested, the result being that out of 2,745 
consignments 67*5 per cent, arnved within 24 hours and only 
2 • 1 per cent, over 72 hours : in both cases the test was made regard- 
less of distance. The actual economies realised, as a result of 
amalgamation, by the railway companies up to the end of 1924 were 
stated by the Rates Tribunal as being equal to £1,450,000 per annum. 

As to the difficulties of the railway companies themselves, the 
question of motor competition will be dealt with later in this 
chapter.**' The railway companies expressed the view that with 
prices and wages at their existing level very little further decrease 
in railway costs could be looked for. They pointed out, however, 
that the trade of the country is interested in a direct way in 
the well-being of railway companies, as, if railway expenses go up, 
the companies can under the Railways Act, 1921, ask for an increase 
of rates, so that the public are directly interested in seeing that 
expenses are kept as low as possible. Further, the railway companies 
stated that if their credit should fail permanently and they became 
unable to raise money rapidly they would fall behind in efficiency, 


* See pages 223-6 
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SO that traders are directly interested in seeing that the railways are 
able to give an adequate return to existing shareholders, as other- 
wise the companies would have to contract their operations in every 
direction. 

The purpose of the present chapter is not to pass a judgment, 
but to summarise the complaints as to high charges and allegations 
as to reduced efficiency made in evidence before the Committee on 
Industry and Trade, and also the replies given to the Committee by 
the railway companies. As the outstanding change in railway 
administration since the pre-war period has been the forming of the 
four large groups out of a number of independent companies, the 
criticisms centred mainly around the effects of this amalgamation. 
The grouping, as has been mentioned, has already resulted in a 
saving of money to the companies ; and even those witnesses who 
contended that it has not resulted in improved facilities for industry 
and trade agree that further time is necessary before a final conclusion 
can be reached as to the success of the amalgamation policy. 


Shipping, 


Growth and Development, 

The first steamboat to work for hire in Great Britain was the 
''Comet*' on the Clyde in 1811. The number of steam vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom subsequently grew as follows : — 


1820 

1830 

1840 

1849 


Number. Gross Tons. 
34 3,018 

295 30,009 

768 87,539 

1,142 158,729 


In 1914 the number of vessels of 100 gross tons and over recorded 
in Lloyd's Register as belonging to the United Kingdom was about 
9,250, aggregating 19,257,000 gross tons, of which only about 650, 
representing a net tonnage of 365,000 were sailing vessels. In 1927, 
about 8,500 vessels, aggregating 19,309,000 gross tons, were owned 
in the United Kingdom, all of which except about 400, aggregating 
less than 140,000 gross tons, were steamers or motor ships. 

The tonnages of the merchant fleets of the United Kingdom and 
of other countries in 1914 and in the post-war years are given in 
detail in the Committee's Survey of Shipbuilding. This country's 
proportion of the world total was 39 per cent, in 1914 and 30 per 
cent, in 1927 (or 31 per cent, if three million tons be deducted from 
the world total as representing American tonnage permanently out 
of commission) . As the tonnage owned in the United Kingdom was 
slightly larger in 1927 than in 1914, the reason for the decline in 
the proportion owned in the United Kingdom was the increase of the 
tonnage owned abroad. 
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The position of British shipping can be summed tip in the following 
manner, the information as to pre-war conditions being derived 
mainly from the Report of the Joint Committee of the Chamber of 
Shipping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association published 
in 1917. 

(i) Before the war, British shipownei’s were carrying practically 
the whole of the coasting trade of the United Kingdom. This 
remains the case. Over 99 per cent, of the net tonnage of vessels 
arriving or departing with cargoes in the coasting trade at ports in 
the United Kingdom was British in 1924 and in 1925, 

(ii) Before the war, British shipowners were carrying 90 per cent, 
of the trade between the United Kingdom and the Empire and more 
than one-half the trade between the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries. No similar post-war figures are available on these 
points, but, as to trade with the Empire the Chamber of Shipping 
consider the figure to be less than 90 per cent. As to the net tonnage 
of vessels engaged in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, the 
percentages of British vessels entering and clearing with cargoes at 
ports in the United Kingdom were : — 



Percentage of British tonnage to 



total. 



1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

Entered with cargoes 

65-8 

1 66-6 

68-4 

Cleared with cargoes 

59*1 

63-8 

67-4 


A similar result is shown if all entrances and clearances, i.e, of 
vessels with cargoes and in ballast are taken into consideration, the 
proportion of the British tonnage to the total, both as to entrances 
and clearances, having been 56 per cent, in 1913, 60 per cent in 
1924 and 62 per cent, in 1925. 

These figures show that, however the trend of Empire trade and 
foreign trade has gone individually, British shipowners continue to 
carry as great, if not a greater, proportion of the overseas trade of 
the United Kingdom as they did before the war. The comparison 
is, however, not exact as the trade with the Irish Free State, carried 
very largely in British vessels, was classed as coasting trade in 1913 
and as foreign trade m 1924 ; but this would not affect the figures 
very greatly. The conclusion would, of course, be affected if in 
either year British ships were sailing empty and foreign vessels full, 
or vice versa, but there is no reason to suppose this to be the case. 

(iii) Before the war British shipowmers were carrying about half 
the remaining trade of the world (i.e. trade not touching the United 
Kingdom). There are no figures available showing the entrances 
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and clearances of British ships with cargoes at the world's ports under 
post-war conditions, but, as the gross tonnage owned in the United 
Kingdom was, broadly speaking, the same in 1914 as it is now, while 
that of the rest of the world has increased by about thirteen million 
(after deducting three million for permanently disused American 
tonnage) since 1914, and as the pre-war proportions of the United 
Kingdom coasting trade and of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom appear to have been retained by British shipowners, the 
inference would seem to be that British vessels no longer carry the 
pre-war proportion of other trade. 

This conclusion is borne out by some other figures prepared by the 
Board of Trade. The records of vessels entered and cleared in 
foreign trade in the ports of fifty-two of the principal countries in 
1913 and 1925 are as follows : — 


Nationality of 

Ships. 

Million Tons (net) entered and 
cleared. 

1913. 

1925. 

British . . 

454-6 

454-5 

National 

214-2 

266-2 

Other 

460-0 

525-4 

Total . . 

1,128-8 

1,246-1 


Thus, the British tonnage recorded was the same in 1925 as in 
1913, while there was an increase of more than 10 per cent, in the 
total tonnage handled, so that the British proportion fell from 40 • 3 
per cent, of the whole to 36-5 per cent. 

Conditiojis of Working, 

** The conditions under which the industry has to sell its product, 
namely, carrying services, are one sea which in international trade is 
open to ships of all flags, one international freight market, [British] 
national ports open to ships under all flags, and no State protection 
of the industry. It is thus exposed to the free competition of the 
w^orld." The Chamber of Shipping in its evidence before the 
Committee on Industry and Trade described in these terms the 
conditions under which the British shipping industry operates 
There are two main systems under which cargoes are carried — ^the 
liner services, and the chartering of “ tramps." 

Since 1914 there has been a tendency towards the consolidation of 
tramp services into cargo liner routes. The growth in importance 
of the cargo liner group can be shown by accepting the common 
assumption that tonnage below 5,000 gross tons represents the tramp 
group, that between 5,000 and 10,000 gross tons the cargo liner 
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group, and that above 10,000 tons the big passenger liner and large 
bulk carrier group. The figures are : — 


Gross Tonnage owned in the British Empire, 


Gross Tonnage, 

i Percentage of Total. 

1914. 

1921. 

1924. 

Under 5,000 


64*3 

46*7 

46-8 

5,000 and under 10,000 . . 

, , 

26-0 

40-8 

39*7 

10,000 and above 


9*7 i 

12-5 

13-5 

1 


A similar increase in the 5, 000-10, 000-ton group is revealed by the 
figures of the world total of ships. 

The essence of the Liner system is the maintenance on a given 
route of a regular service of ships sailing on advertised dates, full or 
not full. The system rests on what are known as “ Shipping Con- 
ferences,'' which are, in brief, periodical meetings of representatives 
of the various lines concerned in each particular trade to discuss 
matters which affect that trade and to agree upon uniform rates for 
the various classes of cargo. Each line is free to leave the Conference 
when it wishes, subject possibly to notice, and new lines can be 
admitted with the approval of the lines already in the Conference. 
The advantages claimed for the Conference system are that under 
it a regular, frequent and efficient service catering for the particular 
needs of the trade can be provided and further that stability of 
freights and equality of treatment in the matter of freights for all 
shippers large and small are secured. In order, however, to main- 
tain a regular service, shipowners claim that it is necessary to ensure 
the continuous support of the shippers engaged in the trade and thus, 
so far as possible, to prevent competition by outside ships. In most 
of the outward trades from this country the shippers are held to the 
Conference by means of the deferred rebate system.**" In the South 
African trade, however, the deferred rebate system has been replaced 
by an agreement between the Conference and the individual shipper, 
and in the Australian trade the shipper is given the option, as recom- 
mended by the Imperial Shipping Committee, between the two 
systems. In a few outward trades no tie exists. In the homeward 
trades the application of the deferred rebate system is not so general, 
and in many trades the volume or type of cargo renders it unnecessary 
or unsuitable f As to the number of regular liner services from the 

* Under this system, the shipowner allows a rebate on the freight paid 
during a certain period but the refund is deferred and is made contingent on 
the shipper continuing to support the Conference during the period of 
deferment. Thus rebates on freight paid from January to June are only 
granted in the following January, and the shipper must continue his support 
m the interim m order to claim them. 

t See also “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency, ” pp. 87 and 88 
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United Kingdom to all parts of the world throughout the year, a 
statement supplied by the Chamber of Shipping showed as many 
as 564, and this figure (which is not complete) suffices to give some 
idea of the regularity of the services offered by the Conferences The 
Conference system has been criticised by traders on the ground that 
cases have arisen where lower rates are quoted, even by British ships, 
from continental ports than from the United Kingdom and that this 
has tended to divert trade from this country. Further, they point 
out that, if they were permitted to do so, they could at times obtain 
a through rate, which would be cheaper than the direct rate from 
this country, by sending their goods to continental ports for trans- 
shipment. The shipowners agree that such cases may occur, 
particularly when a currency is depreciated. They point out that 
the object of a Conference is always to secure a parity of rates at 
British and continental ports and that in some cases this has been 
achieved. Disputes within a Conference or competition from outside 
may, however, result in very low rates ruling from certain continental 
ports. Should this occur, the British liner companies have to decide 
whether to quote level rates with the continental lines and, possibly, 
to face a heavy loss, or to give up their position in the continental 
trade, with the consequence that more ships have to be laid up. The 
shipowners state that if such a situation arises, their object always is 
to reach agreement in Conference. 

The main features of the tramp system are that, unlike the 
liners, the tramp has no fixed itinerary and only sails if she has a 
cargo to carry on in prospect. The shipper, or shippers, charter 
a vessel which will go from any part of the world to any other part 
as required, but she does not normally take cargo in parcels, as the 
liners do, but deals almost entirely with full cargoes. London is 
the centre of the chartering trade of the world, every charterer and 
practically every shipowner having representatives in London 
between whom the bargain is made. The tramp rate, however, 
is international, i.e. the same rate is paid for a ship of equal class 
sailing under any flag, the shipper of the cargo being quite uncon- 
cerned as to the flag he ships under and only interested in getting 
the lowest possible freight in a world market. Roughly speaking, 
tramp steamers may be divided into three groups — small steamers up 
to 3,000 tons dead weight, emplo 5 "ed in the coasting trade or the near 
continental trade ; rather larger steamers up to about 5,000 tons 
dead weight, employed in such trades as those with the Lower 
Mediterranean , and larger steamers up to as much as 12,000 tons 
dead weight engaged in the world trade. The conditions governing 
the employment of each of these groups are the same : the em- 
ployment of tramps is confined to the shipment of goods which 
can be dealt with m large quantities and can be shipped in full 
cargoes, e.g coal, gram, ore, sugar, timber, rice, fruit, heavy 
chemicals, etc. 
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Efficiency of Working. 

As to the efficiency of the services provided, this can be measured — 

{a) by the age and quality of the ships ; 

{h) by their immunity from accident ; and 
(c) by the care with which the industry carries and delivers its 
cargoes. 

As to the age of the ships, in 1924 of the total British tonnage 
26 per cent, was under 5 years old, 48 per cent, under 10 years old, 
and 81 1 per cent, under 20 years old. Only 8| per cent, was 25 years 
old or more. For purposes of comparison it may be mentioned that, 
if British and United States tonnage is excluded, nearly 30 per cent, 
of the world tonnage is 20 years old, and over 18 per cent, is 25 years 
old or more. As to the type of vessel, there are two tendencies which 
require mention : the steady elimination of the sailing ship and the 
coming of the motor vessel. As to the former, 10 per cent, of the 
total world tonnage of sailing vessels (100 gross tons and over) 
was owned in the United Kingdom in 1914 and only 6 per cent, in 
1925, a fact which indicates that the United Kingdom is abandoning 
the sailing vessel more rapidly than is the rest of the world As to 
motor vessels, an aggregate of 136,807 gross tons, representing 
15 per cent, of the total world tonnage of motor vessels, were owned 
in the United Kingdom in July, 1920, and by July, 1927, there had 
been an increase to 1,183,131 gross tons representing 28 per cent, 
of the total world tonnage of motor vessels. As to immunity from 
accident and the care of cargo, the insurance rates quoted for the 
same marine risks at the present time are no higher than in 1914, 
and, generally speaking, claims in respect of damage to cargo have 
been for a number of years gradually diminishing both m number 
and amount. 

From the foregoing brief account it seems safe to conclude that 
Great Britain, upon the whole, retains her position of pre-eminence 
as the ocean carrier of the world. In their evidence before the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, the Chamber of Shipping ex- 
pressed the view that certain things are essential if this is to continue. 
In order that the mercantile marine can continue its services to 
overseas trade, an increase in the volume of overseas trade, and in 
particular of the export trade of the United Kingdom, is required. 
It is essential that British shipping should be able to give better 
service at less cost than the ships of other countries, and restrictive 
regulations by Government, e.g. as to safety, etc , in excess of those 
operating upon vessels of competing nations should be abolished as 
far as possible. Further, every step possible should be taken to 
abolish flag discrimination in the carriage of cargoes or passengers, 
and to secure exemption from double taxation. The view of the 
Chamber of Shipping is that ocean freights have been reduced to a 
minimum and are not now a substantial item in the cost at which 
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manufacturers' articles are sold, but that there has been no corres- 
ponding reduction in the other items which go to make up the 
total cost of transport from producer to consumer. In particular, 
the Chamber hold, every effort should be made to reduce costs at 
the ports and on the railways in order to reduce prices of British 
exports to the foreign consumer and thus provide better outward 
cargoes for British ships. 


Road Transport. 

Growth and Development. 

The roads represent the oldest artificial transport facility, and it 
is a singular fact that they were no better in the eighteenth century 
than they were in the days of the Roman occupation. There were, 
perhaps, more roads at the later of these dates, but the Roman 
roads had suffered from centuries of decay In consequence, the 
roads were barely passable. Arthur Young's description (circa 
1770) of the main road between Preston and Wigan — '' I know 
not, in the whole range of language, terms sufficiently expressive 

to describe this infernal road ruts four feet deep 

and floating with mud, only from a wet summer " — ^is famous, but 
that it did not refer to conditions exceptional at that time is shown 
by such an example as that, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the London-Oxford coach started its journey of under 60 miles 
at 7 a.m. and did not reach its destination until the evening of the 
following day, halting for the night at High Wycombe. The appli- 
cation of Macadam's process of road-making between 1790 and 
1830 and the contemporary construction of many new roads, 
together with an improvement of vehicles, brought about so great 
a change that by the middle of the nineteenth century the rate 
of travelling on the turnpike roads was something like 10 miles 
an hour. About that date road transport, except for very short 
or remote journeys, was replaced by the railways and the roads 
lost their importance for industrial purposes until the motor-car 
came into general use in the present century. 

In 1818, a Select Committee on Turnpike Roads and Highways 
estimated that there were about 115,000 miles of highways m 
England and Wales, of which nearly 20,000 miles were paved 
streets and turnpike roads ; and in 1829, a House of Lords Committee 
on Tiirnpike Trusts estimated the extent of turnpike roads in Great 
Britain as 24,500 miles. In 1926, the Ministry of Transport figures 


Class I roads . . 




Miles. 

24,552 

Class II roads 

m * 


. . 

15,625 

Other roads . . 

. . 


. . 

138,185 




Total . . 

178,362 
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Thus, while the length of classified roads is nearly twice the length 
of railway, there are, if all roads be included, 9 miles of road to every 
one mile of railway, 2 miles of road to every square mile, and 1 mile 
of road to every 250 inhabitants. Large schemes of new road con- 
struction and of improvements to existing roads are now being 
carried out to meet the growth of motor traffic. 

The roads began to regain their importance with the invention 
and steady improvement of the motor vehicle. In 1913, there were 
about 100,000 private motor-cars and 40,000 motor hackneys in 
Great Britain. As commercial vehicles were not licensed until 1922, 
it is not possible to state their number before the war. They were not, 
however, then used on a scale at aU comparable to the present. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of licenses 
current in Great Britain between August, 1922, and August, 
1927 


Date. 

Cars taxed 
on horse- 
power.* 

1 

Commercial 

Goods 

Vehicles. 

Motor 
i Hackneys. 

All motor 
licenses.f 

August, 1922 

August, 1927 

314,769 

1 778,056 

i 

1 

150,995 

274,651 

1 

77,614 

95,676 

975,783 

1,888,726 


* These may be taken, roughly, to represent privately-owned motor cars, 
t Including, in addition to the categories named, motor cycles, agricultural, 
and other mechanically propelled vehicles. 


The figures of imports and production of motor-spirit give a 
further indication of the growth of motor transport. In 1914, 
the retained imports amounted to 119 million gallons and the home 
production was negligible. In 1926, the retained imports were 
543 million gallons, and, in addition, there were retained 133 million 
gallons produced in this country mostly from imported petroleum 
but partly from native petroleum and shale, a total of 676 million 
gallons retained for consumption — ^more than five and a half times 
the 1914 figure 

As to the number of motor vehicles in other countries, the 
following estimate of the numbers of passenger cars, made in 1925 
by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
gives some indication of the comparative position • — 

U.S.A. . . 15,598,000 cars,'^ or one to every 7 inhabitants. 
United 


Kingdom 

568,000 „ 

}} jj 

France 

460,000 „ 

„ ,, 85 

Germany . . 

154,000 „ 

390 

Italy 

65,000 „ 

.. „ 600 

Belgium 

58,000 „ 

„ „ 129 

*At the beginning of 1927 the number 
the U.S.A. had grown to 22,137,000 

of motor vehicles registered 
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The same authority gives the number of commercial vehicles in 
U.S.A. in 1925 as 2,143,000, or about ten times as many as in 
Great Britain at that date. No details are available as to the 
number of commercial vehicles in other countries. 

In comparing the number of motor vehicles, particularly passenger 
cars, in different countries, it is important to bear in mind that the 
development of the motor cycle has been carried in Great Britain 
to a much greater length than elsewhere, especially the motor-cycle 
with the attachment of a side-car. There were 671,620 motor-cycle 
licences current in Great Britain in August, 1927. 


Conditions of Working, 

There are no general restrictions in regard to the ownership of 
motor vehicles, it being open to anyone to purchase and run a motor- 
car or commercial vehicle. The only exception to this is that a 
special licence has to be obtained for a hackney carriage, and in 
order to obtain such a license the vehicle has to be shown to be 
suitable for the purpose from the point of view of safety of the 
passengers. Possibly owing to this lack of restriction and the 
comparative cheapness of the vehicles, road transport is not con- 
centrated into large concerns like the amalgamated railway 
companies or some of the great steamship companies. There is a 
tendency towards combination in connexion with omnibus services, 
but there remain numeious small owners. In the goods-carrying 
services, however, the tendency is much less marked. There 
are certain large firms of haulage contractors, but that they are the 
exception can be seen from the fact that the average number of 
vehicles owned by the members of the Commercial Motor Users' 
Association is about five. A large part of road transport is carried on 
in vehicles belonging to the concerns whose products they are 
carrying, two-thirds of the vehicles owned by members of the 
Association just mentioned belonging to concerns who do their 
own transport only. The absence of large amalgamations of road 
carriers may to some extent be accounted for by the difficulty of 
the problem of return loads How serious this is an element in cost 
may be judged b}" the fact that the average loading in road trans- 
port work at large is below 50 per cent. Various efforts to solve the 
problem have been made by means of a freight exchange and 
publicity in the ncswpapers, but they have been unsuccessful. In 
specialised trades, e.g. in the cotton industry where firms send 
lorries to Manchester with manufactured goods to return with 
yarn or raw cotton, the difficulty can be solved and a service running 
to a time schedule instituted bj’^ the Nottingham Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1919, is stated to have raised its figure of average loading 
to as high a figure as 80 per cent, by arranging in advance definite 
loads forward and back. Attempts to cover the whole country, 
however, have never succeeded. 
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In considering the conditions under which the road transport 
industry works, there are two other important factors which require 
mention, the protection given to the production of motor vehicles 
and the utilisation of motor taxation for the purpose of providing 
and maintaining roads. As to the foraier, an ad valorem import 
duty of 33| per cent, was imposed upon motor vehicles, with the 
exception of commercial vehicles, in 1915. The duty was allowed to 
lapse in 1924, but was reimposed in 1925 and remains in force. 
Further, in 1926 the duty was extended to cover commercial 
vehicles as well. In regard to the Road Fund, all motor vehicles 
are taxed (private cars according to horse-power, commercial 
vehicles on laden weight, and hackneys on seating capacity), and 
the yield is paid into a special Road Fund administered by the 
Ministry of Transport. The bulk of this fund has been expended in 
the form of grants to highway authorities towards the cost of 
maintaining and improving roads and in the construction of new 
roads. During the year 1926-27, the amount available for grants 
was approximately £18 millions. 

Efficiency of Working, 

The industry being of such recent growth as compared with the 
railways and shipping, it is difficult to estimate its efficiency. The 
improvement which has constantly been taking place in the construc- 
tion of the actual vehicles is a matter of common knowledge and may 
be reflected in the steady growth of the exports of British motor 
vehicles since the end of the war. The efficiency of the service 
rendered is, however, quite impossible to measure. It is only possible 
to mention the great increase in the number of vehicles in use and 
the fact that a number of industries, e.g., the cotton and woollen 
and worsted industries, are known to be making increased use of 
road tiansport, as indications that road transport is becoming of 
great practical use. Some light may be thrown on the matter by 
considering the position as to competition between the three main 
types of transport. 

Competition between Rail, Road, and Coastwise Shipping. 

Competition Between Rail and Road , — The competition of road 
transport is stated by the railway companies to have become in the 
last few" years a very serious matter for them, both as regards 
passengers and goods. No definite estimate as to the extent to which 
it has affected the raihvay companies can be made, but it has been 
stated to affect their revenue to the amount of several million 
pounds annually Road competition is affecting the railways 
particularly seriously in industrial districts, and especially in the 
South Lancashire area The railway companies contend that not 
only is this competition serious, but that it is being conducted 
on uneconomic lines, as the railway companies have to bear the whole 
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cost of their own permanent-way and, in addition, have to contribute 
largely as ratepayers to provide the permanent way for their com- 
petitors on the roads. Their case is that the heavy commercial 
vehicles, in spite of the increased scale of licence duties imposed by 
the Finance Act of 1926 do not pay a share equal to the wear and 
tear they inflict on the roads, the balance falling in part on the light 
motor car and to a still greater extent on the general ratepayer, 
including, of course, the railway companies. In the result, the 
railway companies hold, not only are their revenues being adversely 
affected, but traffic is being diverted to the roads which as far as the 
advantage of the community is concerned could more economically 
be carried by the railways. 

With this view the road transport interests do not agree, contend- 
ing that the railway companies are under a misapprehension as to 
the extent of the influence of road transport on their revenue. It is 
admitted that m certain districts, such as South Lancashire, and in 
certain instances of omnibus competition, a considerable volume of 
traffic formerly conveyed by rail is now passing by road, but it is 
argued that, if railway traffic is visualised as a whole, the figures of 
tonnage carried indicate that the difficulties of the companies are 
due very largely to the reduction in mineral traffic,* which is 
admittedly unsuitable for road carriage, rather than to a falling-off 
in merchandise traffic.! Against the volume of traffic carried 
on the roads, it is argued, must be set the growing volume of road 
material conveyed by rail (7 million tons in 1920 and 12imilhon tons 
in 1925), the traffic carried by rail to and from motor factories, and 
the influence of road transport upon building and agriculture, all 
of which tend to increase the traffic m goods or passengers carried 
by rail. In regard to the alleged uneconomic nature of road competi- 
tion, the road transport interests contend that the highway rates 
paid by the railway companies represent under one-fiftieth of a 
penny per ton mile of all traffic conveyed by freight train, and that, 
so far from it being the case that the railways pay for the increased 
highway maintenance costs, the large payments from the Road 
Fund to Highway Authorities in fact relieve the rates. As to the 
contention that the heavy vehicle does not pay its share of the cost 
of the road, the road transport interests admit that the heavy 
vehicle does serious damage to weak roads. The remedy, they 
consider, lies in keeping heavy vehicles off very weak roads, and in 
increasing grants for strengthening such roads. As to the suggestion 
that the community suffers on account of what should be rail traffic 
being carried on the roads, the road transport interests contend that 


* The fall m the Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel and other minerals group was 
from 297 milhon in 1913 to 275 million tons m 1924 and 256 million tons in 
1925. 

t The fall was from 68 million tons in 1913 to 61 million tons in 1924, and 
60 million tons in 1925, 
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they are giving a different service, not a railway service. Attempts 
have been made to come to some arrangement for co-operation 
between the railway companies and the road transport interests, 
but so far without success. 

There is one further aspect of this subject which requires mention, 
and that is the powers of the railway companies themselves to engage 
in road carrying operations. At present all the railways have power 
to carry traffic by road to and from their stations, i e. to distribute 
and collect traffic which has passed or is destined to pass by rail. 
Some railways have powers to carry traffic independently of the 
railway altogether, but others have no such powers, and a Bill 
promoted by the London and North Western and the Midland 
Companies in 1922 with the object of obtaining powers to carry 
traffic by road within the areas served by their respective lines was 
ultimately withdrawn by the promoters.* According to the evidence 
before the Committee on Industry and Trade, the automobile 
manufacturers upon the whole favour the railway companies being 
permitted to engage in road transport, but the concerns operating 
road transport are, in general, opposed to such a development. 

Competition between Rail and Coastwise Shipping , — A form of 
domestic transport which has not greatly developed in recent times 
is coastwise shipping. In the middle of the 19lh century the 
entrances in the coasting trade of Great Britain represented approxi- 
mately 10| million net tons, while the average annual entrances 
with cargoes for the period 1910-13 were about 32| million net 
tons. A comparison with the present time is vitiated by the fact 
that trade with the Irish Free State previously classed as coasting 
trade is now classed as foreign trade, but in 1925 the entrances with 
cargoes in the coasting trade of Great Britain represented about 
20| million net tons. When compared with the figures already 
given in this Chapter in regard to the shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade and in regard to railway traffic, this figure is trivial. The 
reason is that the traffic the ports might have handled has gone to 
the railways, who sometimes quote special rates to meet coastwise 
competition. The shipowners argue that the other customers of the 
railways have to pay for these cut rates, but the railways reply that 
the practice is to the advantage of the communitj", as such rates 
cover the cost of conveying the traffic and leave a balance towards 
overhead charges, which would otherwise have to be borne in their 
entirety by the railway companies' other customers. Further, 


During the session of Parliament which opened in February, 1928, the 
various Companies introduced Bills m which they seek general powers to act 
as road earners and to own and operate road vehicles. These powers are 
being opposed by the road transport interests, and the proposals have also 
been criticised by other bodies and individuals who fear that, if such powers 
are given to the railway companies, the risk of a transport monopoly will be 
mcreased 
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they point out that coastwise freights are lower than railway rates. 
As to the future, the shipping interests suggest that the improvement 
in road transport will enable the smaller ports to develop and provide 
an additional transport facility in view of the large proportion of 
the population living near to ports and the coast. The railway 
companies agree that the introduction of road transport has, from 
their point of view, made every point competitive 

It has been explained above, but should be repeated here, that 
the purpose of this chapter is not to pass a judgment. Consequently, 
the object of this section is merely to summarise broadly the differ- 
ences of opinion which exist, and have been explained to the Com- 
mittee, as to the most suitable policy to adopt in order to obtain 
the best results from the various forms of transport facility available. 

Other Transport Facilities. 

There are two other forms of transport which may be shortly 
mentioned, the canal system and civil aviation. The canals in 
Great Britain were largely constructed in the second half of the 
18th and in the early years of the 19th century ; and until the 
advent of railways were extremely prosperous. There are now 
3,825 miles of canals and canalised rivers in Great Britain. Some of 
the canals are still remunerative concerns, such as the Aire and 
Calder between Leeds and the Humber, and the Trent Naviga- 
tion between Nottingham and the Humber. The railway com- 
panies, however, who own or contiol over a quarter of the 
mileage, do not consider that there is a prosperous future for canals, 
even in subordination to the railways. In particular, they do not 
think that the scheme, put forward by a Royal Commission in 1909, 
for connecting the Thames and the Mersey, and the Humber and 
the Severn, with a centre m the Midlands would pay. In certain 
other countries greater use is made of navigable waterways than is 
done in Great Britain, there being 32,600 miles in the U S.A., 7,600 
miles in Germany, and 6,600 miles in France. 

Civil aviation was commenced m August, 1919, and the industry 
is m receipt of a subsidy from the Government, which in 1924-25 
amounted to 138,500. In 1925, 2,891 flights were made by British 
aircraft between the United Kingdom and abroad, carrying some 
10,600 passengers British aircraft on regular routes at home and 
abroad m 1925 carried 14,068 passengers, and 455 tons of goods. 
These figures show that aviation, whatever its future may be, has 
not yet become a serious competitor with other forms of transport. 

Port and Dock Facilities. 

It has been shown in the course of this chapter that Great 
Britain possesses a large number of ports and that these are excep- 
tionally well placed in relation to the great groups of population 
when compared with those of other industrial countries, and that 
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they are served by extensive transport systems both on sea and land. 
It is, nevertheless, obvious that however numerous and suitably 
placed the ports may be, and however extensive the transport 
systems serving them, trade will not flourish if the ports are not 
efficiently conducted. It will, accordingly, be the final object of 
this memorandum to examine the available evidence m regard to 
the efficiency of the ports and docks. 

The evidence given to the Committee on Industry and Trade 
shows that there is a considerable volume of complaint by manu- 
facturers, traders and shipowners, as to both the speed and the 
cost of handling the ships and their cargoes. 

As to the speed of handling, it is contended that there is from 
time to time very serious congestion and delay, particularly in 
regard to the country’s principal bulk export, coal. Supposing 
these complaints to be justified and that the conditions complained 
of are not unavoidable, the lack of speed must be due either to 
defective management, defective appliances and lay-out, or to 
inefficiency or bad organisation of labour. All these have, in fact, 
been blamed. It has, for example, been suggested that the arrange- 
ments for bringing coal to the ships and the loading appliances 
provided are defective, while various detailed criticisms have 
been made in respect of certain ports as to the lay-out of railway 
lines, the design of port entrances and docks, the types of hoists 
and conveyers, etc. Complaints also are made in regard to labour 
arrangements. As an example, shipowners lay stress upon the 
difficulties in connection with the coal trimmers, the men em- 
ployed to trim the coal placed in the holds or bunkers of vessels 
so that it IS safely and economically stowed. No complaint is made 
of the efficiency of the work done ; but the complaint has twa 
sides, one as to hours and the other as to wages. In regard to hours,, 
the coal trimmers before the war at busy ports worked in turns 
which covered both day and night Since the war this has not been 
the case. Various agreements have been made in the different areas, 
e.g. the North-East Coast, the Humber, the Bristol Channel, and 
South Wales ; and the provisions of these agreements differ from 
area to area in regard to the working of overtime and of extra hours 
to facilitate the despatch of vessels. The abolition of night shift 
working is, however, common throughout the country except at two 
staiths on the Tyne and on the Bristol Channel, where special 
arrangements have been made enabling a night shift to be worked 
under certain conditions. The shipowners in their evidence before 
the Committee on Industry and Trade stated that this rearrange- 
ment of hours as compared with those worked before the war had 
led to a great increase in the length of time taken both in bunkering 
and loading vessels. As to wages, there were before the war different 
agreements in operation in the various main coaling areas, but in 
August, 1920, a National Tariff ’’ was agreed upon. This entailed 
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a great increase over pre-war rates as it represented in most cases a 
small increase over the 1919 rates, which were themselves consider- 
ably more than double the 1914 rates. At the same time a National 
Joint Trimming Committee, containing representatives of the ship- 
owners and the trimmers, was established to decide all questions 
arising under the tariff. The tariff has been the subject of various 
negotiations and amendments since its adoption, and m July, 1925, 
when the shipowners complained of it to the Committee on Industry 
and Trade, it stood at 33| per cent, below the level of August, 1920. 
The representatives of the shipowners before the Committee not 
only contended that this level was too high, but complained that 
the tariff was based upon the assumption that a ship occupying a 
loading or bunkering berth must pay the trimmers even though no 
work was done by them, the trimmer being paid for all coal put on 
board a vessel whether it involved trimming labour or not. While 
admitting that the rates varied according to the type of vessel and 
the part of the vessel in which the coal was loaded, they maintained 
that more advantageous rates for vessels in which the work was 
comparatively easy would encourage the further construction of 
improved types of vessels and the employment of improved mechani- 
cal means of loading. In reply to these contentions, the representa- 
tives of the trimmers, it is understood, point out that they have 
no guarantee as to payment, except for actual work done, and that 
the payment under the tariff is on a piecework basis. As to the 
question of easy-trimmers and of improved mechanical devices, 
it is pointed out that the employers by their introduction receive 
an advantage in the way of early despatch, and that what may appear 
to be high rates for easy work only compensate the trimmers for 
what they regard as very low rates for exceedingly arduous work on 
vessels not specially constructed for coal carrying. As has been 
said, this question of the coal trimmers is mentioned as an example 
of the difficulties which exist ; and for the purposes of this Chapter 
it will be sufficient to recoid that, in consequence of a disagreement 
on the National Joint Trimming Committee, a Court of Investi- 
gation (under the Conciliation Act, 1896), was set up by the Minister 
of Labour in September, 1926, and that the report of the Chairman 
of the Court stated that, as a whole, the tariff was working satis- 
factorily and was being operated with good will on both sides. As 
a result of recommendations m this report, a reduction in the 
geneial tariff rates to 40 per cent, below the level of August, 1920, 
was adopted, together with certain modifications estimated to 
involve a further reduction of from 1| to 2J per cent, on tariff rates. 
As regards ordinary dock labour there is some complaint as to the 
effect of the 8-hour day on costs and speed of handling, but the 
principal difficulty in regard to general dock labour is the question of 
decasualization 


See “ Survey of Industrial Relations '' pp 161-171, 
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While these complaints are made, it is noteworthy that a body, 
known as the Port Facilities Committee, was appointed in the 
autumn of 1923 by the Chamber of Shipping. This Committee on 
which a number of shipowners and representatives of the Federation 
of British Industries and of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce served, made a series of detailed inspections of British 
ports. ^ Its report, published in May, 1924, contained a review of 
the position in thirty individual ports and made numerous detailed 
suggestions for their improvement. The principal conclusions 
arrived at were that in certain ports the handling of railway traffic 
is impeded by “ bottle necks,"' that in many instances port entrances 
and locks require improvement, that at certain ports new docks and 
quays and increased area of existing docks and quays are required, 
that at some ports parts of the system of docks and discharging 
berths are obsolete by reason of the increased size of modern 
steamers, and that various improved discharging methods should be 
installed. The Committee stated that ready and sympathetic 
consideration was given by port authorities to their recommenda- 
tions ; and, bearing in mind the detrimental effect of four years of 
war and five years of difficult post-war conditions, they concluded 
that, generally speaking, the port authorities are alive to the need 
for developing their ports. The report stated that in many cases 
schemes of improvement were actudly being proceeded with and 
others were in contemplation, and that the spirit animating the port 
authorities augured well for future development. As to the position 
in regard to labour, the Committee considered that much good would 
result if local port committees co-opted representatives of labour to 
co-operate with them. In their evidence to the Committee on 
Industry and Trade the Chamber of Shipping expressed the view 
that this report has shown that, taking all things into consideration, 
British ports have kept pace with modern improvements in processes, 
i.e. methods of handling and storage, but that there is need for 
improvement in many ports. 

Turning to the question of costs, there are two main aspects of 
the problem — the dues and charges levied by the port authorities 
on vessels and cargoes using the ports, and the charges for loading 
and discharging which in the majority of cases are outside the 
control of the port authorities.*^ The shipowners point out that 
high costs at British ports are directly injurious to overseas trade 
and that every effort should therefore be made to reduce them. 
They also point out, however, that the cost of handling is far more 
serious than the actual dock and harbour dues ; and an example 
provided in the report of the Port Facilities Committee (pp. 277-281) 
showed that, taking round figures, the cargo costs in 1924 at United 


* See the section of Chapter VIII dealing with Dock and Haibour 
Administration; pages 333-343, and, m particular, pages 339-341. 
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Kingdom ports were three shillings a ton, of which one shilling 
represented pilotage, towage, lights and dues, and two shillings 
represented discharging and tallying. 

The Port Facilities Committee was concerned simply with questions 
of equipment and efficiency of working. Another body, known as 
the Co-ordinating Committee on Dock Charges, was organised at the 
end of 1921 in regard to the other subject of complaint, charges. 
This Committee, on which twenty-five organisations of shipowners 
and traders were represented, had as its object the securing of 
reductions in cost and charges at British ports,'' and its executive 
committee issued in October, 1926, a report on port costs with special 
reference to costs of loading and discharging. This report, having 
drawn attention to the increased and increasing prosperity of certain 
continental ports, e.g. Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, attributed it 
to improved equipment and lower costs, as compared with British 
ports. Having referred to the work of the Port Facilities Com- 
mittee with regard to equipment, the report proceeded to deal with 
the subject of costs. As to port dues, it stated that negotiations 
between the Committee and the Port Authorities had resulted in 
substantial reductions in charges and the view was expressed that 
these charges had been reduced to the minimum which existing 
conditions permitted. The Report, however, recorded a different 
conclusion in regard to costs of loading and discharging. Instances 
were quoted to show that, with the exception of Rotterdam, costs at 
continental ports showed little or no increase over pre-war and were in 
some cases lower, while at British ports they ranged from about 
50 per cent, to more than 100 per cent, above pre-war. Examples 
were also given of delays in handling at British ports and references 
made to their effect. The report concluded with the suggestion 
that a complete investigation should be made into the higher costs 
and diminished services at British ports as compared with continental 
ports in order that remedies may be found and applied. 
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Employment in the Principal Exporting Industries in Great Britain, 

1901-27. 

Numbers in the principal exporting industrtes, 1901—27 

Owing to changes in classification which have been made from time 
to time in connexion with the taking of the Census of Population, 
and also in connexion with the recording of particulars of persons 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, it is not possible 
to measure accurately the numbers of persons in the exporting 
group of industries at different periods. The changes made in con- 
nection with the Census of Population and the differences in 
presentation of results by the Census Authorities of England and 
Wales and of Scotland are explained in Chapter I of the '' Survey 
of Industrial Relations ; and an important difference is referred to 
in the Note to Table 7 below It is, however, possible to get some 
approximate figures of the rate at which the numbers in the exporting 
group of industries were changing in various periods, and some 
figures as to this will be found in Tables 7 and 1 (pp. 253 and 244). 
It will be noticed at once that the groups given in the two tables do 
not tally, and great care should, therefore, be taken not to compare 
the figures given in the one table with those in the other. 

The first three columns of Table 7 indicate that the numbers 
engaged in Great Britain in the exporting group of industries dealt 
with increased during the decade 1901-11 by, approximately, 
20 per cent , while the total occupied population increased during 
the same period by 12*5 per cent. Hence the numbers in the 
exporting group as a whole were increasing faster than the total 
occupied population. It will be noticed that the largest increases 
were shown in coal mining and m the metal industries, and that the 
only decreases were in the silk and the boot and shoe industries. 

The last three columns of Table 7 indicate that during the decade 
1911-21 the numbers engaged m Great Britain m the same 
group of “ exporting industries increased by over 20 per cent., 
while in the same period the total occupied population increased by 
5*5 per cent. It must be lemembered, however, that the decade 
included the war years during which the exceptional home demands 
on the mumtion-producing trades (and not the requirements of over- 
seas markets) were the governing factor in the growth of the numbers 
engaged in tixe metal industries, m which the increase was greatest. 
In coal-mimng the increase was due neither to the exceptional 
home demand nor to the requirements of oversea markets ; it 
occurred in the year 1919 when nearly 200,000 workers in coal mines 
were added although both the total output and exports in both 
1918 and 1919 were substantially below the figures for the year 1911.. 
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The only decreases of any magnitude were shown in the cotton and 
the boot and shoe industries Owing to a change in the method of 
classification (explained in the Note below Table 7) no direct com- 
panson can be made between 1901 and 1921. 

_ There having been no Census since 1921, no later figures can be 
given on the foregoing basis. The best available test is to take the 
estimated number of persons insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, and the figures are given in Table 1. The groups 
given are not identical with those given in Table 7, and the figures 
relate only to insured persons and not to all persons engaged in the 
various industries, as m the case in Table 7. While there are these 
important differences between the bases of the two sets of statistics 
the figures are sufficient to reveal a highly important difference 
between the tendency noticeable in the decade 1901-11 and that 
to be observed in the period 1923-27. Table 1 show'^s that the 
estimated numbers of insured persons m the exporting groups of 
industries dealt with decreased between July, 1923, and July, 
1927, by 1-4 per cent., while the numbers of persons in all other 
insured industries increased by over 10 per cent., and the numbers 
in the insured industries as a whole increased by nearly 6 per 
cent. Thus, the drift towards the exporting group of industries 
was non-existent during the period. Marked increases can be noted 
m the following groups : — Motors and other vehicles, electrical cables 
and lamps, electrical engineering, and silk ; and heavy decreases are 
shown for general engineering, shipbuilding, coal mining, and steel 
smelting. 

Table 4 (page 250) shows how the tendency in certain non- 
exporting industries and services differed in the period 1923-27 
from that seen in the exporting group of industries. The numbers 
insured in the industries and services showm in Table 4 increased 
during the period by 16 per cent. 

These figures are sufficient to indicate that the exporting group of 
industries as a whole was being recruited faster than industry as a 
whole in the decade 1901-11 and, for special reasons, very much 
faster in the decade 1911-21, but that since 1923 the tendency has 
changed, the number m the exporting group of industries as a whole 
having actually decreased. In other words, the proportion of the 
total occupied population which was engaged in the exporting group 
of industries w^as rising from 1901-21, but has since been falling. 

Unemfloymeni in the principal exporting industries, 1923—27. 

Comprehensive and comparable statistics of unemployment 
industry by industry are not available for dates prior to June, 1923.* 
Subsequent to that date, however, figures are available for each 
month of the numbers and percentages of unemployed among 
persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts In the 

* See “ Survey of Industrial Relations,” pp. 220 et seq 
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Tinder-mentioned tables these figures are given for the end of June 
and December, 1923-27. 

Table 2 shows the numbers unemployed in Great Britain in the 
groups of exporting industries considered in dealing with the num- 
bers of insured persons in those industries (p. 246). 

Table 3 shows the percentages unemployed m this group (p. 248). 

Table 5 shows the numbers unemployed in Great Britain in the 
group of non-exporting industries and services considered in dealing 
with the numbers of insured persons in those industries (p. 251). 

Table 6 shows the percentages unemployed in this group (p. 252). 

The figures indicate that, throughout the four-year period covered, 
the percentage of unemployment in the exporting group as a whole 
has always been higher than that for the other insured industries, 
the average of the percentages for the ten dates shown in Table 3 
being 13*3 per cent, for the exporting groups and 9*1 per cent, for 
the other insured industries, as compared with an average of 10*8 
per cent, for the insured industries as a whole. 

Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population and of 
Unemployment, 1923-27. 

In the preceding paragraphs some data w^ere given as to (i) the 
changes in the numbers m the principal exporting groups of industries 
as compared with the changes m total occupied population or in the 
total number of peisons insured under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, and (li) the numbers unemployed in the exporting groups as 
compared with the number unemployed in other industries and the 
total number unemployed. 

Another gradual change to be observed affects the geographical 
distribution of the industrial population. The next purpose of this 
chapter is to give some figures as to the extent of this change 
during the years 1923-27 and as to the contemporary differences 
in the level of unemplo^nnent in various parts of the countrjL 

Geographical distribution of insured persons^ 

For purposes of administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, Great Britain is divided into eight divisions with Northern 
Ireland forming a separate area. The portion of the country formed 
by each division is broadly indicated by its title , but it may be 
explained that the London division includes Greater London and 
that the south-eastern division includes, roughly, the area lying east 
of a line drawn from the Wash to Portsmouth (excluding, of course, 
London). The following figures']* show the estimated number of 

* For more detailed information see the “ JMimstry of Labour Gazette/' 
November, 1927. 

t The figures are exclusive of persons insured under the Special Schemes 
for the Banking and Insurance industries, for which a geographical analysis 
IS not available. 
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insured persons in each of these divisions in July, 1923, and July, 
1927 ; the percentage of the total formed by the number in each 
division at each of these dates ; and the percentage increase in each 
division during the period : — 



Estimated Number of 
Insured Persons. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

Increase 

1923-27. 

July, 

1923 

July, 

1927. 

July, 

1923. 

July, 

1927. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

London . . 

2,004,000 

2.150,000 

17*6 

17*9 

146,000 

7*29 

South-Eastern . . 

756,000 

876,000 

6*6 

7*3 

120,000 

15*83 

South-Western . . 

767,000 

833,000 

6-7 

6*9 

66,000 

8*60 

Midlands 

1,682.000 

1,783,000 

14-8 

14*9 

101,000 

6*03 

North-Eastern . . 

1,964,000 

2,025,000 

17‘2 

16*9 

61,000 

3*09 

North-Western . . 

2,071,000 

2,148,000 

18*2 

17*9 

77,000 

3-73 

Wales . . 

618,000 

629,000 

5*4 

5*2 

11,000 

1-81 

Scotland 

1,288,000 

1,306,000 

11*3 

10*9 

18,000 

1-38 

Northern Ireland 

252,800 

254,000 

2'2 

2*1 

1,200 

0-47 

Total . . 

11,402,800 

12,004,000 

100*0 

100-0 

601,200 

5*27 


These figures reveal the markedly greater increase in the south 
than in the north. The southern section of the country (i.e, the 
London, south-eastern, south-western, and midland divisions, the 
latter reaching as far north, broadly, as the southern borders of 
Cheshire, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire) included 45*7 per cent, of 
the insured population in 1923, and the figure had risen to 47 per 
cent, in 1927. Out of the total increase of 601,200 insured persons 
in the four years, the south claimed 433,900, or 72 per cent. The 
increase in the southern section was 8-3 per cent., and in the northern 
section only 2*7 per cent., as compared with an increase of 5*3 per 
cent, in the country as a whole. 

Individually each of the southern divisions contained a larger pro- 
portion of the insured population in 1927 than it did in 1923, and each 
of the northern divisions included a lower proportion in the later 
year than it did in the earlier. The largest numerical increase was 
in London, but the most striking rate of increase was in the south- 
eastern division. The increase in the number of insured persons 
m these two divisions was 266,000, or 44 per cent, of the total increase 
in the whole country ; and the two divisions now include 25 • 2 per 
cent, of the total insured population as compared with 24*2 per cent, 
in 1923. Numerous industries have been involved in the change ; 
and the figures in the three following tables give some particulars of 
the geographical changes in a number of important industries, in 
which the disparity between the rate of growth or contraction in the 
southern and northern sections of the country respectively has been 
most pronounced. Regard is only had to industries in which there 
are at least 20,000 insured persons. 
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Sections of industry in which there has been growth in the south, hut 

decline in the north. 



, Southern Section. 

Northern Section. 

Industry. 

Increase 1923-27. 

Decrease 1923-27. 


i Numbers. 

Per cent. 

Numbers 

i Per cent. 

Stove, Grate, Pipe, etc., and 

+4,460 

1 

+ 10-5 

- 240 

- 0*6 

General Iron Founding 





Oil, Grease, Glue, Soap, Ink, 

+4,370 

+ 15*7 

-3,360 

- 6*6 

Matcli, etc., Manufacture 





Carpet Manufacture 

+ 120 

+ 1-3 

-1,050 

- 6*5 

Hat and Cap Manufacture 

+ 1,040 

+ 5-3 

-2,260 

-14*9 

Dressmaking and Millinery 

+ 550 

+ 0-7 

-9,500 

-27-5 


Sections of industry in which there has been a greater growth in the 
south than in the north. 



Southern Section. 

Northern 

Section. 

Industry. 

Increase 1923-27. 

Increase 1923-27. 


Numbers. 

Per cent 

Numbers. 

Per cent. 

Musical Instrument Makmg 

4,930 

28-1 

90 

4-2 

Constructional Engmeenng 

2,590 

30 3 

1,080 

7*1 

Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, 

2,190 

14 5 

1,990 

2-2 

etc. 





Furniture Makmg, etc. . . 

15,550 

24-9 

4,350 

14*2 

Construction and repair of Motor 

32,160 

20*8 

5,790 

15-1 

Vehicles, Cycles and Aircraft 




Stone Quarrying and Mining 

4,440 

36-6 

5,990 

31-0 

Brick, Pipe, Tile, etc , Cement 

21,810 

41-4 

12,650 

36-0 

and Artificial Stone and Con- 
crete Manufacture 



Railway Carriage, Wagon, and 

2,850 

10-7 

1,490 

6*0 

Tramcar Building 





Iron and Steel Tube Making 

1,820 

12-9 

950 

8*5 

Distributive Trades 

180,910 

26-5 

127,610 

22*8 

Silk (including Artificial Silk) 

10,210 

45-7 

6,690 

42*4 

Electrical Engineering . . 

10,660 

28 0 

6,220 

25*9 

Tailoring . . 

7,990 

9-2 

6,820 

7-2 

Drmk Industries 

6,090 

10-2 

3,310 

8*2 

Hosiery 

8,060 

11-4 

1,900 

9-6 
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Industries in which there has been a less rapid decline in the south 

than in the north. 


Industry. 

Southern Section, 

Northern 

, Section. 

Decrease 1923-27 

Decrease 1923-27 


Numbers. 1 

i 

Per cent. 

Numbers. 

Per cent. 

Construction and repair of Car- 

4,490 

24*9 

2,570 

26*8 

riages, Carts, etc. 




Paper and Paper-Board Making 

350 

1-4 

1,260 

4*2 

Coal Mining 

6,310 

2-4 

61,610 

6*1 

Wiie, etc., Manufacture 

210 

3-8 

1,470 

7-8 

Boot and Shoe Manufacture 

420 

0-4 

1,580 

5*9 

General Engineering, Engineers' 

14,420 

5-4 

58,770 

14 7 

Iron and Steel Founding 




Tobacco, etc., Manufacture 

240 

0-8 

1,480 

11*8 

Marine Engineering 

60 

0*5 

8,870 

18-1 

Saddlery, Harness and other 

680 

3-1 

2,050 

29‘4 

Leather Goods Manufacture 





The most important relative changes if both the numbers of insured 
persons concerned and the disparity between the rate of growth or 
contraction are taken into consideration, are those in stove, grate, 
pipe, and general iron founding, dressmaking, furniture making, the 
construction and repair of motor cars, etc., general engineering, and 
coal mining. In the cases of the iron founding group, furniture 
making, and the motor car industry the change is mainly due to 
increases in the south ; and in the cases of dressmaking, general 
engineering, and coal mining the cause lies in decreases in the north. 

There are a number of industries in which the rate of expansion 
has been greater or the rate of decline less m the north than in the 
south, but, for the most part, this has occurred in industries for 
which the north affords preponderating natural advantages, as, for 
example, coke ovens and by-product works, the manufacture of 
explosives and chemicals, iron and steel and other metal manufac- 
ture, the manufacture of certain metal goods, etc. 

Geographical distribiition of unemployment. 

Another distinction between conditions in the south and the north 
during the last four years can be observed. The level of unemploy- 
ment in the southern section has been markedly lower than that 
prevailing in the northern section. The following table shows the 
percentage of insured persons unemployed m the various divisions 
at the end of June and December for each of the five years 1923 
to 1927 
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This table indicates that, with a single exception (that of the 
Midlands during the coal strike in 1926), the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in each of the four divisions of the southern section of the 
country was, at the dates given, always lower than that for the 
country as a whole. On the other hand, the percentage in each of 
the northern divisions was always higher than that for the country 
as a whole, except in regard to Wales at the two dates in 1923 and 
at June, 1924, the North-eastern Division at June, 1924, and the 
North-western Division at June and December, 1925. 


Emigration of skilled tradesmen from Great Britain. 

This note relates solely to the migration of males (British subjects) 
over 18 years of age, and among these principally to skilled trades- 
men, between the United Kingdom and those parts of the world 
outside Europe and the Mediterranean basin. Attention is confined 
to “ net ” emigration, i.e., the excess of British emigrants over 
Bntish immigrants. The advantage of taking these figures is that 
they are a closer indication of the “ loss " than are the figures of 
" gross ” emigration, i.e., the actual recorded number of emigrants. 

The difference between gross and net emigration is shown by the 
following figures relating to males over 18 years of age : — 


Average 
1913. 1921-26. 

Gross Emigration from British Isles * . . 163,850 76,505 

Net Emigration from British Isles . . 123,636 52,607 


These figures show that immigration of British subjects was 25 per 
cent, in 1913 and 31 per cent, in 1921-26 of the gross emigration, 
but in this connection it must be borne in mind that the emigrants, 
being upon the whole considerably younger, have longer working 
lives before them than the immigrants. The point is referred to 
below. 


Volume of Emigration. 

Table 8 (p. 254) shows the volume of net emigration from the British 
Isles in the pre-war year 1913 and the post-war years 1921-26. [For 
the last two years, 1925 and 1926, the figures relate only to Great 


* Great Britain and Northern Ireland only for 1925 and 1926 (see 
Table 8, p 254) 
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Britain and Northern Ireland]. The main feature disclosed by the 
table is the great reduction in net emigration during the post-war 
years as compared with 1913.* The total net emigration in the 
six years 1921-26 was 315,641, which is not much over two and a 
half times that of the single year 1913. In the skilled trades, the net 
emigration during the post-war years was not so far below the level 
of 1913 as in the case of aU occupations, the total for the six post- 
war years being 114,920, which is over three times the number for 
the single year 1913. In the period 1921-26, the metal and engineering 
trades accounted for over two-fifths of the net emigration in the 
skilled trades as a whole, the aggregate for the six years being 49,282. 

The table shows that in 1923 the volume of emigration rose far 
above the level of any of the other post-war years and came not far 
short of the figure for 1913. (See, however, the reference below to the 
influence of the quota system in the U.S.A.) The net increase as 
compared with 1922 amounted to about 63,000 and was due mainly 
to the increased emigration of skilled tradesmen (28,000), labourers 
in skilled trades (12,000) and agricultural workpeople (13,000). In 
1924 there was a large decline in these and all other groups shown in 
the table, except agriculture ; and emigration in 1924, 1925 and 1926 
(though showing an increase in the last year) has remained at a low 
level compared with 1913. 


Destination of Emigrants, 

Before the war emigration from this country was mainly to North 
America. In the period 1909-1913 the outward balance of British 
passengers between the British Isles and aU non-European countries 
averaged 229,000 annually, while the average was 1 13,000 to British 
North America and 56,000 to the U.S.A. The same is true of skilled 
tradesmen. Of a total net emigration of skilled tradesmen of 35,238 
in 1913 from Great Britain, 19,318 was to British North America and 
10,347 to the U.S.A. a total of 29,655 to North America, or 84 per 
cent, of the whole. Since the war both the volume and the direction 
of emigration have been affected by numerous factors, to two of 
which reference may here be made. 

(a) The Empire Settlement Acty 1922. — This Act made provision for 
financial assistance to suitable persons desirous of emigrating to 
destinations within the Empire. The Act, of course, was not 
designed specifically to promote the emigration of skilled tradesmen 
and, in fact, has been predominantly utilised for persons willing to 
adopt agriculture as a career. It need not, accordingly, be discussed 
in detail here, but may merely be noticed as a factor favouring emigra- 
tion from this country to the Dominions. Particulars of the assisted 

The reasons for the post-war reduction in emigration are discussed in the- 
Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for 1924. (Cmd. 2383). 
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passages arranged under the Act in the five years 1922'--26 are given 
in Table 9 (p. 255) . ^ It will be seen that the number has grown steadily 
throughout the period, and that those assisted under the Act have 
forraed a steadily increasing percentage of the total number of 
British subjects migrating from Great Britain to destinations in the 
Empire. 

(b) Restriction of immigration into the United States . — Drastic 
limitations were imposed by the American Immigration Act, 1924, 
following an earlier Act of 1921. In comparing other post-war years 
with 1923, it should be noted that the volume of emigration in that 
year included practically the whole of the quota of British (United 
Kingdom) immigrants to be admitted to the United States during 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1924 ; consequently the movement 
to the United States in 1924 represented in reality only six months 
emigration. The volume of emigration from this country to the 
United States, however, remained at a low level in 1925 and 1926. 
Table 10 (p. 255) shows the net emigration from Great Britain to the 
United States of {a) all skilled tradesmen and {b) those in the metal 
and engineering trades in each of the six years 1921-26, The decline 
in the volume of emigration in 1924 and later years is very marked^ 

Throughout the whole post-war period 1921-1926 (except in 1923) 
the emigration of skilled tradesmen to the British Empire has greatly 
exceeded that to foreign countries. The matter is of interest in 
connexion with the development of manufacturing industries in the 
Dominions, and in Table 10 is shown the net emigration from Great 
Britain of (a) all skiUed tradesmen and (6) those in the metal and 
engineering trades to the principal destinations in the British Empire 
in each of the six years 1921-26. Out of a total net emigration from 
Great Britain of skilled tradesmen of 108,622 during the period, 
66,422 went to the British Empire, 41,277 to the U.S.A. and only 
923 to other foreign countries. During this period the net emigration 
of skilled tradesmen to British North America and the United States 
was 68,996 or 64 per cent, of the whole, a marked change from the 
proportion of 1913. 


Country of Origin, 

During the six post-war years considered the emigration of skilled 
tradesmen from Scotland has been considerably greater in proportion 
to the total or industrial population of the country than that of 
England and Wales, the total number from Scotland having been 
over three-quarters of that from the remainder of Great Britain, 
In 1923, when emigration as a whole expanded so greatly, emigration 
from Scotland showed a very large increase, and Scotland’s loss 
of skilled tradesmen considerably exceeded that of England and 
Wales Table 1 1 shows that the increase of net emigration of skilled 
tradesmen from Scotland in 1923, as compared with 1922, was nearly 
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18,000, of which nearly 10,000 were due to an increase in the metal 
and engineering group. These increases in turn corresponded to a 
considerable extent with increases in the emigration from Scotland to 
the United States, namely an increase of over 14,000 skilled trades- 
men, of which 7,800 was due to an increase in the metal and engineer- 
ing group. Emigration from Scotland declined sharply in 1924, and 
has since remained about the levels which prevailed in 1921-22. 


Ages of Emigrants. 

The majority of the skilled tradesmen who emigrate are young, 
i.e., between 18 and 30 years of age For example, in the metal and 
engineering group, those between 18 and 30 years were 53 per cent, 
of all such skilled tradesmen (18 years of age and upwards) 
in 1921, 58 per cent, in 1922, 62 per cent, in 1923, 58 per cent, in 1924, 
59 per cent, in 1925, and 58 per cent, m 1926. Considering the 
migration of males over 18 as a whole, the average age of the im- 
migrants considerably exceeds that of the emigrants ; thus more than 
one-half of the male emigrants from the British Isles m 1921-25 of 
18 years of age and over were recorded as being not more than 30 
years of age, whilst about two-thirds of the total number of male 
immigrants of 18 years and upwards were over 30 years of age. 


Effect on emigration of schemes of social insurance. 

An Interdepartmental Committee was appointed in November 
1925, to consider how far the existing provision for old-age pensions 
and for national health and unemployment insurance tends to 
discourage migration from this country with a view to settlement 
in the Empire overseas, and how far any such tendency will be 
accentuated by the Widows', Orphans' and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act. In their Report (Cmd. 2608) dated February, 1926, 
the Committee expressed the opinion that the two chief causes 
tending at that time to discourage migration were : — 

(1) bad trade conditions ; and 

(2) the restrictions which the Dominion Authorities found it 

necessary to place on the grant of assisted passages. 

At the same time they found that the cumulative effect of the 
various schemes of social insurance was a subsidiary factor tending 
to discourage migration, both directly as a result of the sense of 
security induced by the schemes, and indirectly in that they raise 
the standard of living in this country and so counteract to an 
appreciable extent the attraction of the life of independence offered 
in the Dominions. Discussing the various schemes separately, the 
Committee did not think that national health insurance or old age 
pensions (either contributory or non-contributory) acted perceptibly 
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as a check on migration, but they came to the conclusion that the 
unemployment insurance scheme and the comparatively recent 
extension of outdoor Poor Law relief to able-bodied persons dis- 
couraged migration to an appreciable extent at precisely those ages 
when, other things being equal, it might be expected that the 
opportunities of overseas life would prove most attractive. They 
thought that the Widows' and Orphans' Pensions Scheme would 
have some influence (not capable of being estimated at that date) on 
married men. 

As to possible methods of counteracting the adverse effect of 
social insurance on migration, the Committee considered it im- 
practicable to make arrangements to continue the insurance of 
migrants on their arrival overseas or to grant surrender values to 
such persons in respect of their past contributions. The Committee, 
however, made a number of recommendations : — 

(a) That the general question of the standardisation of schemes 

of social insurance throughout the Empire should be 
considered by the next Imperial Conference. 

(b) That the attention, of Lord Blanesburgh's Committee on the 

Administration of Unemployment Insurance Acts (which 
was then sitting) should be drawn to the diminution of 
interest in migration shown by juveniles approaching the 
age of 18 and in the years immediately following that age, 
owing, apparently, to the fact that the adult rate of 
unemployment benefit became payable at 18.* 

{c) That persons in receipt of pensions under contributory 
pension schemes should, on proceeding overseas as 
migrants, be credited with a year's pension in lieu of the 
pension which they will surrender on migration. 

{d) That the cost of the Medical examination of persons insured 
under the National Health Insurance Act who make 
application for assisted passages should be provided from 
National Health Insurance funds. 

(e) That publicity should be given to such social insurance 
schemes as exist in the Dominions and to the facilities 
provided by the National Health Insurance Act for the 
transfer of the insurance of migrants. 

(/) That extended facilities should be provided for training 
juveniles m the elements of rural occupations. 


* Lord Blanesburgh's Committee m its Report (January, 1927) recom- 
mended separate rates of contributions and of benefit for young men and 
women aged 18 to 21, and in doing so stated that they had taken into account 
the view of the Committee which considered the effect on migration of schemes 
of social insurance. The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, made 
provision for separate scales, under which the full adult rates will not, normally , 
be payable until the age of 2 1 . 
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Numbers aged 10 years and over engaged in certain^ groups of exporting industries, as shown 

by the Census of Population, 1901 - 11 -^ 21 . 
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Table 8. 

Net emigration classified ly occupations^ 

Net number of Male Emigrants of British Nationality of 18 years 
of age and upwards to and from Non-European Countries following 
the undermentioned occupations, 1913 and 1921-1926. 


Occupations of 
Emigrants.* 

From British Isles 

From Gt. 
Britain and 
N. Ireland. 

1 


1913. 

1921, 

1922. 

1923. 

1924 

1925. 

1 1926. 

Agricultural 


30,070| 

10,570 

10,564 

23,980 

16,335 

7,509 

12,036 

Commercial, Finance 
and Insurance 

1 0,956 

\ 

6,594 

4,555 

8,612 

4,745 

4,357 

6,060 

Professional 

2,116 

782 

1,580 

947 

975 

1,146 

Skilled Trades : — 









Mining and Quar- 



2,328 

4,099 

6,521 

1,419 

2,756 

4,996 

rying 







i 


Metal and Engin- 

1 

^Not 

5,135 

7,979 

21,831 

3,624 

4,496^ 

6,217 

eering 


''avail- 



i 

1 




Building 


able 

731 

1,117 

3,160 

820 

621 

867 

Other . . 



4,656 

5,289 

14,737 

3,589 

3,075 

4,857 

Total Skilled 


36,465 

12,850 

18,484 

46,249 

9,452 

10,948 

16,937 

Transport and Com- 


Not 

1,839 

1,819 

3,547 

1,598 

1,368 

1,804 

munications 

avail- 









able. 







Labourers not in Agri- 


23,589 

7,374 

5,477 

17,755 

4,889 

2,823 

3,89S 

culture or Transport 
Other and Ill-defined 


12,556 

3,070 

3,849 

6,339 

3,543 

2,521 

3,748 

Occupations 







* Grand Total 18 years 

123,636 

44,413 

45,530 

108,062 

41,509 

30,501 

45,626 

and over 

L 

i 







^ Inclusive of a very small number of migrants of 12 years of age and over, 
whose ages were not specified. 

Note , — The exclusion of the Irish Free State (1925 and 1926) affects 
mamly the figures relating to agncultural workmen. For 1924, the net 
emigration of males from Great Britain and Northern Ireland was 32,561, i e. 
8,948 less than the net emigration of males from the British Isles shown m 
the table. Of this difference, 6,623 were agricultural workmen, and only 
510 were skilled tradesmen. 
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Table 9. 

Empire Settlement Act, 1922, 

Departures in 1922-26 of applicants and dependants of appli- 
cants to whom assisted passages have been granted. 


To Australia 
,, New Zealand 
„ Canada 
„ South Africa 
„ India 

Total 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 

1922- 

26. 

5.611 

688 

180 

24,221 

6,086 

5,845 

41 

2 

23,645 

7,750 

9,323 

39 

1 

22,527 

8,097 

8,809 

126 

32,732 

11,795 

21,344 

232 

108,736 

34,416 

45,501 

438 

3 

6,479 

36,195 1 

40,758 

39,559 

66,103 1 

189,094 

Percentage of departures 
under Empire Settle- 
ment Act to total emi- 
gration of British sub- 
jects from Great Britain 
to destinations in the 
Empire 

5% 

1 

23% 

31% 

38% 

50% 

29% 


Table 10. 

Net emigration of skilled tradesmen from Great Britain 
{a) All skilled tradesmen. 


Year. 

To British 
North 
America. 

To 

Australia. 

To New 
Zealand. 

To British 
Empire. 

To U,S.A. 

1913 .. 

19,318 

3,972 

1,166 

24,480 

10,347 

1921 . . 

2,603 

2,305 

1,389 

8,075 

3,850 

1922 . . 

3,385 

4,983 

1,667 

10,425 

6,993 

1923 . . 

11,671 

4,725 

1,098 

17,723 

26,178 

1924 . . 

4,059 

4,154 

1,173 

9,774 


1925 . . 

1,806 

4,383 

1,190 

7,803 

2,456 

1926 .. 

4,195 1 

5,653 1 

1,945 ‘ 

12,622 ' 

3,333 

Total 1921-26 

27,719 

26,203 

8,462 

66,422 

41,277 


I 3 


(27970) 


* Excess of immigrants over emigrants. 
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Table 10 — continued. 


(6) Skilled tradesmen in the metal and engineering trades. 


Year 

To British 
North 
America. 

To 

Australia. 

To New 
Zealand, 

To British 
Empire. 

To U.S.A. 

1913 . . 

Not 

available. 

Not 

available. 

Not 

available. 

Not 

available. 

Not 

available. 

1921 . . 

1,034 

987 

532 

3,532 

1,272 

1922 .. 

1,481 

1,932 

548 

4,187 

3,327 

1923 .. 

5,198 

1,920 

299 

7,521 

13,290 

1924 . . 

1,621 

1,377 

334 

3,588 


1925 , . 

852 

1,422 

391 

2,974 

1,109 

1926 . . 

1,485 

1,832 

569 

4,395 

1,368 

Total 1921-26 

11,671 

9,470 

2,673 

26,197 

19,831 


Excess of immigrants over emigrants. 


Table 11. 


Net emigration of skilled tradesmen from (a) England and Wales and 

(b) Scotland, 



All skilled trades. 

Metal and Engineering. 

From Eng- 
land and 
Wales. 

From 

Scotland 

From Eng- 
land and 
Wales. 

From 

Scotland. 

1913 

27,050 

8,188 

Not avc 

iilable. 

1921 

7,619 

4,474 

3,254 

1,641 

1922 

9,915 

7,662 

3,888 

3,727 

1923 

18,616 

25,417 

7,415 

13,482 

1924 

6,773 ! 

1,672 

2,717 

462 

1925 

6,653 

3,735 

2,693 

1,532 

1926 

9,194 

6,892 

3,512 

2,349 

Total 1921-26 . . 

58,770 

49,852 

23,479 

23,193 
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INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATIONS. 

No analysis of the present position of British Industry and Trade 
would be complete without reference to the periodic wave move- 
ments or '' cycles^ of productive activity which have been so marked 
a feature of the industrial, commercial and financial history of this 
country, in common with all the principal commercial countries of 
the world during the past century. In the study of this difficult 
matter the Committee have taken into account not only the evidence 
given before them, but also the principal results of recent scientific 
research on the subject in this country and abroad. They have also 
received valuable assistance from economists, statisticians and 
banking authorities who have given special study to the various 
aspects of the trade cycle. 

A general recognition of the existence and importance of trade 
cycles underlay much of the evidence which was put before the 
Committee by the representatives of trade and industry, and though 
naturally this evidence was primarily directed to the factors 
influencing particular groups of trades, it was realised by the trade 
witnesses that, apart from special and local circumstances, trade 
and industry as a whole has in the past been affected to a greater 
or less extent by periodic fluctuations in productive activity. 
Periods of good trade and full employment, usually accompanied 
by nsing prices, have been regularly followed by periods of depression, 
falling prices and unemployment which in turn have been followed 
by a renewed upward movement. The critical point at which the 
upward movement has given place to a decline has sometimes, 
though not invariably, been marked by a financial crisis. 

The wave movement though quite definite and continuous has not 
been uniform either m period (i.e, the length of time between 
successive crests of the wave) or in amplitude (i.e. the height of 
the crest above the trough). On the whole the evidence seems to 
point to a gradual shortening of the period, which in the case of the 
waves immediately preceding the war was approximately seven 
years as compared with ten or eleven years in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But in this respect the experience of different 
countries has not been quite identical, and it would seem probable 
that though the predominant cause of trade cycles may well be 
international, the form and duration of the wave movements may 
have been modified in each country by economic perturbations due 
to causes peculiar to that country. Our attention has been called 
to the striking similarity between the form of the cyclical curve 
of trade and that of the curve representing the movement of a 


(27970) 
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pendulum which was originally set in motion by some force which 
would cause it to swing uniformly in a fixed period, but which is 
perturbed by a continual but irregular bombardment by small 
missiles. The missiles represent the accidental disturbing causes, 
e.g. failure of crops, earthquakes or other local causes by which the 
uniform swing of the trade cycle is modified. 

The existence of the trade cycle was recognised by traders long 
before economists endeavoured to find a scientific explanation of it. 
How far back the definite wave movement goes it is difficult to say, 
in the absence of any adequate statistics of industry before the 
nineteenth century, but it is sufficient for our purpose to know that 
the phenomenon has been a conspicuous feature of industry at all 
events from the period immediately following the Napoleonic Wars. 

Whatever be the explanation of the cyclical movement there 
is unanimity among all observers that its social and economic effects 
have been extremely injurious. There may be room for difference 
of opinion as to the advantages of absolute stability as compared 
with alternations of slight upward and downward movements of 
trade and prices. But there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the disastrous results of such violent fluctuations as have 
characterised the last hundred years. Even if we set aside as 
abnormal and unrepresentative the deep and prolonged European 
depression which has occupied the greater part of the post-war 
period, and which is not yet at an end, the unemployment resulting 
from the recurring series of depressions which appeared to be a 
normal incident of pre-war industry was sufficiently acute and ^ 
prolonged to cause deep distress. And these grave consequences 
were incompletely offset by the intervening periods of active pro- 
duction. There is no need to enter in detail into the well-known 
evils, financial, commercial, social and industrial, which are the 
inevitable concomitants of violent fluctuations of productive energy. 
The question with which the Committee is mainly concerned is how 
far any of these evils are remediable. Remedial action may aim 
either at mitigating the effects of trade cycles or at removing their 
causes. Under the former head come all measures for alleviating 
the suffering caused by cyclical unemployment, e.g. by unemploy- 
ment insurance, or by other forms of relief, including schemes of 
relief employment or the acceleration or retardation of programmes 
of public works. 

We are, however, here more particularly concerned with the 
question raised by the second heading, viz. how far it is possible by 
measures which can be recommended as practicable and expedient 
to bnng under control the cyclical movements of trade with a view to 
dimimshmg either the length of the period or the amplitude of the 
fluctuation 

It is obvious that no answer to this question can be successfully 
attempted without at least some rudimentary knowledge of the main 
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causes underlying trade fluctuations, and here we enter a region of 
acute and unsettled controversy among theoretic economists. A 
very great amount of scientific work of varying degrees of value has 
been done on this subject in recent years in this country, in America, 
and elsewhere. Broadly speaking, the aim has been twofold— (a) to 
study by statistical methods the forms and characteristics of actual 
cyclical movements as affecting different classes of economic pheno- 
mena, (&) to investigate by means of theoretic economic analysis the 
causation of cyclical movements and to assign to each group of 
causes its proper weight. 

The objective study of trade cycles has been largely earned on in 
America by the Harvard Committee on Economic Research and in 
Great Britain by the Cambridge and London Economic Service, 
which works in co-operation with Harvard. Internationally, a 
good deal of study has been devoted to this subject by the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Ofiice, acting through the 
Joint Committee on Economic Crises. Movements of employment, 
prices, production, Stock Exchange securities, Bank deposits, etc., 
have been carefully reviewed with the object both of ascertaining the 
most trustworthy and sensitive indices of changes in ‘productive 
energy in special fields or generally, and of creating a composite 
index or '' economic barometer which should furnish a still more 
accurate measure of such changes in the aggregate. This object has 
been combined, especially in America, with the further aim of '‘busi- 
ness forecasting,"' i.e. the establishment of criteria which would 
enable sound inferences to be drawn by business men as to the trend 
of business activity in the immediate future, either in trade gene- 
rally or in particular industries. The evidence before us, however, 
suggests that whatever success may be achieved in the future m the 
way of forecasting the future trend of industry by statistical observa- 
tion of past changes, the successful prediction of the course of par- 
ticular industries is not yet established as a practical business 
proposition. For the present purpose, therefore, we may consider 
the question of “ economic barometers ” purely from the point of 
view of the improvement and enlargement of the available data 
which commercial, industrial and financial experts have at their 
disposal when taking their decisions as to future policy. 

The results of recent economic analysis as to the causation of trade 
cycles agree in classifying their causes under three main heads, {a) 
physical, (6) psychological, (c) monetary, though different economists 
attach different degrees of importance to the three headings. Under 
{a) fafl such causes as variations in the yield of crops, earthquakes, 
floods, and other catastrophic phenomena. Whether or not, as 
some have beheved, cosmical forces, e.g. variations in solar energy, 
play any appreciable part in causing variations in harvest yield, 
and hence m productive activity, it is obvious that we must regard 
this class of causes as outside the scope of human control and, 
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therefore, of remedial action, except the kind of action which is 
concerned with mitigating effects, rather than with removing causes. 
The other main factors, psychological and monetary, are pnma facie 
capable of being affected by human action — the psychological factor 
by every kind of measure which enables men to form more accurate 
and consistent judgments as to the economic situation or induces 
them to act systematically on these judgments; the monetary 
factor by measures destined to control or affect the expansion and 
contraction of credit and the fluctuations in the commodity price 
of gold. 

Before entering on the further question of practicability of reme- 
dial action it is of interest to note the rough estimate made by 
Professor Pigou, in his recent valuable treatise on Industrial Fluctua- 
tions, of the relative importance of the three factors enumerated 
above. His method is to inquire what effect on the intensity of the 
fluctuations might be expected from the removal of each of the 
factors separately while leaving the others in full operation. The 
result (for which the author expressly disclaims any authority beyond 
a guess) is that the stabilising of harvests might perhaps reduce the 
amplitude of the trade cycle by one-quarter, while the separate 
elimination of the psychological and the monetary factors might be 
expected in each case to reduce it by one-half. It is not, of course, 
admissible to add these fractions together to arrive at the joint effect 
to be expected from the simultaneous removal of all three factors. 
But without laying undue stress on the actual figures, and while 
allowing a very wide margin of error in a matter on which exact data 
are necessarily unobtainable, we may reasonably infer that the two 
predominant elements in trade cycles are the psychological and 
monetary factors. 

Even this guarded conclusion is subject to an important qualifica- 
tion, viz. that the psychological and monetary factors are not 
entirely independent, being to some extent different facets of the 
same underlying cause. For on the one hand aberrations of judg- 
ment through undue pessimism or optimism can only produce their 
full economic effect through the mechanism of credit, while on the 
other hand the vital decisions which influence credit movements 
(e.g. as to the bank rate and the conditions of bank loans) are taken 
by individuals who are liable like other men of business to psycholo- 
gical influences and aberrations of judgment. Nevertheless, it is 
most convenient for purposes of analysis to consider these two 
factors separately. 

The practical importance of the psychological element m trade 
fluctuations (i.e. the part played by those aberrations of human 
desire and belief which are fundamentally irrational) lies m the fact 
that under modern industrial and commercial conditions the interval 
between the initiation of production and final consumption is often 
so great that entrepreneurs are compelled to found their programme 
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of production not on existing market conditions, but on guesses as 
to the conditions which will prevail at the time when the goods will 
be ready for delivery. The uncertainty thus caused is enhanced, 
and its period lengthened, as soon as the point is reached at which 
the plant available is insufficient to enable demand to be met, for 
new plant takes much longer to produce than consumable goods, and 
the chance of miscalculation becomes progressively greater as 
existing skilled labour becomes more fuUy absorbed, and makers of 
plant become congested with orders. The phenomenon of plant 
ordered during the upward movement of the wave but only delivered 
after that period has given place to a decline is a familiar feature of 
the trade cycle, and tends to accentuate the gravity of the succeeding 
depression. When we add the well-known fact that confidence and 
mistrust are contagious, it is easy to see that an initial movement of 
over-confidence or irrational mistrust tends to become magnified 
from a mere ripple to a powerful wave movement. The violence of 
the upward movement may be greatly accentuated by the opera- 
tions of merchants and stockholders anxious to increase their stocks 
in anticipation of a rise in prices and an expansion of consumers' 
demand. That the upward movement thus generated is a recurrent 
wave rather than a continuous movement in the same direction arises 
from the fact that after a certain point the costs of production tend 
to outrun the prices at which the products can find a market. Many 
causes conduce to this result, including the absorption into business 
of the less efficient employers, workpeople and plant, and the 
diminished return which results when a business attempts to extend 
its production beyond the point of its maximum efficiency. More- 
over, the point at which excessive costs put a definite check on 
expansion will vary with different classes of business, and the 
difficult situation of those which first experience the set-back gene- 
rates distrust even in branches of production which have not yet 
reached this stage. This distrust once started becomes cumulative 
until a period of over-confidence is succeeded by one of equallv 
irrational and excessive depression. 

The only real remedy for the irrational aberrations of judgment 
which are the root of the “ psychological " factor in trade cycles is 
the provision of more complete and accurate information and the 
cultivation by the business community of the habit of systematic 
use of such data in arriving at practical decisions. The importance 
of the psychological factor in affecting industrial stability adds 
additional weight to the arguments which have been used in anothei 
section of this Memorandum m favour of more extended compilation 
and publication of the fundamental statistical data necessary for 
a right understanding of the trend of productive activity. But 
the operation of such remedies as these is necessarily a slow process. 
The data required are not only national but international, and 
inadequate as is the present equipment of this country in these 
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respects, that of other countries except the United States is probably 
still more defective. Still more gradual will be the process of 
creating a new habit of mind in the business community, of leading 
them to take broader and longer views of their interests and to base 
their action less on irrational and erratic impulse and more on the 
solid ground of reason and experience In the meantime we can 
only look for practical results to better and more intelligent leader- 
ship on the part of the relatively small number of leading financial, 
commercial and industrial concerns which command exceptional 
means of ascertaining the trend of the economic situation, and 
are accustomed to use to intelligent purpose the data at their 
command. 

An analysis of the monetary factor in trade cycles has been 
presented to us at our request by one of the leading exponents of 
this aspect of the theory of fluctuations. At first sight the class 
of considerations dealt with in such an analysis seem so remote from 
those which we have just been examining as to give colour to the 
prevalent idea that the “ psychological ” and “ monetary ’’ explana- 
tions of industrial fluctuations are antagonistic and mutually 
exclusive. We shall, however, see reason to believe that on the 
contrary the two factors are mutually dependent and complementary, 
though for reasons of convenience they are best examined separately, 
and though individual exponents may often differ profoundly in the 
nature of the remedies on which they base their hopes. 

The “ monetary '' explanation of industrial fluctuations as 
presented to us may be stated very briefly as follows Upward and 
downward movements of productive activity are always accompanied 
by upward and downward movements of prices. Simultaneously 
the total demand for products, expressed in money, being dependent 
jointly on the volume of goods and the price-level fluctuates more 
sharply than either of these two elements considered separately. If, 
looking at the problem from the angle of demand, we enquire by 
what mechanism increases and decreases of demand can be brought 
about, the reply given is that m practice the predominant influence 
is the increase or decrease of lending by the banks to traders. In 
other words it is argued that an upward movement of productive 
activity is accompanied, conditioned and limited by the increase of 
bank credit, i.e. the amount of capital placed by banks at the 
disposal of traders. As the upward movement continues, and the 
whole of the available plant and labour supply become fuUy 
employed, there are more and more insistent demands for bank 
credit to meet the increasing expenses incurred in production, 
which cannot be offset by increased rapidity of turnover. Therefore, 
the extent to which and the conditions under which that demand 
is met by the banks is an important factor in the form, duration and 
amplitude of the wave movement. Within certain limits the action 
of "^e banks and other financial institutions in regard to the curtail- 
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ment or extension of credit may have an effect in checking the rise 
and possibly also the fall of productive activity. 

A point, however, on which great stress is laid, is that a given 
action by the banks will produce quite different effects if applied at 
the earlier stage of the upward movement, or postponed until a 
later and more critical stage. 

Improved employment and higher prices necessarily lead to an 
increased demand for cash for purposes of circulation, and hence to 
a drain on the bank reserves. A familiar feature of trade fluctuations 
IS therefore a fall in bank reserves during the later stages of the 
upward movement — a decline which sooner or later compels the 
banks to restrict lending in order to protect their reserves. But 
the danger signal afforded by an actual fall in the banks' reserves 
comes so late that much of the mischief is already done, and severe 
measures of credit contraction may be necessary, which could have 
been mitigated if earlier action had been taken. These stringent 
measures of control necessarily emphasise and intensify the depression 
which is already imminent, and thus augment the evil of fluctuation. 

For the above reasons exponents of the monetary " aspect of 
trade cycles consider it to be of crucial importance that a control 
over trade credit should be exercised by the banks at an earlier 
stage of the upward movement than has been usual up to the 
present. They believe that comparatively slight measures of control 
would then be sufficient to stabilise the situation and that the 
present alternations of violent inflation and violent contraction could 
be avoided. 

But at what point is it economically desirable for the banks 
to intervene ? By what criteria can they determine this point, and 
the character and stringency of the control which is appropriate and 
sufficient ? And how are privately managed banking undertakings, 
competing among themselves, to be induced or compelled to take 
action which, though desirable from the public point of view, may 
conflict with their individual interest, besides being extremely 
unpopular with their trading clients ? We are here at the point of 
contact between the '' monetary " and '' psychological " factors, 
and we have to recognise that both the power and the will of a 
banker to restrain the expansion of credit are subject to the same 
kind of psychological and economic conditions and limitations as 
the power and will of an individual trader to control the expansion 
of production by restricting his individual commitments. No doubt 
the head of one of the great banks is likely to command means of 
access to the relevant data, and to the training and experience 
necessary for their interpretation, which are greatly superior to those 
en3oyed by most industrial undertakings. But it is doubtful if 
under present conditions of competition any great change of practice 
could reasonably be expected from the joint stock banks except such 
as is forced upon them by the action of the Central Bank of issue, 
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e.g. by the credit policy of the Bank of England, whether operating 
through changes in the Bank Rate of Discount or through other 
methods such as the purchase or sale of securities. Some go so far 
as to deny that the joint stock banks have any effective power of 
initiative in this matter We believe that this is an exaggerated 
view, but there is no doubt that the main power of initiative lies 
with the Central Bank of issue. 

The mam if not the sole criterion by which the Bank of England 
determined its discount policy before the war was the condition of 
its gold reserve, and in any country whose currency is based on gold, 
the protection of the reserve must always be a governing considera- 
tion in fixing the Bank rate. But other factors, e g. trade stability, 
may also properly be taken into account so far as they are not 
imcompatible with the main object. It is also clear that the Bank 
of England will be in a better position to give full weight to these 
factors if it maintains close contact with the Central Banks of Issue 
of the other principal countries than if each Central Bank pursues 
its own separate policy in isolation. While it is difficult without 
entering on delicate topics to give concrete illustrations of this 
proposition, the Committee are satisfied that from the point of view 
of diminishing industrial instability there are important advantages 
which might be reaped from concerted action among the Central 
Banks of Issue and which would be unattainable by the unaided 
action of any single country. 

It is certain that in the last few years the Directors of the Bank 
of England have been more disposed than before the war to give 
weight in their discount policy to considerations of trade recon- 
struction and stability, not only within this country but also in the 
world generally ; and it is matter of common knowledge that the 
Governor of the Bank has been and is in almost continuous personal 
contact with his colleagues who control the Central Banks in some 
of the other principal commercial countries, and that the heads 
of these Banks are also to an increasing extent in touch with one 
another. The fostering and strengthening of these personal and 
informal relations is certainly one of the most hopeful developments 
of the immediate future, capable, if wisely and cautiously guided, of 
yielding great economic advantages. 

Co-operation of this kind, however, is a very delicate plant, and 
its healthy growth depends in the first instance almost entirely 
on personal relationships, leading gradually to the building up of a 
stable tradition of international helpfulness. In the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, with Russia practically outside the county 
of nations, with the currencies of at least two of the principal 
European countries still unstabihsed, and with unsolved problems 
of international indebtedness still hanging over the world, it is 
obvious that no firm basis exists for any general international 
agreements on the subject of gold reserves or other matters of 
monetary policy. 
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In 1922, the Genoa Conference recommended that the Bank of 
England should convene a Conference of Central Banks ''with a 
view to preventing undue fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
gold.'"^ The wording of the resolutions has been widely interpreted 
as pointing to something in the nature of a formal and public 
Conference and undoubtedly there has been an expectation that 
sooner or ^ later such a Conference would be convened* Even, 
however, if the essential pre-requisite of general stabilisation of 
currencies were fulfilled (which is by no means yet the case) it 
seems doubtful if a formal Conference of delegates acting on in- 
structions would be likely to produce such fruitful results as the 
kind of informal and personal contact which is now being patiently 
and cautiously developed, while the failure of such a Conference 
might easily prove a serious set-back to progress along more hopeful 
lines. What really matters is not the adoption of binding inter- 
national rules or pledges but the growth of a new habit of mind, 
and the building up of a tradition of co-operation on the part of 
those who control monetary policy in different countries. 

While for these reasons it is not possible at the present stage to 
look to any formal international Conference or agreement, so also 
it is a delusion to imagine that any fresh discovery in the way of 
index numbers of prosperity or " Economic Barometers '' can 
possibly furnish an automatic means of determining the precise 
point at which the interests of trade stability demand the tightening 
or relaxation of the conditions of credit. The perfection of such 
indices is a matter of great interest and importance, but at best 
they only furnish material to be taken into account, together with 
other considerations, in arriving at the critical decision. Thus 
from whatever angle we approach the question of the trade cycle 
we always return ultimately to the psychological factor. 

In all that has preceded we have assumed that, as laid down in 
the Genoa resolutions, a general return to a gold standard (including 
under this term a " gold exchange standard ”) is an essential pre- 
requisite of any measures towards stabilisation, thus ruling out 
various alternative suggestions which have from time to time been 
proposed (e.g. the substitution of a composite index number for 
gold as the standard of value), since, whatever theoretic arguments 
may be adduced in support of such proposals, they are fraught with 
such grave dangers to business confidence that none of them has 
any prospect of commending itself to practical statesmen or to the 
commercial community. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions to be drawn from 
the above analysis so far as concerns the means of decreasing the 
violence of trade fluctuations, as distinct from mitigating the evils 
to which these fluctuations lead. 

The first place must be given to the improvement of the funda- 
mental data on which any intelligent appreciation of the economic 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION AND STATISTICS ON INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Statistics on matters of direct interest to the industrial and 
commercial community are published by numerous Departments of 
the Government. As the space that can be devoted to the subject 
in this volume is limited, this memorandum is confined to the statistics 
issued by the Board of Trade (including the Mines Department), 
the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Transport, the General 
Register Offices in London and Edinburgh, and to the commercial 
intelligence work of the Department of Overseas Trade , but it 
should not be overlooked that important statistics are issued by 
other Departments, e.g. by the Treasury regarding the national 
finances, the Inland Revenue Department regarding taxation, 
the Board of Customs and Excise regarding dutiaWe articles, 
the Home Office regarding factories, workmen’s compensation, 
etc., the Ministry of Health (or the various Departments under 
the Scottish Office where the functions of the Ministry of Health 
are confined to England and Wales) on such matters as public health, 
health insurance, poor relief, local rates ; the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries on subjects coming under those headmgs ; and the 
Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department regard- 
ing general, technical, and commercial education. The Committee 
have made inquiry of the Departments considered in this memoran- 
dum, which has been compiled from their replies. The Committee 
have also consulted with the Treasury on certain aspects of this 
subject ; with the Stationery Office, who are concerned as the 
Department responsible for the publication of official documents ; 
and with the Permanent Consultative Committee of Statistical 
Officers, a body set up in 1921 for the purpose of securing more 
effective co-operation and co-ordination between the different 
Departments in their statistical work 

General description of the statistics deali with and com- 
parison WITH POSITION IN THE YEARS JUST PRECEDING THE WAR. 

The first matter to which attention has been directed is the 
question whether the statistics and information published by the 
selected Departments mentioned above are more or less compre- 
hensive and adequate than those issued in the years preceding the 
war, i e. whether on the one hand they include new items, or old 
items in an improved or enlarged form, or are published more 
frequently, or whether on the other hand items have been curtailed 
or omitted either permanently on the ground that the information 
is unnecessary or temporarily on grounds of economy. For a full 
understanding of this matter it seems necessary to give at the same 
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time some general description of th.e scope of the statistics issued 
by the Departments. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
since 1913 new Government Departments have been set up and have 
taken over work in connexion with statistics from the older 
Departments, particularly from the Board of Trade. 

The information given by the Departments on the subject of this 
section of the memorandum is as follows : — 

Board of Trade. 

During and since the war the functions of the Board of Trade have 
been limited by the transfer of certain duties to newly created 
Ministries (Labour and Transport) and to moie or less autonomous 
Departments which have become responsible for the collection and 
publication of the relevant statistics. On the other hand, since 
April, 1918, the statistical work of the Board (which previously was 
not unified) has been brought together in a separate Statistical 
Department controlled by an Assistant Secretary, with the result 
that it is now possible to attack the problem of the presentation of 
data in a more comprehensive manner than before the war, and to 
make the best use of the available resources and facilities. 

The principal statistics with which the Board are directly con- 
cerned relate to : — 

(а) External trade of the United Kingdom. 

(б) Industrial production. 

(c) Navigation and shipping, 

(d) Passenger movement and migration. 

(e) Miscellaneous commercial and economic subjects (including 

wholesale prices), 

and the Board are also responsible for the issue of certain 

(/) Statistical abstracts.* 

Since 1913 some of the publications embodying the data referred 
to above have been amplified, others have been limited in scope ; 
and certain pre-war publications have been suppressed. On the 
other hand, a gi'eater use is made of the weekly Board of Trade 
Journal than before the war for the publication of statistics, so that 
certain statistics are now presented at more frequent intervals ; this 
medium is used also for the interpretation of statistics to a greater 
extent than before the war. 


Besides the statistical publications referred to in the text, there are various 
other publications of the Board of Trade which are of interest to those engaged 
in industry and commerce. These include the Assurance Companies' (Annual) 
Returns, General Annual Reports of the Companies and Bankruptcy Depart- 
ments, and reports relative to patents, designs and trade marks. A number 
of special publications on various commercial and industrial subjects are also 
issued every year. A full list of the principal publications of the Board is 
given from time to time in the ** Board of Trade Journal.'* 
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Each of the classes of statistics mentioned above requires separate 
treatment. 

(a) Statistics of External Trade . — ^These statistics include summary 
figures published monthly and detailed figures published annually. 

The “ Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom/' published monthly, contain summary figures of the 
trade of the United Kingdom in the principal kinds of merchandise, 
distinguishing for the more important kinds of goods the trade with 
the principal countries concerned. The accounts also show the 
imports and exports of bullion and specie, and the tonnage of vessels 
with cargoes entering at and clearing from United Kingdom ports. 
All these figures are given both for the latest month and for the 
unexpired period of the year. In the April, July, etc., issues, 
quarterly tables are included showing the value of the total trade 
of the United Kingdom with each country, the quantities of the 
various articles charged with excise, the value of goods liable to 
Key Industry Duty entered for home consumption, etc. 

The Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom " is 
published in four volumes, which make their appearance towards 
the end of the year following that to which the figures relate. 
Volume I consists of summary information . It includes {a) tables 
showing the total imports, the re-exports, the net imports, and the 
British exports of each item of the statistical nomenclature and (6) 
tables showing the imports (gross and net) from and exports and 
re-exports to each country of each of the three main classes of goods 
ill which the individual items are grouped, i.e. (1) food, drink, and 
tobacco ; (2) raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured ; 
and (3) articles wholly or mainly manufactured. Volume II con- 
tains detailed tables of the imports and re-exports of each item 
from and to each of the principal countries concerned ; where the 
trade in any individual item is so small that separate particulars for 
individual countries would not be justified, particulars of the imports 
from or re-exports to British countries as a whole and foreign 
countries as a whole are shown. Between these two main tables 
tliere 3s a table giving particulars of the home consumpiion of each 
description of dutiable goods imported. Volume III deals exclusively 
with British exports, and contains particulars similar to those 
given in Volume II in respect of imports and re-exports. 

The chief part of Volume IV consists of tables showing (1) the 
trade of the individual ports of the United Kingdom, distinguishing 
the principal articles or groups of articles imported or exported ; and 
(2) the trade of the United Kingdom as a whole with individual 
countries, distinguishing the principal articles or groups of articles 
imported from or exported to these countries. The amount of detail 
given is not very large, but further details are easily secured by 
combining the information given in these tables with that contained 
in the detailed tables in Volumes II and III. 
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The Monthly and Annual Trade Returns are compiled by the 
Customs and Excise Department. The list of commodities in 
respect of which information is collected and published, and the 
countries which are included for each commodity in the Returns, are 
revised annually by a Committee representative of the Board of 
Trade Statistical Department and the Customs Statistical Office, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, the Board of Customs 
and Excise, and the Treasury. The Returns were greatly expanded 
in 1920 in consequence of an extensive revision made on the initiative 
of the Board. The particulars of external trade, therefore, appear 
in much greater detail now than before the war. 

Articles now appear in the Board of Trade Journal dealing with 
the Trade Returns as follows : — 

(i) Monthly : The external trade of the United Kingdom is 

reviewed. The January review covers the preceding year ; 

(ii) Quarterly : The overseas trade of the expired months of the 

current year is revalued on the basis of values current in 
the corresponding periods of the preceding year and the 
year 1924, so that changes of volume and of average 
values may be determined. 

(iii) Quarterly : The geographical distribution of our overseas 

trade is analysed and compared with that in preceding 
periods ; 

(iv) Annually : The balance of trade of the year is estimated ; 

(v) Annually ; The export trade in cotton-piece goods in com- 

parison with that of previous years is reviewed. 

Substantially, these articles represent a post-war development of 
the Board's statistical activities, although, during a decade before 
the war, a White Paper was issued annually which dealt wth the 
question of the volume as distinct from the value of trade. 

Customs Bill of Entry, 

Advance information as to the import and export trade at most of 
the principal United Kingdom ports is available to subscribers to 
the printed Customs Bills of Entry. These Bills are published daily 
at London, Liverpool and Hull, and thrice weekly at Glasgow. 

Special accounts giving more detailed particulars as to imports 
and exports of articles than appear in the published accounts of 
trade, or information in advance of the particulars published in the 
annual statement of trade, are obtainable through the Bill of Entry 
Branch of the Customs and Excise Department on payment of 
appropriate fees. Greater advantage is taken of this facility for 
obtaining special information than was the case before the war. 

(b) Industrial producUon statistics , — ^These are represented mainly 
by the results of the Industrial Census of Production. As the 
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Second Census (in respect of 1912) was not completed owing to 
the outbreak of the war, for many items it is possible to compare 
only the First Census (1907) with that of 1924 (the Third), Prelimi- 
nary Reports on which appeared as Supplements to the Board of 
Trade Journal during 1927. The particulars of output which the 
Board are authorised to obtain as regards quantities are compulsory 
only to the extent to which conesponding details are required in 
respect of goods imported or exported. It follows, therefore, that 
the expansion of the Import and Export List referred to above has 
had the effect of increasing the amount of data obtained by the 
Census. More detail has been obtained in other directions also. 

The information in the Preliminary Reports on the 1924 Census 
covers the quantify (where recorded) and the value of the various 
products of firms making letums on the schedules for the individual 
trades, together with the corresponding figures of net imports and 
exports (so far as available), the cost of materials, the amount paid 
for work given out to other firms, the value of the net output, the 
numbers of persons employed and the capacity of the engines and 
electrical generators at the factories and of electric motors driven by 
purchased electricity. The Final Reports on the Census will co- 
ordinate the particulars published in the Preliminary Reports, and 
will contain much information of a more general character in part 
based on voluntary information as to fuel consumption, further 
details of output, machinery used, etc. The final results of the 1907 
Census make it possible for the first time to measure the values created 
by the industrial activities of the country and to compare its different 
industries on the basis of those values. It was found possible to 
compare the industrial production of the country with the value of 
the services rendered by transport and commerce, and a basis was 
established, alternative to that of the income tax returns, for esti- 
mating the national income of the country. The results also fur- 
nished a means of determining the relative and also the absolute 
importance of the different kinds of goods which constitute the 
material income of the country Information was deduced from 
the retuiiis with regard to national savings and the relation of the 
country's foreign trade to its industrial production for home consump- 
tion The Final Repoit ot the 1924 Census will contain material 
for extended knowledge on these subjects. It is hoped, in addition, 
to include regional surveys of production in certain large and 
important industrial districts, together with some information on 
the relation of wages to net output in the principal industries or 
groups of industries and on the variation of net output with the size 
of establishments. 

The date of the Fourth Census has not yet beea determined, but 
arrangements are being made to obtain information at short intervals 
from trade associations or representative firms m the leading indus- 
tries which will enable an Index of Production to be constructed that 
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will register current changes of the industrial output in an inter- 
censal period. This is an entirely new development,’^ 

(c) Navigation and shipping statistics , — ^The '‘Annual Statement 
a Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom has been very 
much condensed since 1921, mainly by the grouping of parti cular^ 
relating to countries from which vessels arrived and to which they 
departed, and by the elimination of minor details from the particulars 
relating to specific ports in the United Kingdom. 

The Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the 
United Kingdom is divided into three sections : (1) Introduction 
and abstract tables ; (2) detailed tables for the latest year ; (3) 
comparative tables for the last five years. Each of these sections 
contains tables dealing with the following subjects The number, 
nationality and tonnage of vessels arriving at, and departing from, 
the ports in the United Kingdom {a) in the foreign trade, [h] in the 
coasting trade ; the number and tonnage of vessels on the registers 
at the ports of the several divisions of the British Empire, and the 
ages of the vessels on the Register of the United Kingdom ; the 
number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the United Kingdom 
returned as employed, and the number of persons employed therein ; 
and shipbuilding in the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the war, the “ Return of Shipping Casualties and Loss of 
D’fe,'' issued annually, was a large publication (147 pages in 1914), 
but this volume and the “ Return of Deaths of Seamen and Fisher- 
men '' (94 pages) are now represented by the severely contracted 
" Return of Shipping Casualties to and Deaths on Vessels registered 
in the United Kingdom (11 pages in 1927), which, it is thought, 
contains all the most useful part of the information previously 
published in more extended form. 

An Annual Blue Book, " Tables Showing the Progress of Merchant 
Shipping in the United Kingdom and the Principal Maritime coun- 
tries,” was discontinued on the outbreak of war, and its publication 
has not been resumed. 

A " Census of Seamen ” was taken quinquemiially before the war. 
A similar Census was taken in 1921, but it has since been decided 
that m future full details will only be obtained decennially at the 
same time as the Census of Population, and that for the intermediate 
Censuses less detail is necessary. The results of the 1926 Census 
were thus presented in an eight-page supplement to the Board of 
Trade Journal. The annual Employment Returns of Shipping 
and Seamen for 1926 have also been co-ordinated with the Census 
of Seamen for that year, and will be obtained in subsequent years 
in the improved form thus introduced 

The proposal to undertake the compilation of the Index of Production 
here mentioned was examined and approved by the Committee on Industry 
and Trade Their views and suggestions were embodied in a memorandum 
forwarded to the President of the Board of Trade on 21st July, 1926. See 
Appendix, page 297. 
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(d) Passenger movement and migration statistics, — ^Before the war^ 
Annual and Monthly Reports on migration were made in the 
form of White Papers (that in respect of the year 1913 had 59 pages). 
Both reports were discontinued at the beginning of the war, and 
they have now been replaced by quarterly and annual reports which 
are published in the Board of Trade Journal. The pre-war White 
Papers are distinguished from the statements now published mainly 
by more detailed presentation and by the inclusion of comparative 
figures for a long period of years, but in some respects (for example, 
the occupations of emigrants, and the passenger movement from 
and to the Irish Free State) the present statistics are shown in 
greater detail than was the practice with the older ones. 

(e) Miscellaneous commercial and economic statistics , — ^These 
statistics are made public mainly through periodical articles in the 
Board of Trade Journal. Monthly articles deal with : — 

(i) The course of wholesale prices. The Board of Trade Whole- 

sale Price Index was calculated anew after the war on 
the basis of the prices of 150 articles (in place of the 
45 adopted before the war), and is issued monthly. 
The pre-war index number was published annually. 

(ii) Wholesale prices in France, Germany, Belgium and Italy, as 

shown by the index numbers compiled in those countries. 

(iii) The production and wholesale prices of Coal, Iron and Steel 

in certain European countries and the United States of 
America as compared with the United Kingdom. 

(iv) The movements of the foreign exchanges. 

Like the articles in the Board of Trade Journal dealing with the 
Trade Returns, these articles constitute substantially a post-war 
development. 

On the other hand, a number of series of White Papers '' sum- 
marising at intervals of one or more years known particulars of 
production, consumption and trade relating to important commod- 
ties (coal, iron and steel, tea and coffee, and alcoholic beverages), 
which were issued before the war, were discontinued on its com- 
mencement, and one only, “ Coal Tables,” has been re-issued (in 
respect of 1924, published 1925). '' Iron and Steel, 1912 ” (issued 

in 1914), contained an expository memorandum covering a good 
deal of the history of the industry ; in part, the reports and statistics 
of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers may be 
regarded as taking the place of this White Paper.” 

Statistics concerning cotton (by kinds and bales) were summarised 
in a monthly statement of imports, exports and forwardings to 
inland towns under the provisions of the Cotton Statistics Act of 
1868, but the Act was repealed in 1923, as, on the one hand, owing 
to the increase of road traffic, the information had become incom- 
plete, and, on the other, the Liverpool Cotton Association’s published 
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statistics of deliveries to irdlls were so comprehensive as to render 
the official record unnecessary. The official statistics, which were 
lithographed for a small circulation and reproduced in the Board of 
Trade Journal, have, therefore, been dropped. 

The Annual Return relating to Gas Undertakings (issued in two 
parts) has been rearranged, and the technical data in it have been 
amplified. 

(f) Statistical abstracts . — Prior to the war, the following abstracts 
were published annually : — 

(i) United Kingdom. 

(ii) Overseas Dominions and Protectorates. 

(iii) British Empire. 

(iv) Foreign. 

In addition, a large volume of Colonial Statistics (876 foolscap 
pages in the issue relating to 1912) was published annually, and a 
summarised version ot the Trade Returns of the principal Foreign 
and British Overseas Countries was issued monthly. 

These six publications have now been reduced to three, viz., the 
Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom (annual), the Stabslical 
Abstract of the British Overseas Dominions and Protectorates* 
(recently every other year) and a summary of the Trade Returns of 
certain Foreign and British Countries, issued quarterly instead of 
monthly 

The form and scope of the United Kingdom Abstract was considered 
in 1926 by the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official 
Statistics and, as a result, the latest issue, that covering the period 
1911-25, was recast and expanded in scope; it included more 
labour, vital and financial statistics, while the trade figures were 
condensed as compared with previous issues f Previously the 
Board of Trade were solely responsible for the United Kingdom 
Abstract, but since its revision it appears as compiled by the Board 
of Trade in conjunction with the Ministry of Labour and the 
Registrars-General. 

The '' Dominions '' Abstract is in substantially the same form as 
before the w^ar ; it is devoted largely to trade statistics, although 
demographic, production, financial and other data are included. The 
British Empire Abstract, which was devoted almost wholly to the 
production, trade and shipping of the constituent parts of the 
Empire (including the United Kingdom), was discontinued on the 
outbreak of war, and its revival is not contemplated in view of the 
intended inclusion in the Dominions '' Abstract of further figures 


* The scope of this publication extends to all British countries overseas, 

t Volume I of the Annual Statement of Trade, as issued first in 1920, 
includes a full summary of the trade figures, although five years only are 
covered, as compared with the fifteen-years* penod in the " Abstract.** 
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summarising inter-imperial trade, etc. In accordance with the 
views of Imperial Conferences, data relative to the United Kingdom 
will also be included comparable with those relating to the Dominions, 
and the “ Dominions Abstract is tending to become a summary 
of Empire statistics {see page 294). In the near future further 
developments in this direction are anticipated. 

The Foreign '' Abstract, which has not been re-issued since its 
suspension in 1914, was a useful compendium, covering a wide range 
of items in addition to trade. It has been largely replaced, however, 
by the publications of the League of Nations. 

Reference should also be made to the '' Statistical Tables and 
Charts relating to British and Foreign Trade and Industry,'' pub- 
lished in 1903, 1904, and 1909, although these publications did not 
constitute a regular series of the character of those under review. 
The last of these volumes was prepared in a form which was adapted 
to re-issue at convenient intervals, with particulars revised to date, 
but no such re-issue had been made when the war broke out, and 
no similar publication has been issued by the Board of Trade since 
the war.* 

Generally speaking, it may be taken that, although a number of 
items have been suppressed, the data appearing to-day in the 
Board's publications are in essentials as complete as, and in some 
respects fuller than, before the war. The Trade Returns in par- 
ticular have been amplified considerably, and while some other 
information, notably that concerned with Navigation and Shipping, 
has been condensed into a more summary form, this seems to meet 
sufficiently, and in some respects more effectively than formerly, the 
statistical requirements of those interested. The rearrangement of 
the statistical material which has taken place since the war may be 
attributed largely to the co-ordination resulting from the concentra- 
tion of statistical work in one Department of the Board, and also 
to the opportunity provided by the new set of conditions following 
the war, which made a revision of the pre-war statistical publications 
necessaiy or at least very desirable. As has been indicated, several 
publications were suspended as a result of the outbreak of war, and 
the break in continmty afforded a special occasion for the reconsidera- 
tion of the merits of each after the war was over. 


Mines Department. 

Previous to the war the collection and publication of statistics 
of mining and quarrying were chiefly carried out by the Home 
Office, but special enquiries were undertaken, either regularly or 

* To some extent the publications of the Committee on Industry and Trade* 
may be regarded as a post-war counterpart of the pre-war series referred to. 
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occasionally, by other departments. During the war and post-war 
period considerable developments took place in the collection of 
information relating to the mining industry, and statistics were 
collected and published by the Home Office, the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Labour, and the Coal 
Mines Department. In 1920, the Mining Industry Act was passed 
setting up a Mines Department of the Board of Trade with the object 
of concentrating in one Department all the functions of the 
Government in relation to the mining industry. This step has 
enabled the question of mining statistics to be reviewed as a whole 
and in consultation with the Advisory Committees which were 
required to be appointed under the Act. The result has been that 
more information is available in regard to the mining industry, and 
particularly the coal mining part of it, than was the case before the 
war, and the information is published at shorter intervals. 

Coal mining. 

In pre-war days certain information regarding output, persons 
employed, accidents, rescue brigades, explosives, plant and equip- 
ment, prosecutions, etc., was compiled by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines and published annually in three parts, the last of which did 
not appear until the end of the year after that to which the informa- 
tion related. Preliminary statements of accidents and output were, 
however, issued in advance of the annual report. Divisional 
statistics were also published in the Divisional Inspectors’ Statutory 
Annual Reports. 

An annual report is now published, in one volume, which com- 
prises the reports of the Secretary for Mines and the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. The Coal Advisory Committee attach great importance to 
the continuity of records where these serve a useful purpose, and in 
consequence practically all the statistics published before the war 
are still continued either m the annual report of the department or 
in the reports of H.M. Divisional Inspectors. In addition to a 
statistical appendix giving information in a very convenient form and 
a number of charts showing the progress made by the industry over 
the last 50 years, the report of the Secretary for Mines now deals 
systematically with every aspect of the mining and quarrying indus- 
tries. The annual report also reproduces a feature of the return of 

Coal Shipments,” issued periodically by the Customs before the 
war and since discontinued, showing the quantity of coal exported 
to groups of destinations from each group of British ports. In 
addition, improvements have been effected in the statistics relating 
to the distribution and consumption of coal and in the methods of 
measuring the frequency of accidents. It is now possible to measure 
the relative frequency of accidents in considerable detail by district, 
occupation and age, and to show the nature of the injuries resulting 
from non-fatal accidents and the period of disablement. An 
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important addition to the statistics as compared with those published 
before the war is the quarterly return of costs of production, proceeds, 
profits of the industry (including output figures and earnings per 
shift). 

A part of the Chief Inspector's report, dealing with foreign and 
colonial statistics, was suspended during the war, and in 1919 the 
Home Office handed over the work to the Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bureau (now merged in the Imperial Institute), and that body 
issues a yearly volume of British Empire and Foreign mineral 
statistics. As is stated above, a White Paper, '' Coal Tables," 
summarising particulars of the production, consumption and trade 
in coal, which was issued at intervals before the war, was re-issued 
in 1925. This publication deals with the chief coal producing and 
consuming countries of the world. 

The Divisional Inspectors' reports are still published annually. 

In addition to the foregoing, the department supplies the following 
information for publication : — 

(1) Weekly figures of the days worked by the mines and days 

lost from various causes (Mmistry of Labour Gazette). 

These figures have taken the place of less extensive infor- 
mation previously collected by the Ministry of Labour. 

(2) Monthly figures of the number of accidents (Ministry of 

Labour Gazette), 

(3) Weekly figures of output and persons employed (Board of 

Trade Journal). 

(4) Quarterly review of the Coal Mining Industry (Board of 

Trade Journal). 

Metalliferous mines and all quarries over 20 feet deep. 

In pre-war days information was collected by the Home Office 
and published annually in the Chief Inspector’s report. Figures 
were given of the output and value of minerals, persons employed 
and accidents, explosives, etc. On the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee for the Metalliferous Mining and Quarrying 
Industry, a quarterly statement summarising the figures of output, 
value of mineral, and employment at metalliferous mines and 
quarries, and showing the trend of selling prices of certain metals 
during the quarter, was issued in 1922 and still continues. Other 
statistics, including those of accidents, are stiU collected and 
published annually. 

Statistics of production, employment and accidents at other mines 
and at quarries more than 20 feet deep are published annually as 
before the war, and information is now available with regard to the 
plant used at these mines and quarries. A considerable improve- 
ment has recently been introduced in the statistics of output of the 
more widely distributed minerals, and these now show the uses to 
which these mmerals are put. 
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Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry of Labour is one of the Departments provision for 
which was made by the New Ministers and Secretaries Act, 1916. 
It was actually set up in 1917, and in respect of statistical as well as 
other work took over functions which had been carried out up to 
that time by the Board of Trade. 

The differences in the position of Labour Statistics to-day as 
compared with before the war vary as between the several branches. 
The position in each section is as follows. 

Employment. 

Before the war the monthly statistics and reports on the state of 
employment, which have been a feature ot the Labour Gazette '' 
(now called the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette *') from its inception 
in 1893, covered 35 industries. In July, 1922, the number was 
reduced to 13 for reasons of economy. Subsequently four of the 
industries were reinstated and the number is now 17. Monthly 
returns which had been regularly collected from representative 
employers in many industries, showing the variations from month to 
month in the numbers of workpeople employed and in the amount 
of wages paid, were discontinued in the case of those industries 
the reports on which were omitted, with the result that the total 
number of workpeople m respect of whom such statistics were 
obtained was reduced from over 430,000 to about 200,000. Such 
information as is still available with regard to industries other 
than those on which individual reports are given is incorporated 
in the general article on the state of employment which prefaces 
the Industry articles, but this only goes a little way towards filling 
the gap. On the other hand the information given upon some 
of the 17 industries still dealt with in detail has been supplemented 
by statistics now available, which could not be given before the 
war, regarding unemployment among insured workpeople. In 
the coal mining industry voluntary returns supplied before the 
war relating to the numbers of workpeople employed and number of 
shifts worked at pits covering about two-thirds of the industry have 
been replaced by statutory returns supplied to the Mines Depart- 
ment covering the whole industry. In the case of the woollen 
industry the active co-operation of the Wool (and Allied) Textile 
Employers' Council has enabled monthly statistical returns to be 
obtained from a very much larger number of employers, with the 
result that the information presented has been gi'eatly amplified and 
placed on a much more representative basis. In certain other 
industries, notably the cotton trade, the statistics based on em- 
ployers' returns are less representative than before the war. 

JJ nemp loyment. 

The information now compiled and published regarding unem- 
ployment is much more voluminous, comprehensive and informative 
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than before the war. This has been made possible in the main by 
the extension of the scope of unemployment insurance. 

In addition to the detailed statistics which are now 'given monthly 
in the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette,” showing the numbers and 
percentages of insured persons unemployed in each of 100 industrial 
groupings, much information on the condition of the unemployed has 
been given in special reports based upon the examination of a small 
sample of the cases under review. Two Reports on the Personal 
Circumstances and Industrial History of unemployed insured 
persons were published in 1924 and 1925 respectively and a third 
is in preparation. A similar Report on unemployed boys and girls 
was published in 1926, and a Report on the Insurance History of a 
sample of all Insured Persons was issued in 1927. 

At the beginning of 1927 a Local Unemployment Index showing 
the percentages unemployed among insured workpeople in each of 
637 towns and districts in Great Britain was instituted on a subscrip- 
tion basis and is issued monthly. 

The publication in the Ministry of Labour Gazette,” of the 
series of percentages of unemployment among members of certain 
trade unions, which before the war provided the principal indication 
of the extent and trend of unemplojnnent, was recently discontinued, 
on the ground that the Unemplo 3 nnent Insurance statistics had 
made the trade union figures of negligible importance by comparison. 

Cost of living. 

The information in the '' Ministry of Labour Gazette ” regarding 
the monthly changes in average retail prices is much more compre- 
hensive and representative than was given before the war. On the 
other hand, there is no recent information concerning the relative 
levels of cost of living in different towns such as that which was 
obtained m 1905 and 1912 and published in special reports. Also 
there is no up-to-date information regarding the family budgets of 
the working-classes such as that obtained in 1904. During 1927 the 
Minister of Labour consulted the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers' Organisations and the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, and found that they were each of opinion that the moment 
was not propitious for making a new inquiry into working-class 
family budgets. An enquiry into the relative cost of living in the 
various towns and districts of the country cannot well be made until 
up-to-date information is available as to family budgets. 

Wages and hours of labour. 

The information collected and published monthly in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette ” regarding changes in rates of wages and hours 
of labour is in general on the same basis and scale as before the war. 
Some reductions, however, are proposed in the volume of this 
information and in the statistics compiled therefrom, to which 
reference is made below. 
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In the matter of periodical reports in volume form, and of special 
enquiries, less is issued to the public than before the war. Then, 
reports on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour during 
the year, and on Standard Time Rates of Wages at a particular date, 
were issued annually. Since the war, only one volume on Standard 
Time Rates has been issued (in 1921)* and none on changes in 
Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 

In 1924 an inquiry into Average Earnings and Hours of Labour 
in the principal industries was undertaken coincidently with the 
Census of Production, and the results of that enquiry have been 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette.’' The enquiry did 
not, however, distinguish between the various occupations within 
the industries, and no comprehensive information as to occupational 
rates of wages and earnings, or as to the range and distribution 
of weekly wages, such as was collected by the Board of Trade in the 
Earnings and Hours Enquiry of 1906-07, is now available for any 
recent year, except as regards the distributive trades, for which a 
series of enquiries were made into earnings and hours in 1924-25 
for purposes connected with the administration of the Trade Boards 
Acts. 

It is intended to make an annual sample inquiry into average 
earnings and hours in the principal industries which will serve to 
bring up-to-date the information obtained in 1924, the first of tliese 
enquiries being planned to take place in the spring of 1928. It is 
also hoped to begin in 1928, or as soon thereafter as practicable, a 
rotational census of Occupational Time Rates, Earnings and Homs, 
which will proceed industry by industry over a cycle of 10 years, 
and provide information comparable with that obtained by the 
Earnings and Hours Enquiry of 1906-07 ; it is proposed that the 
cost of this census shall, in the main, be counterbalanced by reduc- 
tions in the collection of information and compilation of statistics 
as to changes in rates of wages and hours of labour referred to abovo. 

Other stahstics. 

As regards trade disputes and the membership, etc., of trade 
unions, the information at present collected and published in the 

Ministry of Labour Gazette " is on much the same scale as before 
the war, but the issue of periodical volumes from which the recent 
history of disputes and trade unions can be studied is much in arrear, 
no volumes on these two subjects having been published since 
before the war. Sanction has recently been obtained for the issue 
of a volume on trade unions, and the preparation of this volume has 
now been put in hand, but the annual reports on trade disputes are 
still suspended. As regards profit-sharing and labour co-partnership, 
information is regularly obtained corresponding with that collected 
before the war ; although no report in volume form has been issued 


* A new edition of this volume is to be published in 1928. 
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since 1920, the principal statistics are revised and published annually 
in the ** Ministry of Labour Gazette.'" 

A series of reports on Apprenticeship and Training for Skilled 
Occupations in the principal industries, based on the resits of special 
enquiries which have recently been made, are in preparation. The 
first of these reports, relating to the Printing and Allied Industries, 
was issued in October, 1927 ; a second volume, relating to the 
Building, Woodworking, and Allied Industries, and a third, relating 
to the Mining and Quarrying, Metal Extraction, Chemical, Glass, 
Pottery and Allied Industries, were published in January, 1928 ; 
and further reports, dealing with other groups of industries, are 
planned to follow shortly. In 1914 a report embodying the results 
of similar enquiries was prepared, but was not published owing 
to the outbreak of the war. A revised edition of the report on 
Collective Agreements between Employers and Workpeople, pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade Labour Department in 1910, is now 
being compiled. A '' Dictionary of Occupational Terms," containing 
a descriptive glossary of the occupations returned by workpeople 
on Census of Population schedules was published in October, 1927 ; 
no similar volume was available before the war. The Abstract 
of Labour Statistics, published annually before the war, containing an 
ordered retrospect of information on labour matters, was suspended 
from 1915 to 1926, but in the latter year a new edition was issued, 
and sanction has been obtained for the publication of a further issue 
in 1928. 


Ministry of Transport. 

The Ministry of Transport was established in 1919, and in respect 
of statistical as well as other work took over functions previously 
performed by the Board of Trade. The scope of the statistical 
information published by the Ministry represents, on the whole, a 
great increase as compared with what was issued up to 1913, many 
of the returns, including all those issued by the Electricity Com- 
missioners, being actually new since the war. To a considerable 
extent the new statistical returns of the Ministry of Transport relate 
to motor vehicles and roads, and reflect the increased importance of 
these subjects as compared with pre-war years. The compilation of 
certain port statistics has been discontinued as a matter of economy, 
but these statistics were not in any case instituted until 1920. 

The regular periodical statistics published by the Mmistry of 
Transport which are relevant to the present enquiry are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Annual railway returns , — The passing of the Railway Companies 
(Accounts and Returns) Act, 1911, which took effect m 1913, involved 
fundamental changes in the form in which companies working a 
railway were required to submit their accounts and statistics. The 
present financial statements are based on the schedule to the Act 
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of 1911. The statistical returns have been reorganised and expanded 
under powers obtained first under the Ministry of Transport Act, 
1919, and now derived from the Railways Act, 1921. Important 
basic statistics which are new since the war are those relating to 
commodities conveyed by freight train, net ton-miles of freight, 
wagon-miles, passenger-miles, train and engine-hours, and traffic 
conveyed by canals. In addition, improved information is afforded 
of train and engine-mileage, wagon stock and other items. Com- 
pared with the returns published for 1913, the statistics are of 
greater value and interest to the industrial and commercial com- 
munity, and attention may be drawn to the following data which 
are of special importance in this connexion : — 

Average freight train-load. 

Average wagon-load of freight. 

Average length of haul of freight. 

Average receipt per ton-mile of freight. 

Commodity statistics. 

Average length of haul. 

Average receipt per ton-mile. 

Average number of train -miles run per train-hour, and per 
engine-hour. 

Net ton-miles of freight per engine-hour. 

All the items in this list are derived from the entirely new basic 
statistics first obtained in 1920. 

The publication which contains these returns remains annual, 
as before the war, but the amalgamation of the railways and revision 
of the mode of presentation have reduced the size of the publication 
in spite of the increase in information. A valuable new feature of 
the volume is the insertion of consolidated figures for each of the 
four amalgamated companies for the year 1913, obtained by an 
aggregation of the returns of the separate companies now comprised 
in the new groups. 

The summary tables for decennial and other periods ending 
31st December, 1912, which appeared in Ihc annual railway 
returns for 1913 were omitted from the returns for 1919 and sub- 
sequent yeaib. The reason is that the figures which they contained 
were not properly comparable t\ith those for the years 1913 onwards, 
in consequence of the changes brought about bj" the Railway Com- 
panies (Accounts and Returns) Act, 1911 Their place has been 
tcdven by summary tables for 1913 and the five years ending with the 
year to which the returns relate, c g the returns for 1926 contained 
a summary table for the years 1913 and 1922 to 1926 inclusive. 

Monthly railway statistics . — These statistics are entirely new since 
the war. Instituted m January, 1920, they arc now based on the 
8th Schedule to the Railways Act, 1921 In addition to most of the 
data mentioned in the preceding paiagraph, the monthly statistics 
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also contain, inter alia, particulars of work performed in selected 
marshalling yards, caitage statistics and tonnage dealt with and cost 
of working at selected goods depots. 

Annual cenms of railway staff. — Prior to the war a triennial 
statement of the numbers of railway employees was published, but 
an annual return is now obtained under the Act of 1921, which con- 
tains both new items and old items in amplified and improved form. 
Particulars are now furnished by all railway companies for a selected 
week in each year, showing the total number of staff employed in 
each of the principal grades, and the average salary or wage and 
average weekly earnings of certain selected grades. 

Annual returns of tramways and light railways. — ^The information 
contained in these returns is obtamed annually under an Order 
of the House of Commons. Commencing with the issue relating to 
the year 1924-25, the scope of the returns has been increased and 
improvements have been made in the method of presentation of the 
data furnished. 

Annual reports on the administration of the Road Fund. — ^These 
reports are in continuation of the annual reports of the Road Board 
on the Administration of the Road Improvement Fund, issued from 
1910 to 1918 and give such information as : — 

{a) Receipts and payments of the Road Fund ; 

(6) Grants made to local authorities ; 

(c) Total expenditure on the maintenance, improvement and 
cleansing of roads and bridges ; 

{d) Taxation of road vehicles — gross receipts and number of 
licences issued ; 

{e) Registration and licensing of mechanically propelled vehicles 
— approximate number of licences current at various 
dates ; 

(/) Classification of roads — schedules of mileage ; 

(g) Estimated revenue of the Road Fund for the following year 
and statement of the purposes to which it is proposed to 
make grants during that year. 

Compared with the reports of the former Road Board it has been 
necessaiy largely to extend the scope and to make substantial 
alterations in the nature of the reports. 

Quarterly returns of motor taxation and licences current and of 
newly registered motor vehicles — These returns are new smee the 
war and show’^ the amounts derived from the issue of licences for 
mechanically propelled vehicles, together with estimates of the 
number ot licences current at the end of each quarter. This publica- 
tion also includes statistics as to the number of vehicles newly 
registered in each taxation category during the period covered by 
the return. 
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Periodical traffic census, class I and class II roads. — ^Tliese returns 
are new since the war. They relate to the volume of traffic 
passing selected points on certain roads, during a week in August, 
and also indicate by means of applied factors the weight of vehicular 
traffic using the roads. Separate returns have been issued for 
class I roads for 1922 and 1925, and for class II roads for 1923. 
Returns in respect of class II roads for 1926 were included in the 
annual report on the administration of the Road Fund for that 
year, and it is proposed that in future the returns in respect of each 
of the two classes of roads mentioned should be issued triennially in 
the same way. 

Census of mechanically propelled vehicles, — ^This return, which has 
great administrative value, was first instituted in 1926, and shows 
the number of vehicles bearing current licences during the quarter 
ended 30th September under the various taxation categories and sub- 
categories, e.g. the number of cars taxed on horse-power is sub- 
divided to show the number of such cars at each horse-power, the 
number of motor goods vehicles at each tonnage step in the taxation 
scale is shown separately, and hackney vehicles (which include 
taxi-cabs, omnibuses, and chars-a-banc) are sub-divided according 
to seating capacity. 

Publications of the Electricity Commissioners. — ^These publications 
are new since the war and consist of the following volumes : — 

[a) Annual reports of the commissioners, — ^The reports include 
summarised particulars of (1) the number of authorised 
undertakers, (2) the generation and consumption of elec- 
tricity, (3) the capacity and amount of new generating 
plant sanctioned each year, (4) the number, amount and 
purpose of loans sanctioned for electricity purposes in the 
case of local authorities, etc. 

(&) Generation of electricity in Great Britain. — Annual returns 
of the units generated and fuel consumed at generating 
stations m Great Britain, in detail. 

{c) Electricity supply undertakings, — K return of authorised 
undei takers m Great Britain and administrative particu- 
lars of undertakings was issued by the Electricity Com- 
missioners as at 31st December, 1923. A revised volume 
is in preparation. 

{d) Electricity supply. — ^Retums of engineering and financial 
statistics relating to electricity supply. Returns relating 
to the years 1920 to 1923 were published in May, 1925, 
and returns for the years 1924-25 in September, 1926. 
Similar returns for subsequent years are in course of pre- 
paration. The returns comprise individual as well as 
summarised details of (1) an engineering character relating 
to systems of supply , plant installed ; maximum loads ; 
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total connexions ; fuel consumption ; units generated, 
purchased and sold ; average consumption per head of 
population in the area of supply ; and (2) a financial 
character relating to capital raised and expended ; revenue 
from working ; working expenses ; surplus and appro- 
priations. The return also gives comparative figures 
under numerous heads between undei takings operated by 
local authorities and companies respectively. 


The Registrars General. 

England and Wales, 

The regular periodical statistics published by the Registrar 
General for England and Wales consist of — 

Decennial Census of Population. 

Decennial Supplement (i.e. statistics based on combination of 
censal and inter-censal material) 

Annual “ Statistical Review (previously '' Registrar GeneraPs 
Annual Report 

Quarterly and Weekly Returns. 

These are all, on the whole, more comprehensive and adequate 
than in the fi\^ years preceding the war, by reason of their including 
new items and old items in an improved and enlarged form. Precise 
comparison in the case of census reports is not easy in view of the 
fact that the inquiries dealt with at one census may differ materi- 
ally from those included in another. But the scope of the 1921 
census was definitely more ample than that of any preceding census : 
by way of illustration it may be mentioned that in 1921 a complete 
dual tabulation of the population by both occupation and industry 
took the place of the single tabulation of 1911 on a mixed occupa- 
tional and industrial classification. x\gain, tabulation by nationality 
was added to that by birthplace Another new feature in 1921, 
was the inclusion of certain subjects never previously attempted, 
as, for example, the '"work-place” and ""dependency” inquiries. 
As regards omission of international statistics, see page 296. 

The contents of the weekly, quarterly and annual returns are as 
follows : — • 

Weekly return — ^Weekly numbers of births and deaths (dis- 
tinguishing those from certain epidemic diseases and also deaths of 
infants) in all county boroughs and great towns m England and 
Wales and in certain colonial and foreign cities, notified cases of 
certain infectious diseases m each administrative area in England 
and Wales, and certain meteorological data for London and other 
large towns 
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Quarterly return, — Registered births, deaths and marriages in 
England and Wales and constituent counties and quarterly sum- 
maries of the principal tables appearing in the weekly return, with 
an additional table of vital statistics for a group of smaller towns in 
England and Wales with populations exceeding 20,000 persons at 
the last census. 

The Statistical Review. — Part /, '' Medical,” shows deaths in Eng- 
land and Wales analysed by sex, age, cause and month of occurrence 
with lesser detail for the several administrative areas, notified cases 
and case-rates of notifiable diseases, and serial tables of mortality- 
rates for successive quinquennia and decennia. 

Part II, Civil,” gives estimates of population for the United 
Kingdom and its divisions, birth and marriage abstracts and pailia- 
mentary and local government electors in England and Wales, migra- 
tion, vital statistics of the Dominions, and tables of changes in 
boundaries of administrative and poor-law areas. In addition, a 
separate volume contains a report on the statistics contained in 
Parts I and II. 

The annual, quarterly and weekly publications are revised decen- 
nially — not more frequently owing to the necessity of maintaining 
comparable tabulations throughout each decennium for the purposes 
of the Decennial Supplement. At the last revision in 1921 these 
publications were substantially reconstructed and amplified in scope. 
For example, tabulations of notifications of infectious diseases have 
been included and developed in all three series, while statistics of the 
electorate have been made a substantial feature of the annual 
publication. 

Certain items have been curtailed or omitted, but solely on con- 
sideration of their relative interest and value, and in no case as a 
definite sacrifice to retrenchment. In some cases the annual publica- 
tion of such items has been replaced by quinquennial publication as 
sufficiently satisfying public requirements. In the reconstruction 
of the Annual Report which transformed that publication into the 
Registrar-GeneraFs Statistical Review, economies were effected 
through the re-casting of tables and the observance of a juster 
perspective of the relative importance of particular items, in order 
to find room for inserting the additional matter without lessening 
the value of the publication. 


Scotland. 

The Registrar-General for Scotland states that the report on the 
census of 1921 and the periodical reports and returns issued by 
him are as comprehensive and adequate as those issued in the years 
preceding the war. Many minor changes and improvements have 
been introduced. 
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Department oi Overseas Trade. 

No memorandum discussing the changes which have taken place 
since 1913 affecting the supply of official information on commercial 
subjects would be complete without reference to the Department of 
Overseas Trade. The department represents a policy of specific 
assistance to those engaged in exporting British goods which has 
been taking shape for some thirty years It was founded as the 
result of a demand on the part of exporters for a department whose 
appointed action should be, not to administer statutes and make 
regulative or restrictive orders, but to assist them in their trading 
activities, and thus be in a special sense their own. Its function is 
to furnish exporters of British goods with information regarding 
overseas markets, and to further their individual commercial 
interests and those of their representatives abroad (as well as the 
wider commercial interests of the country at large). The depart- 
ment endeavours to assist those who are engaged in selling British 
goods by placing an intelligence service at their disposal if they 
wish to use it. For this purpose, it proceeds, broadly speaking, by 
circulating commercial intelligence gathered from a network of 
commercial intelligence officers overseas to manufacturing and 
exporting firms in this country, and by undertaking through its 
officers overseas specific inquiries or other pieces of work at the re- 
quest of exporting firms or of organisations representing the corporate 
interests of bodies of exporters. 

Up to 1917 the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade had shared 
the responsibility for the collection of commercial intelligence, since 
officers dealing with commercial matters in foreign countries were 
controlled by the Foreign Office, while the Trade Commissioner 
service within the British Empire was controlled by the Board of 
Trade. Difficulties arising from this duality of control, and the 
demand of the commercial community for the re-organisation and 
enlargement of the then existing system, resulted, after lengthy 
enquiries, in the setting up in 1917 of the present department as a 
joint department of the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade. The 
department combines the work of the old Commeicial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade and much of that of the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office. The fomier was established in 
1899 as the result of a Departmental Committee of Inquiry, whilst 
the latter was some twenty or thirty years older. The department 
now controls three overseas services whose function is to provide 
commercial intelligence, namely, the Commercial Diplomatic, the 
Consular and the Trade Commissioner services. The Commercial 
Attache service was started in 1880 by the appointment of a single 
Commercial Attache with all Europe for his province. In 1887 the 
number of Commercial Attaches was increased by the appointment 
of a second, who was put in charge of British commercial interests in 
Russia, Persia and the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. Additional 
appointments were made from time to time, and in 1907 fresh 
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arrangements were introduced, so that on the outbreak of war in 
1914 a sj^stem of Commercial Attaches had been established on a 
small scale embracing eight officers. Trade Commissioners, four in 
number, were first appointed in the self-governing Dominions in 
1908 as the result of discussions at the Imperial Conference of 1907. 
An increase was made to 13 after the report of the Dominions Koyal 
Commission in 1917 and m consequence of a resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference in that year. After the war the Commer- 
cial Attach^ service, now called the Commercial Diplomatic service, 
was largely expanded under the control of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, and the administration of the Consular service was 
entrusted by the Foreign Office to the department in October, 1919. 
There has thus been created a system of unified control over all the 
commercial services abroad through a joint department with a 
separate vote. This system abolishes the many anomalies of control 
and machinery that existed before the war, and secures that the 
services can be administered on similar lines , in especial it enables 
the Commercial Diplomatic service and the Consular service to 
receive control and guidance in commercial matters from a professedly 
commercial department. 

In the Empire at the present time there are 13 Trade Commissioneis 
at work, covering Canada and Newfoundland (3), Australia (2), New 
Zealand (1), South Africa (2), India and Ceylon (3), East Africa (1), 
and the British West Indies (1). At a few of the most important 
centres the Trade Commissioners have the assistance of paid Imperial 
Trade Correspondents (5 in all) ; and the Department also enjoys 
the gratuitous services of over 50 Honorary Imperial Trade Corre- 
spondents, mostly Dominion and Colonial Government officials m 
various parts of the Empire. 

The Commercial Diplomatic service supersedes the handful of 
Commercial Attaches who existed in pre-war days. There are 
32 officers in the service stationed in all the more important foreign 
countries. 

Consular officers are established in all foreign countries. There 
are at present over 900 Consular Officers and over 700 posts (import- 
ant posts are, of course, staffed with more than one salaried officer). 
The duties of the Consular service, naturally, are multifarious, but 
of recent years commercial intelligence has, in pursuance of the 
deliberate policy of successive Governments, been given a moie 
prominent place in the list of consular duties. 

The duties of Trade Commissioners and Commercial Diplomatic 
Officers are in general as follows, so far as the supply of information 
is concerned : — 

To furnish a constant supply of information likely to be of use 
to British manufacturers and traders on such matters as 

(a) Contracts open to tenders ; 

(b) Openings for British trade and demand for particular 

goods ; 
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(c) Lists of overseas importers ; 

{d) Suitable agents ; 

(e) Methods of marketing and distribution, credit conditions, 
terms of payment generally, financial and trade condi- 
tions, nature of foreign and local competition, and the 
best way of combating it , 

(/) Customs tariffs and regulations, legislation and regula- 
tions affecting commercial travellers, patents, trade 
marks, consular invoices, etc. , 

(g) Statistics of imports and exports ; 

(k) Shipping and transport ; 

(^) Sources of supply of raw materials and of goods not 
manufactured in the United Kingdom ; 

The officers of the three overseas services also have the duty of 
dealing with commercial enquiries addressed to them by firms in all 
parts of the British Empire. 

Overseas officers are kept constantly posted on all commercial and 
industrial developments of importance at home, but in order that 
their knowledge may be as personal and up to date as possible, a 
system has been adopted of bringing them home, so far as practicable, 
in regular rotation, and arranging for them to visit the principal 
industrial centres These visits also enable them to give information 
at first hand to exporters or manufacturers interested in their 
markets The visits are arranged m collaboration with Chambers 
of Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar bodies, and the 
visiting officer, besides undertaking some hundreds of interviews, 
avails himself of the opportunity to visit works and factories and to 
familiarise himself with the methods and products of British manu- 
facturers. The increasing demands made upon the time of overseas 
officers during these tours are evidence of their utility to the business 
community. 

Trade Commissioncis and Commercial Diplomatic Officers also 
furnish annual reports on the trade, economics and finance of the 
country to which they are appointed Generally speaking, the 
Commercial Diplomatic Officers' annual reports have taken the place 
of the pre-war Consular reports. The aim of the reports is to give, 
not so much a detailed narrative of the events of a particular year, 
as a comprehensive picture of the commercial and economic position 
at the time of writing viewed in the light of past events, together 
with an estimate of the outlook for the near future The reports 
usually comprise sections dealing with public and general finance ; 
trade, imports and exports ; industrv and production , legislation 
and administration, especially as affecting trade and industry ; 
transport ; natural resources ; and social questions as affecting 
production and trade. 
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Not only are the reports prepared specifically for the information 
and assistance of the commercial community of the country (which 
was not the case with the Consular Reports on foreign countries 
issued before the war), but they are much fuller and more informative 
than any pre-war reports, and by reason of the increase in the num 
bers of Trade Commissioners and Commercial Diplomatic Officers, 
the reports cover all the principal parts of the Empire and foreign 
countries. Thus the institution of these reports reprCvSents a very 
great improvement on the pre-war arrangements 

In addition to the annual reports, a continuous stream of informa- 
tion is received by the department from the overseas officers, and 
this is distributed to the interests specially concerned or made public 
through the press (including the “ Board of Trade Journal as the 
case may require. The department contributes a very large amount 
of the material published in the “ Board of Trade Journal.” The 
organisation of the department includes tariff, statistical and 
transport sections whose function is to answer enquiries by traders 
on these subjects. 

Date of Issue of Statistical Publications. 

In many cases the value of statistics is materially affected by the 
length of the interval between the date to which they relate and the 
date at which they are published It is, therefore, important to 
enquire whether the date of publication of any statistics has been 
retarded (e.g on grounds of economy) or has for any reason been 
advanced. On this point the information given by the departments 
is as foUows. 

Board of Trade. 

As a result of using the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal ” for the publica- 
tion of statistical information a large amount of data are now 
published at short intervals after the period to which they relate 
and more frequently than w^ould otherwise have been the case. 

The monthly accounts relating to trade and navigation Of the 
United Kingdom, compiled by the Customs Department, are now 
published on the tenth (instead of, as before the war, on the sixth) 
working day after the month to which they relate, and the annual 
statement of the trade of the United Kmgdom, also compiled by the 
Customs Department, is published later in the year in order that 
the work may be more evenly spread. These changes have been 
made on grounds of economy, as the former earlier publication was 
only made possible by the extensive employment of overtime. As 
regards annual publications generally, the date of issue was affected 
considerably by arrears accumulated during the war peiiod, but the 
delay has now been mainly overtaken. 

Mtnes Department . — ^The date of publication of the statistics of 
the Mines Department generally has been advanced. 
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Ministry of Labour. 

The “ Ministry of Labour Gazette/' which is the only statistical 
publication of the Ministry of Labour that has been published since 
the war at regular intervals, was issued before the war on the 16th 
of the month, but, with a view to achieving economies in printing 
costs by the elimination of overtime, the date of publication has in 
recent years been retarded until the 18th of the month. 

Ministry of Transport. 

No publication of the Ministry of Transport has been retarded 
since the war on grounds of economy. The annual railway returns 
for 1926 were on sale slightly earlier than the average date before 
the war. The annual tramway and light railway returns for 1925-26 
were published at approximately the same relative date as those 
before the war. 

General Register Offices. 

In the case of the General Register Offices, the date of publication 
of statistics has in no case been retarded on the grounds of economy. 

The weekly date of issue of the Weekly Return," published by 
the Register Office for England and Wales, has been retarded but 
slightly in order to permit of the inclusion of notifications of infec- 
tious diseases. By the reconstruction of the annual publication, 
which converted it fiom a single volume into an annual series of 
three parts, the great bulk of the annual statistics is made available 
to the public four or five months earlier than was ever previously 
possible. 

The Co-ordination of Stx^tistical Information as between 
Different Departments Concerned. 

In 1919 a petition was presented to H.M. Government representing 
the urgent need for the reorganisation of the system of official 
statistics “ as the foundation of a proper system of civil intelligence." 
This petition, prepared by a Committee of the Royal Statistical 
Society and signed by a number of statisticians, business men, 
economists, publicists and many others, and subscribed to by learned 
bodies, county and municipal authorities, medical officeis of health. 
Chambers of Commerce, and a few companies and firms, alleged a 
number of defects in the statistics published by Government Depart- 
ments, and requested a Royal Commission or Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter. Among the alleged defects were 
the absence of any general supervision of national statistics as a 
whole, a lack of co-operation among the different departments, and 
defective supervision of the collection of statistics. The petition 
was referred to a special Committee appointed by the Cabinet, with 
the Government Actuary as Chairman, and the Committee reported 
in 1921 that no case existed for the enquiry which was demanded, 
and that the existence of a central statistical office would give rise to 
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constitutional and other diiiiculties and wpuld do little, if anything, 
to remedy the defects alleged in the petition. They also recommended 
that a Permanent Consultative Committee consisting of Statistical 
Officers of selected Government Departments should be set up as an 
advisory body with the functions of discussing questions affecting 
statistics, and considering and advising upon any statistical matter 
referred to it by a Government Department, and with power to make 
recommendations to any department. This recommendation was 
adopted and the Committee set up in 1921. In accordance with its 
constitution it presents an annual report of its proceedings to the 
Treasury, copies of which are circulated to the departments. The 
Committee has also been responsible for the publication of a very 
valuable annual " Guide to Official Statistics,” the first issue of 
which appeared in 1923, and was followed by successive annual 
issues up to the fifth, the current issue, published in 1927. The 
Guide provides a means not hitherto available of readily ascertaining 
what statistics regarding any given subject exist in current official 
publications. 

Use has been made of this Committee by the departments con- 
sidered in this memorandum ; for example, in connexion with the 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, the Abstract of Labour 
Statistics, the annual tables dealing with the deaths of seamen, 
the annual railway returns and annual returns of tramways and light 
railways, and the publications of the Registrar General for Scotland. 
Moreover, a tendency, which was already to be observed before the 
Committee was set up, has been estabhshed in the direction of 
rendering statistics more uniform, as for instance, in the use of the 
calendar year as the period whenever this is practicable. There are, 
of course, limits to the possibility of securing absolute uniformity 
between different sets of statistical data. Administrative, seasonal, 
and other peculiar circumstances “ l 5 nng deep,” as has been said, 
“ in the laws and customs of the three Kingdoms,” often determine 
the nature of the information available and the form in which it is 
presented. For example, remark has already been made, in the 
Survey of Industrial Relations, page 60, on the differences of classifi- 
cation in the Census returns of England and Wales and of Scotland, 
and on the resulting difficulties in combining the figures of the two 
returns. The Census authorities do in fact aim at the presentation of 
the statistics common to the two countries in such a way that they 
may be combined, and so far as the 1921 Census is concerned 
precisely comparable and combinable figures are obtainable from 
the returns, in respect of almost every enquiry of general interest or 
importance, on the maximum scale of elaboration which is common 
to both countries ; but there are bound to be formal differences and 
a different scale of elaboration owing to the peculiar requirements of 
the two national administrative systems for whose service the 
statistics are primarily intended 
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In spite of the difficulties of co-ordinating statistics relating to 
different subjects or areas (as illustrated above) some definite pro- 
gress can be recorded. For example, the Committee representing 
the Home Office, Board of Trade, the Registrars General and the 
Ministry of Labour (which sat before the Consultative Committee 
had been set up) co-ordinated as far as possible the classifications 
of industries and occupations used by the several departments in 
connexion with the Censuses of Population and Production and 
for other departmental purposes. Those classifications are being 
revised through the same machinery. In such matters as 
classifications of causes of death a measure of co-ordination has 
also been achieved 

Empire Statistics. 

The Imperial Economic Conference of 1923, recognising the 
importance of rendering the trade statistics published by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom as valuable as possible with reference 
to the development of inter-imperial trade, recommended [Resolu- 
tion 4 (B)] that the United Kingdom Board of Trade, after reviewing 
the statistics in question from this point of view, should draw up a 
detailed scheme and submit it to the Governments of the several 
parts of the Empire for their consideration. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 further considered this matter. 
The suggestion was made to it that an effective method of approaching 
the end in view would be gradually to modify and expand future 
issues of the existing Abstract for the British Oversea Dominions 
and Protectorates prepared by His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, for which purpose the Board of Trade in London would keep 
in touch with the several Government Authorities concerned ; and 
that after one or two further issues of the Abstract it might be found 
desirable to hold a meeting of statisticians from the various parts of 
the Empire to review the progress made and consider the lines of 
further advance. The Conference endorsed these suggestions and 
views, and steps are being taken to include in the Abstract more 
data relative to production in cases in which these are available, and 
also overseas trade information relating to the United Kingdom 
similar in character to that already given for the Dominions and 
Protectorates. 

It may be mentioned that the Imperial Conference of 1926 adopted 
resolutions recommending that steps should be taken to secure the 
co-operation of foreign countries (1) in connection with the publica- 
tion of more complete, more uniform and more prompt statistics 
regarding the production, stocks, and consumption of wool through- 
out the world, and (2) in securing the compilation and prompt 
publication of international statistics relating to foodstuffs in cold 
storage. Action is being taken with a view to securing the co- 
operation of the Governments of the foreign countries principally 
concerned. 
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International Statistical Information. 

The information furnished by the departments under this head 
is as follows : — 

Board of Trade. 

The main results of international statistical activity so far as the 
Board of Trade are concerned are ; — 

(1) The continued suspension by the Board of the Statistical 

Abstract for Foreign Countries in view of the publication 
of statistics by the Lea^e of Nations [see. page 276) 

(2) The bringing into effective operation of the Convention 

respecting the compilation of statistics of international 
trade. 

This Convention, signed in 1913, had for object the establishment 
of an Inteniational Bureau of Commercial Statistics at Brussels, 
which was to collect, co-ordinate and publish statistical data respect- 
ing imports and exports. These data were to be supplied by the 
contracting countries in accordance with a common classification. 
The war interfered with the creation of the Bureau, but steps have 
been taken to proceed with the scheme and statistics for 19 countries 
were included in the last publication of the Bureau (relating to the 
year 1924). Particulars for the United Kingdom are included for the 
first time in the Bureau’s latest annual “ Bulletin.” 

The Mines Department has recently assisted in an international 
investigation of the wages and hours of coal miners which was 
undertaken by the International Labour Office. 

Ministry of Labour. 

[a) The statistics produced by this Ministry have already been, 
and will continue to be, mfluenced by the exchanges of views and 
the decisions of the three International Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians convened by the International Labour Office in October, 
1923, April, 1925, and October, 1926. In the main these Conferences 
recommended methods of collection, treatment and publication 
similar to those already in use in this country, but where methods 
different from the British method were recommended, changes are 
bemg and will be made in British methods to bring them into line 
with the agreed international standard whenever that can be done 
without impairing the domestic utility of British labour statistics. 

ih) The International Labour Office has done much to make easy 
of access, so far as possible m a comparable form, the priiicipal 
labour statistics of the leadmg industrial countries. Its publications 
provide valuable surveys of international labour statistics which 
were not formerly available, and its periodical issues of overseas 
labour information enable developments in regard to labour matters 
abroad to be conveniently followed. In addition, the recommenda- 
tions of the three International Statistical Conferences, referred to 
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above, appear to have had valuable results in stimulating other 
countries to improve and extend the collection and publication of 
social statistics. 

Ministry of Transport. 

The deliberations of the International Railway Union have led 
to a further effort to collate international railway statistics. The 
figures for the purpose are furnished to the Union by the railway 
companies direct. It may be pointed out, however, that the addi- 
tional statistics now compiled by British railways for the returns 
required by the Ministry of Transport have materially increased the 
information which can readily be given, and the fact that they are 
prepared on uniform bases by all companies in Great Britain has 
rendered them the more valuable for the purposes of the Union. 

The Registrars General. 

The Registrars General adopted in 1910 the International List of 
Causes of Death as the basis of their tabulations, and thus took 
steps to secure international comparability of their Death Statistics. 

The department of the Registrar General for England and Wales 
has been in touch with the International Labour Office regarding 
the establishment of an improved industrial classification for 
international purposes, and with the Health Section of the League 
with regard to certain matters governing the quality and reliability 
of the materia] utilised for international mortality statistics. 

Some international statistics are contained in tlie Registrar 
Generahs statistical review and in the weeldy and quarterly returns, 
while in previous Census reports some comparative mternationai 
Census figures have also been included Prior to the establishment 
of the League of Nations the department was disposed to extend 
this feature of its publications, but the appearance of statistical 
periodicals published by the League and the expectation that these 
would be further developed has resulted m the curtailment of such 
publications on the part of the department as no longer necessary. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 


Memorandum submitted by the Committee on Industry and Trade to 
the President of the Board of Trade with a covering letter dated 21si! 

July, 1926. 


Coveting Letter . 

Dear President, 

My Committee were recently informed that it would be useful to you if 
they were able to put before you their views as to the proposal that an index 
number of industrial production should be constructed and published at 
frequent mter^mls I forward herewith a memorandum on the subject which 
has been unanimously approved by my Committee The Committee, in 
adopting the memorandum, wished me to express to the Board of Trade their 
view that it is highly desirable that the proposed indices of production, when 
officially published, should be accompanied by the latest available figures of 
employment, pnees, cost of living, foreign trade, and other similar data 
bearing on the movements of trade and industry. 

In forwarding the memorandum to you, on behalf of my Committee, I 
venture to express the hope that it may be of assistance to the Board of 
Trade in reaching a decision as to the policy to be followed. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ARTHUR BALFOUR. 

Memorandim. 

1. The Committee on Industry and Trade have been informed by 
the Board of Trade that they have at present under consideration 
the question of compiling and publishing at regular intervals an 
index number showing fluctuations m the general level of industrial 
production m Great Britain. The Committee further understand 
that the President of the Board of Trade is desirous of obtaining 
an eaiiy expression of their views as to the expediency of such a 
step, together with any observations which they may wish to offer 
on the subject. 

2. The Committee have been supplied with a memorandum on 
the subject by the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
and they have also had the advantage of discussing it with officers 
of that Department, As regards the international aspect of the 
question, they have also been furnished with information as to the 
proceedings and recommendations of two important Committees 
by which it has recently been studied, i.e. the joint Committee 
on Economic Crises, representing the Economic and Financial 
Committees of the League of Nations, and the International Labour 
Office, and the ‘‘ Comite d’Etudes/' representing the International 
Statistical Institute and the Economic Committee of the League. 
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Lastly, they have examined the evidence given before them by 
commercial and industrial representatives so far as it bears upon 
the question now referred to them. 

3. On broad grounds of national interest, the Committee have 
no hesitation in expressing their approval in principle of the 
proposal that the detailed surveys of industrial production, which 
are made at intervals of not less than five years, under the powers 
conferred by the Census of Production Act, should, so far as 
practicable, be linked together by the compilation and publication 
at much more frequent intervals of a series of intermediate estimates 
of the level of industrial production. It is probably not practicable 
to take a complete census of production at less than quinquennial 
intervals, but the value of these quinquennial surveys would be 
immensely increased if supplemented by a continuous series of 
intermediate estimates. The position vrould, in some respects, be 
analogous to the annual estimates of the Registrar General as regards 
population for years intermediate between successive census years, 
though, for many reasons, the Committee consider that the indices 
of production should be published more frequently than annually. 

4. We consider that such indices, if carefully and scientifically 
compiled, would be of value not only to economists and statesmen, 
but also to practical business men, as throwing new light on current 
movements and tendencies of industry and commerce At present 
the only published official data on which a business man has to 
rely are those relating to price levels, imports and exports, and the 
state of employment. These figures, though of great value m 
themselves, are insufficient, apart from an index of production, 
to give a true picture of the industrial position and prospects as a 
whole. Probably the unemplo 3 mient figure is the best single index 
of industrial tendencies which is at present available, but a series 
of estimates of production, based solely on records of unemployment, 
would be seriously defective if extended beyond a comparatively 
short period, inasmuch as they fail to give any weight to changes 
in productive power based on improved methods and efficiency. 

5. We are further impressed by the importance of the international 
aspect of this question. For several years past the attention of 
economic observers throughout the world has been directed to those 
cyclical movements of productive enterprise which are largely 
responsible for excessive fluctuations of employment. We do not in 
this memorandum propose to enter into the question of the ultimate 
causes of these alternative waves of prosperity and depression by 
which the world's trade is affected, but we agree with the various 
authorities by whom the problem has been studied m the belief 
that the intensity and, consequently, the harmful effects of crises 
are materially increased by the lack of authoritative and unbiassed 
data as to the true economic position, and by the natural tendency 
of human nature m such circumstances to be swayed by unfounded 
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or exaggerated hopes and fears. We further note that these authori- 
ties in seeking to devise the best form of “ economic barometer ” 
give the first place to improved statistics of production. We cannot 
but attach great weight to these opinions and recommendations. 

6. While, however, both on national and international grounds, 
we are warmly in favour of the principle of the proposal which 
the President of the Board of Trade has submitted to us, there 
are certain matters of practical detail to which we think it our 
duty to refer. 

Such evidence as we have received makes it clear that the 
great trades differ widely among themselves as to the value 
attached to them to improved statistics, and as to their readiness, 
or reluctance, to disclose the necessary data to enable such statistics 
to be compiled. To some extent these differences of point of view 
arise from real differences in the conditions of the trades, to some 
extent they may perhaps represent traditional prejudices. But to 
whatever cause they may be due they have to be taken into account. 
Assuming as we do that the proposed indices of production would 
be based on purely voluntary returns, and that there is no intention 
to propose compulsory legislation, it is plain that the response 
immediately to be expected from different trades, and trade as- 
sociations, is hkely to be very diverse. Some trades will not only 
be willing to supply data towards the compilation of a general 
index, but will probably desire that separate indices of production 
for important groups of trades should also be published Other 
trades, while willing to assist in the compilation of the general 
index, may perhaps object to the publication of separate indices 
for their own trades. Possibly, some trades might even be found 
which would at the outset feel hesitation in giving active co-operation 
even in the preparation of the general index. The response, which 
will be made by particular trades, can of course only be definitely 
ascertained as the result of negotiations. But we think that the 
Board of Trade, if they undertake the work, must be prepared to 
find some reluctance to co-operate on the part of certain trades, 
which it may take a good deal of time and patience to overcome. In 
the meantime, either the index number of production must be 
incomplete, or the gaps must be filled by careful indirect estimates 
based on such data as are available in each case. This will not 
materially affect the value of a general index if the gaps fiUed by 
estimating are relatively small in comparison with the whole area 
covered. 

7. It is therefore highly desirable that the Board should do all 
in their power to diminish and disarm opposition by offering every 
possible guarantee that data relating to particular businesses will 
in no case be separately published or disclosed. We think, moreover, 
that It should be made clear that separate trade index numbers 
will only be published in the case of those trades which approve of 
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such publication, and that in all other cases the data obtained will 
be exclusively used for the compilation of a general mdex of industrial 
production as a whole. We also think it might be prudent to make 
it clear that the proposed index will only refer to production and not 
to stocks, materials or wages. 

8, We do not desire to make any specific supestion as to the 
frequency of the publication of the indices, as this must depend on 
the result of the negotiations which we recommend that the Board 
of Trade should open with representatives of the various trades, and 
also to some extent on the funds available. There are many reasons 
in favour of monthly publication ; but failing this, quarterly figures 
would be of considerable value. But we should like to emphasise 
the point, that, whatever be the period selected, every effort should 
be made to publish the figures as soon as possible after the close of 
that period in order that those concerned may derive the greatest 
practical advantage from the information. We also recommend 
strongly that the Board of Trade should endeavour, wherever 
practicable, to enlist the active co-operation of representative 
trade associations in obtaining from their members the necessary 
data, thereby lightening and expediting the task of final compilation. 

9, We have not thought it necessary to go in detail into the 
question of cost, but we have satisfied ourselves, from our interviews 
with officers of the Board of Trade, that it is not likely to be great, 
and that it would be fully justified by the importance of the result. 
If, indeed, the proposed scheme should prove fully successful, it is 
quite possible that it may eventually be found practicable to lengthen 
somewhat the intervals between successive Census inquiries, in 
which case the cost of the index may in the long run be fully met 
by savings in the Census inquiries. Needless to say, until the per- 
manent success of the method now proposed is demonstrated, it 
would be in the highest degree undesirable to take any action in the 
above direction. It is, however, to be hoped that by the time when 
the next Census year arrives (which we presume will be 1929, or 
thereabouts), sufficient information will have been obtained as to 
the practicability and value of the production index, to enable a 
decision to be taken as to the future. 

10, In reply to the request of the President of the Board of Trade 
for their views, the Committee accordingly submit the following 
conclusions, which are based on the assumption that the data for 
the purpose of the proposed indices will be compiled on a voluntary, 
and not on a compulsory basis, and that the indices will relate to 
production only : — 

(a) That it is very desirable that percentage figures should be 
published periodically at suitable intervals by the Board 
of Trade as indices of the movement of industrial produc- 
tion generally. 
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(6) That it is also desirable that separate indices of production 
should so far as practicable be compiled and published 
with regard to any important groups of industries which 
raise no objection to such publication. 

(c) That in order to allay any possible anxiety, the Board of 
Trade should give a public assurance that the confidential 
nature of returns relating to individual undertakings 
will be as fully respected as if they had been called for 
under the compulsory powers conferred by the Census 
oi Production Act. 

{d) That, in order to be of as much value as possible to the 
business community, the figures should be published at 
the earliest possible date after the end of the period to 
which they relate. 

(e) That an endeavour should be made to induce the trade 
associations to collect as many as possible of the necessary 
particulars voluntarily from their members. The final 
figures should, of course, be calculated and published by 
the Board of Trade. 
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Municipal Trading. 

Introductory. 

The trading services engaged in by municipalities arc now con- 
ducted, in bulk, upon a considerable scale and include numerous 
activities. The principal trading services are gas supply, electricity 
supply, water supply, and the construction and operation of tram- 
ways, light railways and, to a much smaller extent, omnibuses. 
Other activities classed as trading in the Annual Local Taxation 
Returns for England and Wales are the construction of houses and 
the administration of house property, the running of ferries, and 
the ownership and control of cemeteries, harbours, docks, piers, 
canals, and baths. Examples of all of the foregoing are common, 
but among the more exceptional trading activities of municipalities 
are a bank (Birmingham), a conditioning house (Bradford),* a tele- 
phone system (Hull), cold storage accommodation (Wolverhampton), 
and dairies (Worcester) These do not exhaust the list of municipal 
activities, but the instances given are sufficient to indicate the 
multifarious nature of the trading services in which municipalities 
have engaged. 

The degree of success with which the trading activities have met 
has, of course, varied from place to place, and from service to service, 
and is not wholly amenable to statistical or purely financial measure- 
ment. Many municipalities take a wide view of their responsi- 
bilities, and have embarked on acti\i.ties of a trading or semi-trading 
character with a social aim — the supply to the citizens of services 
which they need, rather than with the ordinary commercial aim of 
showing a piofit In this their freedom of action is limited. There 
are departments into which they cannot enter 'without express 
parliamentary sanction, and others which they are compelled to 
enter, although on purely commercial grounds they are unlikely to 
be profitable. For instance, municipal housing schemes invol'ving 
slum clearance cannot be compared in terms of cost with ordinary 
building enterprise. A complete survey of the area and results of 
municipal trading would require exhaustive special enquiries. Data, 


All textile fibres contain a certain amount of moisture and international 
standards of moisture content have been in force for many years In order 
that purchasers may be safeguarded, it is a common practice to send textile 
goods to a conditioning (or testing) house controlled by an impartial authority, 
e g the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester and, as stated in the text, the 
Municipality at Bradford. The conditionmg house tests samples and issues 
certificates as to moisture content, etc 
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however, exist, especially in regard to gas, electricity and water 
supply and tramway services, tor estimating the extent to which 
municipal enterprise has developed and for comparing this develop- 
ment with that of private enterprises engaged in the same services. 
It is the object of this chapter to examine the information available. 
In doing so,^ attention will be directed to the four principal services 
concerned, i e. gas, electricity, and water supply, and tramway 
undertakings. 


Gas Undertakings. 

Historical 

The era of private enterprise. The use of gas as an illuminant — 
the sole purpose in the early history of the gas industry— began in 
1807, when Pall Mall was lighted by it The Chartered Gas Light 
and Coke Company was formed by statute in 1810, and thereafter 
the use of the new illuminant advanced steadily throughout the 
country. For half a century the production and distribution of gas 
was regarded almost solely as a matter for private enterprise, and 
there was no idea that any supply undertaking should have a 
territorial monopoly. For a long period the only exception to private 
enterprise was at Manchester, where in 1817 the Commissioners of 
Police, the authority charged with the lighting of the streets, estab- 
lished a gas works. Their power to do so was regarded as implied 
in their street lighting powers, but later their right to supply gas 
to private consumers was challenged and they consequently obtained 
a special Act of Parliament in 1^4. Manchester was incorporated 
in 1838, and the undertaking was then transferred to the Corporation. 

The prevalent idea that competition in the supply of gas was both 
desirable and practicable may be illustrated by the early experiences 
of Birmingham and Glasgow. In Birmingham one company was 
incorporated by Act of Parhament m 1819 and another in 1825. In 
Glasgow, as the original company incorporated in 1817 did not give 
satisfaction a second one was established, also by statute in 1^3, 
and as dissatisfaction still continued a third competing company 
was suggested in 1859 as a remedy. The Corporation then inter- 
vened, and after its offers to acqmre the two undertakings had been 
rejected proposed itself to set up a competitive works. But by this 
time opinion was changing, and Parliament refused to sanction a 
third competitor, whether private or municipal, and urged existing 
companies to sell to the Corporation, a course adopted in 1869. 

This movement away from competition exemplified in Glasgow is 
still more strikingly illustrated in two other cases where municipal 
ownership did not follow, i.e, in Sheffield and in London. The first 
gas company in Sheffield was formed in 1818. Opposition to what 
were regarded as monopolistic charges led to the formation of a new 
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company whicli began distribution m 1837. Seven years later the 
two rivals amalgamated as the Sheffield United Gas Light Company ; 
but in 1850 an opposition enterprise appeared in the form of a com- 
pany formed under the Joint Stock Acts The older undertaking 
claimed that its competitor, being non-statutory, had no right to 
lay mains m the public streets. The new company thereupon sought 
statutory powers ; when the measure came before a House of 
Commons Committee the desirability of amalgamation was urged 
upon the rivals, the Committee laying down that there should be 
only one company in Sheffield subject to provisions safeguarding the 
public ; and the amalgamation was made in 1855 under Statute. 
In London there were already twu companies competing in the supply 
of gas south of the Thames when the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was formed in 1833 (it was not incorporated until 1842) ; 
in some areas all three companies laid mains in the same streets and 
there was a price-cutting struggle to obtain customers, whilst prices 
were kept up in areas where competition had not developed. Clearly 
such conditions could not be permanent, and in the early fifties the 
competitors — then four m number — decided to divide up the area 
south of the Thames between themselves into non-competitive 
districts, and in order to make the arrangements secure sought to 
obtain parliamentary sanction to it. There was strong opposition, 
largely because of fears of monopolistic prices, aroused by ill-advised 
action on the part of the companies, and the Bill was defeated. But 
as the old conditions threatened to reassert themselves and were 
developing throughout the metropolis generally, the whole subject 
was referred to a special Parliamentary Committee, which reported 
in 1859 that competition was inadvisable, that there should be an 
allocation of areas, and that companies should be subject to certain 
conditions as to prices and profits and as to the illuminating power 
of the gas supplied by them. The necessary legislation was enacted 
in 1860 

The municipaUsation movement. Throughout the first half 
century of its history the manufacture and supply of gas was gene- 
rally regarded as a somewhat speculative undertaking, properly left 
to private enterprise, and, moreover, during the earlier part of that 
period the constitution and organisation of the English municipalities 
was not such as to fit them for the conduct of public utility under- 
takings, even had they desired to engage in it. But the new spirit 
which began to animate the municipalities after the reforms wrought 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 led the authorities to 
seek to extend their activities, and as the supply of gas passed into 
the stage of being a quasi-monopolistic service, attended with small 
financial risk and often yielding a substantial profit, the idea of 
municipal ownership began to develop The only case of a munici- 
pality initiating a gas undertaking is that of Manchester already 
mentioned ; but municipal acqmsition of existing undertakings 
became increasingly frequent. 
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In the period 1844 to 1867 there were 13 cases of gas undertakings 
acquired by municipal corporations; in’ the decade 1869 to 1878 
there were 68, 29 of which were in the two years 1877 and 1878. 
Then the movement sustained a severe check, largely, it appears, 
because of the fears as to the future profits of the gas industry in 
face of the competition of electric lighting (there was a general 
decline in the value of gas company shares). From 1879 to 1892 
there were only 17 cases of municipal acquisition, but by the latter 
year the fears of the effect of the new illuminant had diminished, 
and in the period 1893 to 1903 there were 67 instances. In the years 
1904 to 1913 inclusive there were only 8 cases. These data relate to 
statutory undertakings only ; there have been a number of transfers 
of non-statutory undertakings both to local authorities and to 
companies. There have been a few cases of acquisition by joint 
boards of two or more municipalities, and in one instance (Lanark) 
a county council has acquired several undertakings with a view to 
their amalgamation. Only in a very small number of instances 
(four) have municipal undertakings reverted to private ownership. 
There has been a continuing tendency to regard gas supply as a 
proper field for municipal ownership, including under that term 
ownership by urban district authorities and in a relatively small 
number of cases by rural district authorities. It should be added 
in this connexion that the general practice of Parliament has been to 
refuse to sanction the compulsory purchase of statutory under- 
takings and to approve only agreed schemes , there have, however, 
been some exceptions from this rule. 

This movement towards acquisition by the municipal authorities 
was inspired by a variety of motives An important one, illustrated 
by the action of the Glasgow Corporation described above, was the 
desire to protect the consumer against exploitation by what had 
come to be regarded as inevitably monopolistic undertakings, and 
to secure the maintenance of an adequate service. The force of this 
consideration has been, however, materially weakened by the de- 
velopment of control legislation, beginning with the Gasworks' 
Clauses Act of 1847, which generalised maximum price and maximum 
dividend provisions In 1875 the Commercial Gas Company's Act 
inaugurated the sliding scale " system leferred to later in this 
memorandum,*^ by which the dividend is reduced if the price is 
raised and vice versa, and rather more than half the statutory 
companies now work under this system.f Municipal undertakings 
in England and Wales are generally subject to a maximum price 
rule,* as are rather less than half the statutory company under- 
takings. In Scotland, however, most of the local authority under- 

See p 314. 

t In number the statutory companies which work under the “ sliding scale 
system represent rather more than half the total number of statute:!^ com- 
panies. Those working under the system, however, were responsible for 
68 per cent of the total output of statutory companies in 1926. 
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takings are required to fix a price at a level necessary to defray the 
estimated expenditure. There has been much legislation also, 
culminating in the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, as to the conditions 
of supply. These legislative developments, together with the rise 
of competition of other forms of lighting and heating, have greatly 
moderated the force of the particular argument for municipalisation 
stated at the beginning of this paragraph. 

Another consideration, at least in the past, has been the desire to 
obtain revenue for the relief of local taxation This was the express 
motive of the municipal acquisition of the Birmingham gas under- 
taking in 1874. There has been from time to time considerable 
controversy as to the merits of the policy thus enunciated, which 
regards municipal gas undertakings and similar public utility services 
as primarily profit-making concerns owned by the ratepayers, who 
are entitled to use the profits for any purpose they may think proper. 
The opposing policy is that which regards such undertakings as 
services to be administered in the best interests of the community 
as a whole, profit making being a subsidiary consideration to that 
of giving the best possible service at the lowest cost compatible with 
the avoidance of financial loss and thereby securing the largest 
possible utilisation of the service by the public The trend of recent 
legislation has been towards the assertion of the latter principle. 
This will be seen from the following figures as to the years 1913 and 
1925 


Number of 
Municipal 
Under- 
talangs. 

Number 
making 
a Net 
Profit 

Aggregate 
Profit of 
Under- 
takings 
making a 
Profit. 

Number 
con- 
tributing 
to Relief 
of Rates. 

Aggregate 
Con- 
tributions 
in Relief 
of Rates 
(approx ) 



£ 


£ 

295 

200 

682,679 

106 

465,500 

317 

191 

537,521 

36 

134,500 


It will be seen from this table that the number contributing 
to the relief of rates, was 36 per cent, of the whole in 1913 and 
11 per cent in 1925. The aggregate contributions in relief of rates 
fell by 71 per cent. 


Number of Number Aggregate 

Municipal incurring a net De&iency of 
Undertakings. Deficiency. Undertalangs 

incurring a loss. 

£ 

162,452 
290,669 


1913 .. 
1925 . . 


295 

317 


94 

126 
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It will be seen from this table that the number incurring a deficiency 
was 32 per cent, of the whole in 1913 and 40 per cent, in 1925. The 
aggregate deficiency increased by 79 per cent. A compaiison of the 
last column of this table with the last column of that immediately 
preceding shows that in 1913 the aggregate contributions to rates 
were approximately £303,000 greater than the aggregate 
deficiencies, but that in 1925 the aggregate contributions to rales 
were about £156,000 less than the aggregate deficiencies."^ 

Other considerations which have influenced local authorities in 
undertaking the supply of gas have been administrative convenience 
in respect of the upkeep and repair of roads, e.g., the desire to avoid 
the inconvenience caused by the unco-ordinated action of a variety 
of undertakings having statutory rights to open up streets ; a certain 
amount of inter-municipal rivalry ; and, in some cases, the abstract 
belief that all public utility services should be in public ownership. 

Development of the industry. Reference has been made above to 
the expectations widely held at one time as to the adverse effect of 
the development of electric lighting and heating upon the gas 
industry Time has shown those expectations to be groundless. 
The following statement shows the sales of gas and the numbers of 
consumers in certain years since 1883 ' — 






Gas sold. 

Number of 
Customers. 

1883 . . 

1893 . 
1903 . . 
1913 .. 
1923 . 

1926 . . 



* i 

Thousand 
Million c f . 
68-3 

99*2 

147*7 i 

201*6 ! 

241*6 
276*6 

1,979,481 

2,400,254 

4,230,721 

6,917,747 

7,810,350 

8,404,561 


This continued advance in consumption has been due to three 
main causes (apart from the normal growth of population), namely : — 

(1) The utffisation of gas for heating purposes ; (2) the increasing 
facilities afforded by the gas undertakings, both municipal and 
other,'' to consumers by the supply of heating and cooking appa- 
ratus on easy terms, and the introduction of the prepayment meter ; 
and (3) continuous improvements in methods of using gas for 
illuminating purposes. 


* See also table on p 313 as to net profits or deficits of local authorities 
undertakings. 
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It was remarked at the beginning of this memorandum that in 
the early stages of the industry gas was thought of only as an 
illuminant. But at the present time its predominant use is for 
heating purposes, for, according to the best available trade estimate 
of the total sales at the present time, 65 per cent, is for cooking and 
heating, 23 per cent, is for industrial purposes (chiefly heating), and 
only 12 per cent, is for lighting. No comprehensive data for the 
whole country as to the use by consumers of gas appliances for 
heating are available, but for one great gas company the number of 
gas appliances (sold or on hire), including cooking and heating stoves 
and water heaters, known to be in use in the company's area rose 
from 417,663 in 1903 to 1,539,409 in 1922. This, it is believed, is 
indicative of a general trend. There is no doubt that since 1922 
there has been a further rapid increase in the numbers of appliances 
in use ; their adoption has been greatly stimulated by the difficulties 
experienced from time to time by domestic consumers in obtaining 
supplies of coal owing to disputes in the coal mining industry. 

Extent of municipal and private enterpv'ise. 

As a result of the history outlined in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
industry is now divided between municipal and company owned 
undertakings. In 1925 there were in Great Britain 782 statutory ” 
gas undertakings (i.e. undertakings operated under legislative 
authority giving them, inter alia, the right to open up roads) ; of 
these 317 were '' municipal " and 465 were '' other." The number 
of consumers supplied by municipal undertakings was 3,252,000, 
and by “ other " undertakings 4,949,000 ; the sales of gas were 
96,000 million cubic feet and 170,000 million cubic feet, respectively. 
The " municipal " undertakings thus had 36 per cent, of the total 
sales. The general position in this respect is materially affected by 
that in the London area, where six non-municipal undertakings had 
in 1925 sales amounting to some 70,000 million cubic feet. Thus, 
outside the London area the sales were divided almost equally 
between "municipal" and "other" undertakings. The attitude 
of the larger municipal authorities in England and Wales is by no 
means uniform. Thus, the gas supply is municipally owned in 
Birmingham, Bradford, Coventry, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Leicester, Manchester, Nottingham, Oldham, Rochdale, Salford ; it 
is in the hands of companies m London, Bournemouth, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Derby, Liverpool, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, and Swansea In Scotland, 
on the other hand, all the large municipalities own the gas supply ; 
in fact out of 76 statutory undertakings in Scotland only four are 
earned on by companies 

Detailed information as to the working of ail statutory gas under- 
takings in Great Britain is published in Annual Returns issued by 
the Board of Trade. The following figures have been calculated 
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from these returns with a view to indicating the share of the industry 
held by municipal and private enterprises respectively in 1913 and 
in 1925, and the increase which has occurred in regard to the various 
factors in the case of each type of undertaking during the period. 

Percentage of total in the hands of municipal undertakings. 


1913. 1925. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Number of consumers supplied . . 40 40 

Length of gas mains owned . . . . 39 41 

Sales of gas 36 36 


Percentage increase 1913 to 1925. 

By Munici- By Other 
pal Under- Under- 


takings, takings 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Number of consumers supplied .. 16-5 20 

Length of gas mains owned .. 19-5 12 

Sales of gas . . . . . . . . 31 32 


These figures indicate that the share of the industry in the hands 
of municipal undertakings was about the same, i.e. rather less than 
40 per cent, in 1925 as in 1913. 

There is available another set of data as a result of the Censuses of 
Production of 1907 and 1924, from which the following figures are 
taken. It must be remembered that the Census of Production 
returns cover all gas undertakings, including, therefore, between 600 
and 700 non-statutory undertakings (practically all of which are 
relatively small) carried on by companies. 

Percentage of total in hands of municipal undertakings. 


1907. 1924 

Output of gas . . . . . . . . 34 32 

*Net output (all products) . . . . 33 33 

Numbers employed . . . . . . 34 30 

Percentage increase 1924 over 1907. 

Municipal Other 

Under- Under- 
takings. takings. 

Output of gas .. .. .. ..95 111 

*Net output (all products) . . . . 78 75 

Numbers employed . . . . . . 19 42 


* The net output is the total value of all output, gas and other products, 
less the cost of the matenals used. 
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These figures also go to show that the share of the industry in the 
hands of municipal undertakings has remained about constant ; but 
they show a rather smaller proportion, i.e. about 33 per cent., as the 
share of the municipal undertakings in the industry as a whole than 
that shown by the Annual Returns. The reason, of course, lies in 
the fact that the Census of Production includes the non-statutory 
companies. 

The respective shares of the municipal and other undertakings as 
shown both by the Annual Return and the Censuses of Production 
having remained more or less unchanged, it might be expected that 
the increase in the number of consumers, sales, output, etc., would 
not differ widely as between the two kinds of undertakings. This, 
ill fact, is the case, the only wide divergence shown in the figures 
given above being in the numbers employed, which increased by 
19 per cent, in the case of the municipal undertakings as against 
42 per cent, in the case of the other undertakings*. 

Prices and profits. 

It is impossible to obtain satisfactory comparable figures with 
regard to the prices charged for gas by municipal and company 
owned undertakings. 

As to profits, the following figures of revenue receipts, revenue 
expenditure and gross profit compiled from the Annual Returns 
issued by the Board of Trade, are intended to give an indication of 
the revenue cost of producing 1,000 cubic feet of gas in the two 
periods : — 



Revenue 
Receipts per 
1,000 cubic 
feet sold. 

Revenue 
Expenditure 
per 1,000 
cubic feet 
sold. 

Gross Profit 
per 1,000 
cubic feet 
sold. 


s d 

s. d 

s. d. 

1913 Municipal Undertakings . . 

3 2*5 1 

2 6*4 

0 8-1 

1925 Municipal Undertakings , . 

4 7*2 

3 11 

0 8-2 

1913 Other Statutory Undertak- 

3 6*7 

2 10*1 

0 8*7 

ings 




1925 Other Statutory Undertak- 

5 2*1 

4 5*9 

0 8*2 

ings 





An accurate determination of the precise causes of this difference would 
involve a detailed technical examination of the history and conditions of the 
individual undertakings An important reason, however, is that in 1907 
many “ shift-men employed in municipal gasworks worked an eight-hour 
shift, while the gas companies' “ shift-men " generally worked a twelve- hour 
shift In 1924, both worked an eight-hour shift with a consequent increase 
m the number of shift- men " in company undertakings. Further, in the 
smaller undertakmgs the change meant a greater increase than 50 per cent 
m the number of '' shift-men ” owing to the small number originally employed 
and the small company undertakmgs, especially if, as m this case, the non- 
statutory undertakings are included, are far more numerous than small 
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The table shows that, in both periods, the revenue receipts and 
the revenue expenditure of the municipal Undertakings were slightly 
lower than those of the other undertakings. It also shows that the 
gross profit of the municipal undertakings remained practically the 
same, whereas that of the other undertakings fell by per 1,000 
cubic feet sold. In this connection, however, it is important to note 
that, upon the whole, the municipal undertakings are situated 
nearer to the coal-fields than are the company undertakings and 
that, consequently, the cost of coal tends to be lower in the case of 
the municipal undertakings as a whole. 

It is impossible to compare the net profits of the two types of 
undertaking, as the amount paid by companies as interest on capital 
is not available. Moreover, any comparison of the financial results 
of the two types of undertaking is materially affected by the differ- 
ences in regard to the raising and repajnnent of capital to which 
reference is made in the following section. 

As to the municipal undertakings, however, the following Table 
shows the net profit or deficit (after meeting revenue expenses, 
interest on loans, repayment of loans, and payments to Sinking 
Funds) of all Local Authorities' undertakings for the years 1910-14 
and 1920-26 : — 


Year. 

*1910-11 

*1911-12 

*1912-13 

*1913-14 


lYet Profit 
or Deficit 

£ 

964,292 

1,031,300 

1,130,929 

549,844 


1920-21 
t 1921-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
tl926-27 


439,312 
Deficit 1,102,815 
. . 1,768,833 

. . 1,629,565 

258,075 
246,852 
Deficit 641,974 


These figures, even if the two years in which coal strikes occurred 
be disregarded, illustrate the trend, noticed above, away from the 
policy of treating municipal gas undertakings primarily as profit 
making concerns owned by the ratepayers. 


* The figures include Ireland, m regard to which the net profits were m 
the region of ;£30,000 per annum. 

t During each of these years a prolonged stoppage occurred in coal-mining. 
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Conditions of working. 

Maximum 'price and sliding scales. Nearly all miinicipal under- 
takings are subject to a maximum price of gas, although m Scotland, 
where the gas supply is practically all in the hands of the local 
authorities, and in some cases in England and Wales, the local 
authorities have no maximum price rule but are required to fix the 
actual price of gas so as to raise, as nearly as can be estimated, 
sufficient income to discharge the expenses of the undertaking, any 
surplus or deficiency being carried forward to the following year. 
As to the company undertakings, about half the statutorjr companies 
are regulated by a maximum price and maximum rates of divi- 
dend. Nearly all the rest are subject to a sliding scale of dividend 
in respect of their ordinary capital. Under this system a standard 
price of gas and a standard rate of dividend are fixed for each under- 
taking, and the rate of dividend must fall as the price of gas rises 
and may rise as the price of gas is reduced. 

Raising of capital Local authorities obtain power to borrow 
money for capital purposes in respect of their gas undertakings 
either by Act of Parhament or by Special Order made by the Board 
of Trade under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, or, in Scotland, by 
Provisional Order under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act, 1899. Sometimes power to borrow specific sums of money is 
granted but generally a Government Department is authorised to 
sanction specific loans for specific purposes Companies owning 
statutory gas undertakings are limited as to the amount of capital 
they may ra^se, and from time to time they must apply to Parliament 
by Bill or to the Board of Trade for a Special Order to increase the 
amount of share capital or stock and loan capital which they may 
issue. It is the practice to require that such additional share capital 
or stock shall be issued by auction or tender, and to limit the rate 
of dividend which may be paid thereon. 

Repayment of capital, and depreciation funds. In the case of 
municipal undertakings depreciation is generally provided for by the 
requirement to repay within a definite period the loan out of which 
specific plant is purchased. A reserve fund, usually limited to one- 
fifth of the aggregate capital expenditure on the undertaking, is 
also allowed to be formed and may be used to meet any extraordinary 
claim on the undertaking or for renewing any part of the undertaking. 
It is not the practice for statutory gas companies to set apart sums 
for depreciation, and they are, in theory, required to maintain their 
undertakings out of the current year's revenue. Of late years, 
however, depreciation has been allowed in respect of movable plant 
such as meters and stoves. In the case of maximum price companies 
a reserve fund is allowed to be accumulated up to a maximum of 
one-tenth of the nominal capital of the company This may be 
used for the equalisation of dividend or to meet any extraordinary 
claim or demand on the undertaking. In the case of sliding scale 
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companies, a special purposes fund may be formed out of revenue to 
cover certain definite contingencies, but must not exceed one-tenth 
of the paid-up capital of the company- A renewal fund operating 
over a period of about six years may be formed by sliding-scale 
companies, but no other reserve fund is allowed. With a view, 
however, to equalising their dividend in bad times the company may 
if they wish accumulate sums which they might otherwise have 
distributed as dividend. As regards works required for the expan- 
sion of the undertaking, a company is required to pay for these out 
of capital, but local authorities frequently meet the cost out of 
revenue. 

PuUic lighting, A gas undertaking is required to supply public 
lamps within 50 yards of its main, the price to be settled, in default of 
agreement, by arbitration. 

Hire and sale of fittings. Identical powers as to the purchase, 
sale and hire of gas fittings are given to local authorities and com- 
panies. Neither is allowed to manufacture, and the former are 
required to adjust their charges for fittings so as to cover their 
expenses, and are also required to keep separate accounts of their 
fittings business - 


Electricity Supply Undertakings. 

Historical. 

Electricity, like gas, was in its early stages principally supplied 
for purposes of lighting, its application for power purposes being 
almost unknown. With this exception its early history was notice- 
ably different from that of gas supply. First, the electricity supply 
industry began about sixty years later than the gas industry, so 
that, unlike the gas industry in its earlier stages, electricity supply 
always had to compete with another large and well-established 
industry. Further, the gas industry, as has been stated above, was 
at first solely in the hands of private enterprise ; but, on the other 
hand, the most important piece of legislation in the earlier history 
of the generation and distribution of electricity by authorised under- 
takers, the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, was passed at a time when 
the movement towards the municipahsation of gas works had 
developed, and when there was a widespread belief that electricity 
was likely to supplant gas almost entirely. Consequently, great 
care was taken in drafting the Act to secure the safety of the public 
from exploitation by commercial monopolies. Two of the provisions 
made with this end in view are worth mention. If municipalities 
consented, the Board of Trade might grant companies seven-year 
licences, but if the municipalities refused their consent, concessions 

{27970) L 
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to companies could only be made by an Order of the Board of Trade 
confirmed by Parliament Still more important, the precedent of 
the Tramways Act of 1870* was followed in providing that after 
21 years (extended by the Act of 1888 to 42 years) the local authority 
might purchase a company undertaking compulsorily at the then 
value of the company’s assets without any addition for compulsory 
purchase, goodwill, or future profits. Two main results followed 
from the restrictions to which companies were subjected. The 
encouragement given to municipalities to start electricity supply 
stations led to these being set up by numerous local authorities, 
many of whose areas were too small to justify an independent 
supply. On the other hand, the restrictions imposed in regard to 
commercial enterprises not only discouraged companies from 
engaging in electricity supply, but also, particularly as U consequence 
of their liability to compulsory purchase, prevented private enter- 
prises from developing their full efficiency. 

An amending Act was passed in 1888 providing for an extended 
tenure in the case of companies as indicated above ; and in 1898 a 
Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament considered 
the question of the supply of electricity over wide areas, with the 
result that a number of Power Companies were subsequently author- 
ised by private Acts to supply electricity in bulk and for power 
purposes over large areas, subject to certain restrictions, the under- 
takings of such companies, however, being exempted from the 
purchase provisions of the Act of 1888. For the two main reasons 
given, 1 e. the existence of the gas industry and the nature of the 
Electric Lighting Act, the development of the use of electricity 
was consi del ably slower in Great Britain than in various other 
important countries In 1916 a Committee was appointed by the 
Board of Tiade to consider the position of the electrical trades after 
the War, and it recommended, inter alia, the appointment of a 
special Committee to consider the question of electric power supply. 
This further Committee was set up and reported m 1918. In its 
repoit it drew attention to the faults in the then existing Acts, and 
stated that it had been conclusively pioved that a municipal area 
was rarely the most economical area of electrical supply, and that the 
state of uncertainty consequent upon the purchase provisions had 
undoubtedly been adverse to the pioper development of company 
undertakings. The Committee described the absence of stan- 
dardisation which resulted as chaotic, quoting the example of 
Greater London, where 70 generating stations had 50 different types 
of system, 10 different frequencies and 24 different voltages. The 
Committee, therefore, recommended that the existing system under 
which electricity was separately generated for small areas should 
be abolished, and that a body of Electricity Commissioners should 


* See p 325. 
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be set up to regulate the supply of electricity and to encourage its 
generation and distribution. This was done under the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1919. 

After some years' experience of the operation of the Act of 1919, 
the position of the electricity supply industry was reviewed by a 
further Committee and a modified basis for future development 
was laid down by the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926. That Act 
provided for the setting up of an executive public body, namely, 
the Central Electricity Board, consisting of eight persons appointed 
by the Minister of Transport, to carry out schemes of technical 
development for the whole country prepared by the Electricity 
Commissioners, such schemes involving the concentration of 
generation in a limited number of selected stations to be operated 
under the control of the Central Board and the provision by the 
Central Board of main transmission systems for enabling authorised 
undertakers in general, whether municipalities or companies, to 
obtain their supplies of electricity in bulk either directly or in- 
directly from the Central Board. The Act leaves the distribution 
and commercial development of electricity in the hands of such 
undertakers as hitherto. 

In 1925-26 there were 358 local authority undertakers, 233 
companies, and 2 joint electricity authorities. As m the cases of 
local authorities' gas undertakings, some municipal electricity 
supply undertakings make contributions in relief of rates, while 
others have to call on the rates for contributions to the electricity 
supply undertaking. The figures are : — 



1921- 

-22. 

1925-26. 


Number 
of Under- 
takings. 

Amount 

Number 
of Under- 
takings 

Amount. 


i 

£ 


£ 

Contributions to Local Rates 

40 

278,494 

107 

760,267 

Contributions from Local 
Rates 

44 

1 

123,174 

17 

18,236 


There is, however, a growing tendency on the part of many local 
authorities to apply sui pluses to the reduction of charges and to 
purposes connected with strengthening the financial position of the 
undertakings rather than to the relief of the local rates, while one 
of the effects of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, will be to curtail 
the amount of the surpluses which can be used for the latter purpose. 

(27970) L 2 
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Extent of municipal and private enterprise. 

Prior to the constitution of the Electricity Commission in 1920 
no official statistics relating to the public supply of electricity were 
regularly compiled. Consequently, no comparison is possible 
between the operations of electricity supply undertakings in the pre- 
war period and in recent years, such as has been made above in 
regard to gas supply from the figures published in the Annual 
Returns by the Board of Trade. Since their constitution the 
Electricity Commissioners have established a complete system for 
collecting and collating statistics, and have published two volumes 
of statistics which, between them, cover the years 1920 to 1925. A 
further volume covering the year 1925-26 is in course of publication. 
The following figures have been abstracted from these volumes, ^ or 
calculated from figures contained m them, with a view to indicating 
the share of the industry held by municipal and private enterprises, 
respectively. The figures relate, in respect of English local authori- 
ties to the years ending 31st March (with a few exceptions), in respect 
of Scottish local authorities to the years ending 15th May (with a few 
exceptions), and in respect of companies to the years ending 31st 
December. 


Local authorities' percentage of total 



1920-21 
(except where 
otherwise 
stated). 

1925-26. 

Aggregate capital expenditure . . 

64 (1921-22) 

64 

Capacity of generating plant installed . . 

67 (1922-23) 

67 

Coal and coke consumed . . 

67 

69 

Oil consumed 

34 

26 

Load connected . . 

66 

66 

Units sold . . 

63 

64 


Percentage increases between 1920-21 and 1925-26. 


1 

Local 

authorities. 

Com- 

panies. 

Aggregate expenditure **■ . . . . . . . . ' 

51 

51 

Capacity of generating plant mstalledf . , 

43 

43 

Coal and coke consumed . . 

13 

4 

Oil consumed 

100 

193 

Load connected 

58 

58 

Units sold . . 

62 

56 


* The comparison is between 1921-22 and 1925-26. 
t The comparison is between 1922-23 and 1925-26. 
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These figures indicate that the local authority undertakings repre- 
sent about two-thirds of the whole, and that their growth and that 
of the companies has, proportionately, been very similar during the 
period 1920 to 1926. 

Owing to the varying circumstances and conditions under which 
local authorities and companies operate, however, only broad conclu- 
sions, such as the statement just made, can be drawn. The local 
authority supply areas are mostly confined to the large and moderate- 
sized towns, but quite a considerable number have powers extending 
outside their own districts. The companies' supply areas include 
the important areas of the London group and also a few large areas 
supplied by company undertakings in the provinces, but otherwise 
the company undertakings are small. The Power Companies have 
wide areas of supply. 

As has been stated above, no comparison with pre-war conditions 
can be made from the figures of the Electricity Commission, which 
was only constituted in 1920. For this purpose, however, some 
data are provided by the Censuses of Production of 1907 and 1924. 
The following figures are taken from that source. 


Percentage of total in hand of local authorities. 



1907. 

1924. 

Electricity generated 

62 

65 

Selling value . . . . . . . . . . 

64 1 

65 

Net output * 

64 

65 

Numbers employed 

62 

1 

67 

1 


Percentage increase, 1907-24. 



Local 

authorities. 

Companies. 

Electricity generated 

366 

314 

Selling value 

331 

321 

Net output* 

301 

291 

Numbers employed 

129 

86 


* Net output is the value of the electricity supplied less the cost of the 
materials used. 


These figures confirm those of the Electricity Commission already 
given in showing that the share of the industry in the hands of the 
local authorities is about two-thirds of the whole. They also indicate 
that that share is slightly larger (i.e. by 1 or 2 per cent, of the total) 
than the pre-war share, there having been a somewhat greater in- 
crease in the activities of the local authorities than in those of the 
companies. 

(27970) L 3 
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jPrices and profits. 

The average revenue per unit sold (excluding bulk supplies) was : — 



1921 

-22. 

1925-26. 

Reduction 
1921-22 to 
1925-26. 


Local 

autho- 

nties. 

Com- 

panies. 

Local 

autho- 

rities. 

Com- 
1 panics. 

Local 

autho- 

rities. 

Com- 

panies. 


Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence 

Pence. 

Lighting and do- 
mestic. 

5*47 

i 

6*39 

3-38 

4*95 

2*09 

1*44 

Public lighting . . 

2*96 ’ 

2*41 

1*94 

2*07 ! 

1*02 

0-34 

Traction . . 

1-76 

1*46 

M9 ' 

0*92 ^ 

0*57 

0*54 

Power 

1-80 

1*52 

1*01 

0*97 

0*79 

0*55 

Total 

2-57 

2*33 

1*64 

1*66 

0-93 

0-67 


These figures show [a] that the figures for the total and for the 
various classes approximate closely both in 1921-22 and in 1925-26 as 
between the local authorities and the companies except for lighting 
and domestic/' in which case the average for the local authorities 
in both years was much lower than that for the companies, and (6) 
that there has been a greater reduction of average price in every 
class and in the total in the case of the local authorities than in the 
case of the companies. 

The average working expenses (including inter-purchase of energy 
but excluding capital charges) per unit sold were : — 

1921-22. 192*5-26. 

Pence. Pence 

Local authorities . . . . . . 1*80 0*98 

Companies 1*61 0*90 

The average working expenses of the companies per unit sold, 
therefore, were slightly lower in each year than those of the local 
authorities 

The aggregate surplus (i e. the balance of revenue from all sources 
over working expenses) was : — 

1921-22 1925-26. 

£ £ 

Local authorities .. .. 7,751,580 11,609,361 

Companies 4,062,258 8,048,361 
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As to the appropriation of this aggregate surplus, the figures for 
1925-26 may be taken as fairly typical an6. were : — 


Local authorities : — Per cent, ' 

‘ For interest charges 34*84 

For transfer to sinking fund and repayment of 38*77 

loans 

Total for loan charges 73*61 

For net transfers to reserve and renewals fund .. 8*08 

Applied to capital expenditure , . . . . . 11-00 

Net contributions to rates 6*39 

Net increases in balances on net revenue account 0*92 

Companies : — 

For interest charges . . . . . . . . 16*53 

For preference dividends . . . . . , . . 10*18 

For ordinary dividends 27*02 


Total for remuneration of capital . . . . 53*73 

For transfer to depreciation and reserve funds . . 41*02 


For transfer to appropriation accounts common 4*07 
to combined undei takings (e.g. gas and elec- 
tricity) 

Net increases in balances on net revenue account 1*18 

In connexion with these figures as to financial results and particu- 
larly the appropriation figures, the differences between the two 
groups of undertakings as to the raising and repayment of capital 
should be borne in mind. These are described in the following 
section. 


Conditions of working. 

Maximum prices . — The orders granted both to local authorities 
and companies prescribe maximum prices which are subject to 
revision by the Minister of Transport at triennial periods on the 
application of the undertakers, the local authority (when not the 
undertakers), or a certain number of consumers. The fixing of 
actual prices, however, subject to their being within the limits of 
the authorised maximum, is a matter within the disci etion of the 
undertakers themselves. There is no difference between the two 
groups in these respects. 

Sliding scale . — Local authorities are not, of course, under any 
sliding scale of price and dividend. The power companies are for 
the most pari subject to such scales, but in no case has the scale 

L4 


(27970) 
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come into practical operation owing to the large sums payable by 
way of back dividends of for other reasons. The London group of 
companies have as from 1st January, 1926, been placed under sli^ng 
scales, but owing to the delay in fixing the standard prices the effect 
of such scales has not yet been experienced. There are one or two 
cases of distributing companies being subject to sliding scales, but, 
speaking generally, this familiar feature of gas legislation is absent 
in the case of such companies. It may be noted that sliding scales 
may be imposed by the Electricity Commissioners under the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, in cases where companies (not 
being power companies) receive a bulk supply directly or indirectly 
from the Central Electricity Board ; and also under the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1922, when a company's tenure is extended. 

Raising of capital . — ^The capital required by local authorities for 
electricity supply purposes is normally raised under the Electricity 
(Supply) Acts m the same manner as for their other capital purposes, 
i.e. by loans with the sanction of the appropriate Government 
Department (now the Electricity Commissioners). The capital 
expenditure of the companies is under no such control, and at the 
end of 1925 consisted as to 35*6 per cent, of loan capital, as to 
24*8 per cent, of preference shares; and as to 39*6 per cent, of 
ordinary shares. 

As the capital required by local authorities is raised on the security 
of the local rates, its cost for interest is less than the cost for interest 
and dividends of the companies' capital. At the present time local 
authorities obtain their loans at about 5 per cent. As to the com- 
panies, the average interest or dividend paid during 1925 was : — 
Loans, approximately 5*25 per cent., preference shares 5-69 per 
cent., and ordinary shares 9*41 per cent. 

Repayment of capital — ^The local authorities carry on their opera- 
tions by means of borrowed capital, and provision has to be made by 
them for the repayment of all loans within certain prescribed periods 
according to the probable life of each class of asset (land, buildings, 
plant, mains, etc.). This provision is more than the equivalent of 
commercial depreciation, and in so far as it exceeds the latter, it 
represents the gradual acquisition by the local authority of the 
unencumbered ownership of the assets. As regards wasting assets 
(plant, machinery, mains, meters, etc.) the sinking fund of a local 
authority is the equivalent of the depreciation fund of a company, 
the replacement of the asset being the object of both. Thus, the 
obligation resting on a local authority to repay its capital may 
ultimately result in the partial acquisition of its undertaking unen- 
cumbered with debt, if it provides for the replacement of its wasting 
assets cut of revenue or otherwise than by fresh borrowings. In the 
majority of cases, however, such a result is only partially being 
brought about, as the local authorities content themselves with 
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providing the annual instalment in repayment of debt, leaving 
replacements to be provided by fresh borrowings when the original 
loans have been discharged. 

Depreciation funds, etc . — Section 7 of the Schedule to the Electric 
Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, which governs the application of revenue 
of nearly all the electricity undertakings of local authorities, does not 
contemplate or allow for the provision of any depreciation fund for 
the reasons indicated above. But the section gives power to estab- 
lish a reserve fund up to one-tenth of the aggregate capital expendi- 
ture on the undertaking. Most of the local authorities of any 
standing possess reserves in some form or other. Many of them 
defray certain items of capital expenditure out of revenue, and in 
this way create a hidden reserve. The aggregate sums so applied 
out of revenue and other sources at the end of 1925-23 reached the 
total of £9,008 050. In this way funds may be provided for the 
expansion of the undertakings without recourse to borrowing. In 
cases where special powers have not been obtained by local Acts, it 
is now open to local authorities under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 
1926, with the consent of the Electricity Commissioners, to apply 
surplus electricity revenue in payment of expenses chargeable to 
capital. 

Charge for public lighting. — ^Where the local authorities are not 
themselves the undertakers the charge for public lighting is deter- 
mined, in default of agreement, by arbitration (Electric Lighting 
(Clauses) Act, 1899) ; in the case of local authority undertakings it 
is a matter of arrangement between the Electricity and Streets 
Committees of the local authority. Where what is known as the 
Northumberland Clause applies the local authority is required not 
to charge for street lighting a higher rate than that charged to 
consumers using current for lighting for the like hours of supply. 

The average charges in 1925-26 for public lighting compare thus : — 

Local authorities . . . . . . . . 1 -94(i. per unit. 

Companies .. 2'Qnd. „ 

Hire and sale of fittings . — Prior to the passing of the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1926, local authorities generally only had power 
to let out fittings on hire ; a substantial number of authorities 
possessed powers to sell and such powers have been made general 
by Section 48 of that Act subject to certain conditions. The capital 
expended for apparatus let on hire up to the end of 1925-26 was as 
under : — 

Local authorities . . . . £844,596 or 78 per cent. 

Companies £232,761 or 22 per cent. 

Total .. .. .. £1,077,357 or 100 per cent. 
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Hitherto the local authorities have done more in this direction 
than the companies, and the new powers will probably stimulate 
their endeavours. 


Water Undertakings. 

Under the English Common Law every landowner can use water 
flowing in defined channels through or past his land, but may not 
abstract such water for sale. The owner has, however, the exclusive 
right to underground water and water not flowing m defined channels. 
In early times powers to construct waterworks were granted by 
means of charters or by Royal Warrants ; but the chief form of 
authority for water undertakings has been by private Acts of 
Parliament, the first of which appears to be one dated 1541 conferring 
powers upon the municipahty of Gloucester. The London Bridge 
Waterworks were established by a Dutchman, Peter Morrys, m 
1581, and Sir Hugh Myddleton’s New River Company, empowered 
by charter, started operations in 1613. Thus, from its inception piped 
water supply has been in the hands partly of municipalities and 
partly of companies. 

Numerous enquiries have been held into the question of water 
supply, most of them being primarily directed towards the question 
of purity. Among the results were a number of Acts passed in the 
mid-nineteenth century, which gave general powers, under certain 
conditions, to local authorities to provide their districts with water, 
and which enabled companies to obtain powers by provisional order 
procedure. In spite of this general legislation the practice of obtain- 
ing special Acts has continued. The mumcipalities have no general 
powers of compulsory purchase of undertaldngs belonging to com- 
panies, and the practice of Parliament as to giving such powers when 
sought in individual cases by special Bill has varied with the circum- 
stances of the cases themselves. In numerous cases, however. Acts 
authorising the purchase of company undertakings by municipalities 
have been passed and the company owned services superseded by 
municipal services Two important examples of this are London, 
where the eight company undertakings then in existence were 
transferred to the Metropofitan Water Board, a joint body composed 
of representatives of the municipalities concerned and of the 
Thames and Lee Conservancy Boards, in 1903, and Liverpool, where 
the powers of the two public companies were transferred to the 
Liverpool Corporation 

The present position is that water is supplied by five different 
types of undertakings ; (1) Municipalities, (2) joint boards or 

committees of two or more municipahties, (3) statutory companies, 
(4) non-statutory companies, (5) private proprietors. The non- 
statutory companies are all of minor importance, and the under- 
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takings of private proprietors are very sinall and as a rule supply 
only the property of the proprietors. Important municipal under- 
takings are those of Birmingham, Bradford. Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Sheffield, and among important undertaMngs 
operated by companies are those of the South Staffordshire Water- 
works, Bristol, Newcastle, Portsmouth, and Sunderland. 

As to the comparative extent of municipal and company enter- 
prises respectively, the returns received in connexion vith the 
Censuses of Production show that the net output (i e. value of output 
less cost of materials used) of the municipalities formed 81 per cent, 
of the total in 1907 and in 1924, and the net output of the companies 
formed the remaining 19 per cent at each date. 


Tramways and Light Railways. 

Historical 

Tramways were introduced into Great Britain in 1860 and were 
first constructed by private enterprises under powers conferred by 
private Acts of Parliament. The Tramways Act of 1870, however, 
provided in addition a procedure enabling promoters to obtain an 
authoiising order from the Board of Trade, subject to confirmation 
by Parliament. Under this Act, which is still in force,’*' promoters 
had to obtain the consent of the local authorities concerned, though 
the Board of Trade were given the right to make an Order where 
the consent of the local authorities concerned with not less than 
two-thiids of the length of the tramway had been obtained. The 
consent of the local authorities concerned is also necessary under 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons where powers are 
sought by means of private Bills. Even more important, the Act 
gave a local authority the power to purchase compulsorily any 
tramway in its area, whether owned by a company or by another 
municipality, at the end of twenty-one years and at recurring 
periods, at the actual value, fixed by a referee, of the permanent 
plant without any payment in respect of profits or compensation for 
compulsory sale.t The Act gave municipalities the power to con- 
struct tramways but not the power to work them, and consequently 
local authorities could only work tramways when they had obtained 
a private Act of Parliament which specifically authorised them to 
do so. It was only gradually that Parliament began to allow 


* The Minister of Transport now exercises the powers previously conferred 
on the Board of Trade. 

t The effect of the application of this provision to electricity supply is 
referred to on p. 316. 
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municipalities powers to work tramways, but from 1896, the policy 
of refusing to grant powers was abandoned. The capital expenditure 
involved in the change to electric traction frequently made it 
impossible for a company to carry out the change, especially if it 
was nearing a date when there was a liability to compulsory purchase, 
and, consequently, the process of the acquisition of tiamways by 
local authorities from companies was accelerated by the introduction 
of electricity. 

Many miles of line of the nature of tramways, both on public 
streets and on land purchased for the purpose, have been constructed 
under the Light Railways Act, 1896, under which the local authorities 
also have a power of objection to privately promoted enterprises. 

In 1925 there were 170 undertakings owned by local authorities 
and 71 owned by companies, of which 166 and 70 respectively were 
operated, the capital expenditure on the local authorities' tramways 
amounting at that date to, approximately, £77,000,000, and that on 
the companies' tramways to, approximately, £20,000,000. 

As in the case of local authorities gas undertakings, some of the 
local authorities tramway undertakings have made profits and 
others have made losses, and have had to draw upon the local rates. 
Figures are not available for a comparison with a pre-war year, but 
the figures for the financial year 1925-26 show that 65 per cent, of 
the local authorities tramway undertakings, representing 54 per cent, 
of the capital expenditure on such undertakings, earned an income 
sufficient to meet every charge upon it and make payments to 
reserve ; and that a further 4 per cent, of the undertakings, re- 
presenting 14 per cent, of the capital expenditure earned sufficient 
to meet all charges and only showed a debit balance because of 
payments to reserves. At the other extreme, 6 per cent, of the 
undertakings, representing 3 per cent, of the capital expenditure, 
failed even to earn sufficient to cover dheir working expenses. The 
remaining 25 per cent, of the undertakings, representing 29 per 
cent, of the capital expenditure, were unable to meet some, or in a 
few cases, all the charges upon their income. 


Extent of municipal and private enterprise. 

Detailed information as to the working of tramways and hght 
railways is published in Annual Returns, now issued by the Ministry 
of Transport. The following figures give some indication of the 
extent to which the industry was in the hands of municipal and 
private enterprises respectively in 1913 and 1925, and the increase 
which has occurred in regard to the various factors in the case of 
each t 5 q)e of undertaking during the period. 
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Local authorities percentage of total. 


Aggregate capital expenditure 

1913. 
.. 71 

Route-miles open 

.. 63 

Number of cars owned. . 

.. 73 

Car-miles run . . 

.. 75 

Electricity consumed . . 

.. 81 

Passengers carried 

.. 80 


1925, 

79 

73 

82 

83 

85 

87 


Percentage changes, 1913-25. 



Local Authorities. 

Companies. 

Capital expenditure 

Increase of 41 per cent. 

Decrease of 11 r 

Route-miles open 

19 

„ 24 

Number of cars owned . . 

.. 25 

25 

Car-miles run , . 

26 

22 

Electricity consumed . . 

30 

5 

Passengers carried 

54 

„ 10 


The figures show that, in regard to each of the items mentioned, 
the local authorities were responsible for a higher proportion of the 
total in 1925 than they were in 1913. The proportion, however, 
varied widely from item to item. Perhaps the best figures to take 
as an indication of the share of the industry in the hands of local 
authorities are those showing the number of car-miles run, for 
75 per cent, of which the Locail Authorities were responsible in 
1913 and for 83 per cent, in 1925. It will also be seen that, in the 
case of each item, there were increases in respect of the local authori- 
ties’ undertakings and decreases in respect of the companies’ under- 
takings, the change being due largely to transfers of ownership. 
In this connexion, local authorities’ right of compulsory purchase 
of tramways in their area at recumng intervals should be remem- 
bered, as many of the local- authorities’ systems have been 
acquired from companies in this way. Another point is worth 
mention. With some important exceptions, e.g. Bristol and 
Swansea, it is usual for local authorities to operate the tramway 
systems in the larger towns, while companies chiefly operate in 
inter-urban areas and the smaller towns. This fact is largely 
responsible for the percentage of route-miles owned by the local 
authorities being lower than the percentage attributable to them 
in respect of the other items dealt with in the above tables. 


Prices and profits. 

It is not possible to give comparable figures of fares charged per 
mile by municipal and company-owned tramways respectively. 
The average fare paid per passenger journey was somewhat lower 
in the case of local authorities’ undertakings than m the case of 
companies’ undertakings in both periods, bemg 1 -0 pence as agamst 
1-2 pence in 1913 and 1 -4 pence as against 1 *6 pence in 1925. 
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As to profits, the following figures show the revenue account 
(income ficm traffic and from miscellaneous sources) and the tram- 
ways expenditure (working expenses and rates and taxes, excluding 
Income Tax, Schedule D), for the two periods : — 



1913. 

1925. 

Local authorities : — 
Revenue 

Tramways expenditure 

£ 

.. 11,396,710 
.. 7,436,884 

£ 

23,918,622 

19,009,122 

Net receipts 

.. 3,959,826 

4,909,500 

Companies : — 

Revenue 

Tramways expenditure 

.. 3,763,766 
. . 2,342,679 

4,292,733 

3,589,495 

Net receipts 

. . 1,421,087 

703,238 


In the case of the local authorities, therefore, the net receipts rose 
by 24 per cent., while in the case of companies the net receipts fell 
by 51 per cent. 

The gross receipts, gross working expenditure and net receipts per 
car-mile in the two periods were : — 



1913. 

1925. 


Pence per 

Pence per 


car-mile. 

car-mile. 

Local authorities : — 

Gross receipts . . 

.. 10-69 

17-70 

Gross working expenditure 

.. 6-98 

14-07 

Net receipts 

.. 3-71 

3-63 

Companies : — 

Gross receipts . . 

.. 10-87 

16-13 

Gross working expenditure 

.. 6-77 

13-49 

Net receipts 

.. 4-10 

2-64 


The net receipts per car-mile of the local authorities' undertakings, 
therefore, fell by four-fiftieths of a penny, or 2 per cent., between 1913 
and 1925 while those of the companies fell by nearly 1|- pence, or 
36 per cent The net receipts per car-mile of the companies were 
about two-fifths of a penny above those of the local authorities in 
1913, but in 1925 were practically 1 penny less. The cause of this 
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change is that, while the working expenditure per car-mile almost 
exactly doubled in respect of each class of undertaking, the gross 
receipts per car-mile of the local authorities' undertakings rose by 
66 per cent., as against a rise of only 48 per cent, in the case of 
companies' undertakings. 

The ratio of net receipts tQ capital expenditure for the two dates 
was : — 



1913. 

1925. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Local anthonties . . 

7*29 

6*40 

Companies . . . . 

1 

6*35 

3*53 


This latter table goes to confirm the conclusion as to the relative 
prosperity of the two types of undertaking which the previous figures 
here given suggest, i.e. (a) that, on the average, the local authorities' 
undertakings are not so prosperous as in 1913, their net receipts 
having risen by 24 per cent., a figure insufficient to meet the contem- 
porary change in the value of money, their net receipts per car-mile 
having fallen slightly, and their ratio of net receipts to capital 
expenditure having, also, fallen slightly ; and (b) that on the average 
the companies are very much less prosperous than in 1913, their net 
receipts in 1925 being less than half those of 1913, their net receipts 
per car-mile having fallen by 36 per cent., and their ratio of net 
receipts to capital expenditure having fallen steeply. No account, 
it will be observed, is taken of the degree to which the various 
undertakings are maintained. This cannot readily be ascertained. 

Conditions of working 

The general conditions under which tramways or light railways 
operate are still those laid down by the Acts of 1870 and 1896, to 
which reference has been made above in describing the history of 
these undertakings. The differences between the municipal and 
private enterprises in regard to the raising and repayment of capital 
exist in regard to tramways as in regard to gas and electricity supply 
undertakings, i.e., the local authorities raise the capital required for 
their tramways by loan on the security of the undertaking and 
provision has to be made for the repayment of the loans. 


Trackless Trolleys and Omnibuses, 

Another form of transport, in the operation of which local authori- 
ties are concerned, consists of trackless trolleys. In 1913, 26 such 
undertakings were authorised for operation, 21 by local authorities 
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of which 8 only were actually being operated in that year, and 5 by 
companies of. which none had been commenced. By the end of 
1925 the number of undertakings authorised had increased to 38, 
37 of them being local authorities’ undertakings, 18 of which were 
operated in that year. The remaining undertaking was owned and 
operated by a company, the powers held in 1913 having lapsed in the 
case of the other companies. The aggregate capital expenditure on 
the local authorities’ undertakings in 1913 was ^62,049, and £528,616 
in 1925, in addition to £17,092 on the company system. In 1913 the 
number of passengers carried was just under 2 million, and rather 
more than 33^ million in 1925, of whom aU but about a million were 
carried by the local authorities’ systems. As to profits, the net 
receipts of the local authorities’ systems were £2,829 in 1913, and 
£32,427 in 1925, while the company in 1925 made a loss. 

Local authorities also operate a number of omnibus services, but 
information similar to that obtainable in regard to tramways is not 
available in regard to them. A tramway system or a trackless 
trolley system, by whomsoever operated, must be authorised by 
special Act or Order, whereas the operation of omnibuses requires no 
statutory powers except where the party proposing to operate is a 
local authority or a statutory company. As a result, large numbers 
of omnibuses are operated by private persons or non-statutory 
companies, and no data are available for instituting a comparison 
between the development and financial results of omnibus services 
run by local authorities and private enterprise respectively. 


Conditions of Workpeople employed by Municipal and Private 

Enterprises. 

Wages . — Rates of wages in the gas, electricity, and water supply, 
and in the tramway industry are the subject of decisions of National 
Joint Industrial Councils, or of recommendations of Area Councils 
affiliated to the National Coimcils. Both municipalities and private 
undertakings are represented on the employers’ side of these bodies 
in each of the industries ; and the agreements arrived at by the 
Councils are observed by the great majonty of the undertakings.* 
The arrangements made provide for the allocations of towns to 
certain grades or zones, the rates of wages for particular occupations 
being unifoim for all towns in the same grade or zone. In the case 
of gas and electricity supply the grading of towns and the fixing of 
wages are dealt with by Area Councils, though wage rates are vaned 
periodically by uniform amounts throughout the country by the 
National Council ; and in the tramway industry the grading of towns 


* Of the few municipalities and private employers who fix rates of wages 
independently, some of each class pay wages in excess of those recommended 
by the Councils, and some pay wages lower than those recommended. 
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and fixing of wages was made the subject of a decision of a special 
tribunal appointed by the National Council. The allocation of 
towns is based on relative importance or on the size of the under- 
taking. In no case is any differentiation made on the basis of 
ownership. 

Hours . — Hours of labour are dealt with in the same way as rates 
of wages, and, for practical purposes may be said to be uniform 
throughout the country in each of the industries.* 

Profit-sharing . — Profit-sharing may be mentioned here owing to 
the fact that it is more commonly adopted by gas companies than in 
any other sphere of industry.! 

Local authorities do not practise profit-sharing ; and at the end 
of 1926 no profit-sharing schemes were being operated by tramway 
companies, and only three by electricity supply companies ; 46 
schemes, however, with 39,000 employees entitled to participate 
were then being operated by gas companies. The number of persons 
employed by gas companies was given by the Census of Production 
of 1924 as about 76,000, so that something like half the employees 
of the gas companies appear to be entitled to participate under 
profit-sharing schemes. The average amount of bonus per head in 
1926 under these schemes was, approximately, £1 10s., the average 
addition to earnings being about 4 per cent. 


Summary. 

Extent of municipal and private enterprise. — ^The figures given in 
this chapter indicate that the share of the municipalities in the gas 
supply industry is slightly less than 40 per cent, of the whole, that 
their share of the electricity supply industry is about 66 per cent, 
of the whole, that their share of water supply is just over 80 per 
cent, of the whole, and that their share of the tramway industry is 
rather more than 80 per cent, of the whole. 

Growth of mumcipal and pr^vate enterprise. — ^The figures given 
above indicate that the output of gas, roughly, doubled between 
1907 and 1924, and that the sales of gas increased by about one-third 
between 1913 and 1925. The local authorities took their propor- 
tionate share of these increases, so that Their share of the industry 
has remained constant over the period. The electricity supply 
industry has expanded rapidly in recent years, and the available 
figures indicate that, as in the case of gas supply, the local authorities 
have taken their proportionate share of the increase. In the case of 


* Certain classes employed by one gas company, and certain classes employed 
by one municipal electncity supply undertaking work a little longer than 
similar employees of other undertakings. 

t See “ Survey of Industrial Relations/' pp. 324-325. 
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water supply the share of the local authorities was the same in 1924 
as in 1907. In the case 6t tramways the undertakings of the local 
authorities were more extensive m 1925 than in 1913, while those 
of the companies contracted during the period. Consequently, 
the share of the industry held by the local authorities increased 
noticeably. 

Prices and profits , — ^There is no information available for an 
accurate comparison between the prices charged by municipal and 
private enterprises respectively ; but in regard both to gas and to 
electricity supply the local authorities are subject to maximum 
prices, and the gas companies either to maximum prices or to a 
compulsory sliding scale whereby dividends can only rise as the 
price falls and electricity supply companies to maximum prices and, 
in certain cases, to a sliding scale as weU. 

As to profits, the gross profit of local authorities' gas undertakings 
per 1 .000 cubic feet of gas sold was almost identical in 1913 and 1925, 
i.e. there was no increase to meet the change in the value of money, 
while the figure for gas companies shows a decrease of | penny. As 
to electricity supply undertakings, the average dividend on ordinary 
shares paid by the companies in 1925 was, approximately, 9| per 
cent., and the number of local authorities' undertakings receiving 
contributions from the rates had fallen in 1925-26 to 17 out of a 
total of 358, and the amount received to the very small figure of 
£18,000. Except in regard to the loss of prosperity by company- 
owned tramways, there is nothing in the figures given in the foregoing 
pages to suggest any very material difference m the prices charged 
to consumers or users or m the general level of prosperity between 
the two types of undertaking. In regard to tramways, the net 
receipts of the local authorities' systems increased by 24 per cent., a 
figure inadequate to meet the change in the value of money and well 
below the contemporary increase in capital expenditure (41 per 
cent.). In the case of company tramways, the net receipts fell by 
51 per cent., though the capital expenditure involved only decreased 
by 11 per cent. 

Conditions affecting the working of municipal and private enter- 
prises — Any comparison of the financial prosperity of the two 
classes of undertaking is complicated by the fact that the mam 
difference between them is to be found m the method of capitalisa- 
tion. The capital for the local authorities' undertakings is raised 
by loans repayable in specified periods, while that of the companies 
(apart from loans) is held by shareholders in the ordinary way. In 
the result, the appropriation of the revenue is very dissimilar, since 
the local authorities have to provide for repayment of loan out of 
revenue, whereas the companies do not, and the companies have to 
maintain their assets out of revenue or by depreciation funds, 
whereas the local authorities can leave replacements to be provided 
through fresh borrowings when the original loans are discharged. 
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The other important difference in the working conditions is also 
financial, and lies in the power of local aufhorities to call on the local 
rates to defray deficiencies in the revenue of the undertaking, whether 
for operating the undertaking or for meeting repayment of loan. 
In other respects, the conditions of working are not dissimilar. Both 
local authorities and companies’ electricity supply undertakings are 
subject to maximum prices, as are local authorities’ gas undertakings 
and about half the statutory gas companies. The other statutory 
gas companies are subject to control of price and profit by means of 
the sliding scale system. The position of the two classes does not 
materially differ in regard to the supply of public lighting or as to 
the sale of fittings, etc. 

In regard to electricity supply (except in the case of the power 
companies) and tramways, the governing legislation confers powers 
on the municipalities to purchase private enterprises compulsorily, 
if they so desire, at fixed recurrent intervals, and this power has been 
used in these industries. Compulsory powers to purchase gas and 
water undertakings, however, have to be sought by private Bill and 
the practice of Parliament as to granting them has varied with 
individual cases. 

Conditions of employment— Theie is no difference between the 
rates of wages and hours of labour of persons employed in the gas, 
electricity, and water supply industries and on the tramways of 
local authorities and companies respectively, as these are settled by 
joint bodies on which both classes of undertakings are represented 
on the employers’ sides. 


Dock and Harbour Administration, 

With Special Reference to Administration by Public Trusts. 

The system under which the docks of some of the most important 
ports of the country are owned and administered by specially 
constituted Port Authonties, known as Public Trusts, provides an 
example of a service essential to the prosperity of industry being 
earned on by an organization other than the State, the Municipalities, 
or private enterpnse. This system of administration has unique 
features and the present purpose is to describe the system and to 
give some particulars of its origin and prevalence, and of the reasons 
for its adoption and retention. 

Until comparatively recent times, all that shipping required of a 
port was that it should provide shelter from storms and that its 
situation should be capable of defence against attack. No great 
depth of water was required and consequently little or no dredging 
had to be undertaken, while the ships needed no elaborate appliances 
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for purposes of loading and discharging. Ports, accordingly, existed 
where natural conditions were suitable and where trade was available, 
the only limiting factor being the efforts periodically made by 
governments to confine foreign trade to certain specified places with 
a view both to its regulation and its control. Until the end of the 
eighteenth century ports remained, to present ideas, very primitive, 
the only changes from their natural condition being the provision 
of small piers and wharves, barges, lights and perhaps a certain 
amount of dredging and embanlang. The control of harbours and 
waterways vested m the King, and the port facilities provided 
within those harbours were generally established under the authority 
of Royal Charters conferring the right to levy dues. Many of these 
Charters were granted to municipal authorities. 

Docks as an essential feature of a port did not make their appear- 
ance until about the year 1800. A small dock had been constructed 
on the Surrey bank of the Thames as early as 1696 and another at 
Liverpool in 1710, but it was not until the opening of the West India 
Dock m London in 1802 that dock development really began. The 
progress of dock construction may be illustrated by the example of 
London. The opening of the West India Dock was followed by that 
of the London Dock in 1805, the East India Dock in 1806, the first 
dock of the Surrey Commercial Dock system in 1807, the St. 
Katherine Dock in 1828, the Royal Victoria Dock in 1855, the 
Millwall Dock in 1868, the Royal Albert Dock in 1880, Tilbury Dock 
in 1886 and the King George V Dock in 1914. This history is typical 
of the steady progress in dock construction at the chief ports during 
the nineteenth century. The first half of the century saw big 
developments in the dock systems of Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, 
Cardiff and Bristol, while docks were opened at Newcastle in 1857, 
at Glasgow m 1867, and at Manchester in 1894. 

The eailier docks were usually constructed and administered by 
companies formed for the purpose, this being the case, for example, 
with the docks of London, Hull, Southampton, Birkenhead and 
Cardiff. At a later date, the Manchester docks were constructed 
by the Ship Canal Company. On the other hand, the Liverpool 
and Bristol docks were built and administered by the Corporations 
of those cities. About the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
volume of complaint arose as to the inadequacy of these methods 
of control to meet the increasing requirements of trade and shipping, 
and, starting with the case of Liverpool in 1857, Parliament in the 
latter half of the century passed a number of Acts setting up specially 
constituted Port Authorities as public undertakings and not with 
a view to making a profit. These bodies, where constituted, were 
charged with the administration of various ports and harbours, and 
were given powers to control and improve the nver or harbour, as 
well as to administer the docks. In other cases, bodies of con- 
servators (e.g. the Thames Conservancy) were created to control the 
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river and narigation, although the docks and wharves remained in 
private hands. Another development was occurring more or less 
contemporaneously with the movement for setting up port 
authorities. The railway companies, which were becoming 
progressively larger and more powerful as a result of amalgamation, 
constructed numerous docks and harbours, and in other cases, as 
at Hull and Southampton, acquired and extended dock systems 
constructed by dock companies. 

The history of dock construction and development has been very 
shortly described in order to explain how it arose that, in Great 
Britain, examples are found of four mam forms of control of import- 
ant ports. These are : — (i) Specially constituted Port Authorities, 
sometimes known as Public Trusts ; (ii) Municipal Authorities ; 
(iii) Railway Companies ; and (iv) Dock Companies or private 
owners. This position contrasts sharply with that of continental 
ports, in practically all of which the coast line, waterways, docks, 
and quays belong to and are controlled by the national or local 
government. 

Recent changes in control. — ^Two changes of outstanding importance 
in port control have been made during the present century. The 
establishment of the Port of London Authority in 1909 marks, up 
to date, the last of the series of changes by which the administration 
of important ports was transferred to public trusts. More recently 
still, all the dock undertakings of South Wales have been transferred 
to one control, that of the Great Western Railway. Previous to 
1921, the various ports and docks had been under different and 
separate ownerships, but after the passing of the Railways Act of that 
year they all came under the control of the Great Western with the 
exception of Swansea, and by a subsequent arrangement the docks 
there also passed into the hands of that company. In consequence, 
there is now a single control over all the ports of the industrial 
area of South Wales, which "previously were in active competition 
with one another. 

Comparative importance of various forms of control. — ^The number 
of ports in Great Britain, particulars of whose trade are given in 
the Annual Statement of Trade, is 101 ; but it is unnecessary for 
the present purpose to examine the control of each of these ports, 
many of which are small. 

The Port Facilities Committee, appointed by the Chamber of 
Shipping,* when examining the facilities of the principal ports, 
visited and reported upon 30 places. At 10 of these the docks are 
admimstered by a Public Trust, at 2 by a Municipality, at 14 by 
a Railway Company, and at 3 by Dock Compames or private owners ; 
and in the remaimng case (Newcastle) there are docks controlled by 


♦ See Chapter IV, " Transport Facilities p. 229. 
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a Trust, a quay maintained by the Municipality and docks con- 
trolled by a Railway Company. As is explained in the chapter in 
this volume dealing with " Transport Facilities," there are twelve 
great ports which together handle between 85 and 90 per cent, of 
the oversea trade of the country. At five of these the docks are 
controlled by a public trust, at one by the mumcipality, at four by 
a railway company, and at one by a special company, while, as 
has been stated, there is divided control at Newcastle. These 
examples sultice to show that, as regards the more important ports, 
by lar the most common methods of dock control are by a public 
trust or by a railway company and that, counting numerically, 
these two types of control are about equally common in the 
important ports. 

The comparative positions of these two forms of control, however, 
are very ditferent if regard is had to the value of the trade passing 
through the various ports. Among the 30 ports visited by the Port 
Facilities Committee, the 10 ports where the docks are controlled 
by a public trust dealt with 67 per cent, of the value of the total 
imports, exports, and re-exports of Great Britain in 1925, the 14 
ports with railway-owned docks dealt with 15 per cent., the two 
ports with docks controlled by a municipahty dealt with 2 per cent., 
the three ports with company-owned or privately-owned docks 
dealt with 5 per cent, and Newcastle dealt with 2 per cent. The 
numerous other ports, over 70 in number, outside this sample, 
which handled the remaining 9 per cent., contain examples of each 
of the four forms of control. It seems safe to estimate that at least 
70 per cent, of the value of the imports, exports, and re-exports of 
Great Britain are handled at places where the docks are under the 
administration of a public trust. 

The docks of the two greatest ports of Great Britain, London and 
Liverpool, are administered by a pubhc trust, as are those of Glasgow, 
Leith and Dundee and certain of the ^Newcastle docks. The most 
important municipal docks are those of Bristol (including Avonmouth 
and Portishead). The docks of Southampton, Hull, Grimsby and 
Cardiff, are the most important examples of docks owned and 
controlled by railway companies, though certain of the Newcastle 
docks and those of all the South Wales ports are railway-owned. 
By far the greatest company-owned docks are those of Manchester, 
constructed and administered by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. 

Composihon of Pubho Trusts , — The importance of the ports for 
which public trusts are responsible having been shown, it is necessary 
to explain the composition and methods of administration of these 
bodies The mam features are common to all of them and it is 
sufficient here to refer in detail to three important trusts, the Port 
of London Authority, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the 
Clyde Navigation Trust. 
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In 1902 the Royal Commissioii on the Pprt of London recommended 
the creation of a single authority for the control and improvement 
of the port. Eventually the Port of London Act, 1908, established 
the Port of London Authority and transferred to it as from 31st 
March, 1909, the powers of the Thames Conservancy below 
Teddmgton, certain duties (as to licensing lightermen, etc.) of the 
Waterman's Company, and, by purchase, the undertakings and 
powers of the dock companies. The Authority thus became 
entirely responsible for the docks and the state of the river except 
that the City Corporation retained the sanitary supervision of 
shipping, the Metropolitan Police their responsibilities and Trinity 
House their powers of lighting and buoying. The privately-owned 
quays, wharves and warehouses remained independent. The Port 
of London Authority consists of 29 members, 10 appointed, 18 
elected, and a Chairman chosen by the Authority, Of the 10 
appointed, one is appointed by the Admiralty, two by the Ministry 
of Transport, four by the London County Council, two by the City 
Corporation and one by Trinity House. Of the 18 elected members, 
17 are elected on a common register by payers of dues on ships and 
goods, wharfingers and owners of river craft, and one is elected by 
wharfingers. As to the provision of capital, the Authority was 
authorised by the Act to create port stock at fixed rates of interest 
based on the security of the undertaking. Most of this stock was 
issued to the dock companies in amounts fixed by the Act on the 
transfer of their properties to the Authority, and the existing stocks 
of the dock companies were cancelled. Similarly a fixed part of 
the port stock was substituted for certain stocks of the Thames 
Conservancy. The revenue of the Authority is derived from a 
variety of sources, the more important of which are port rates 
(subject to statutory maxima) on all goods imported or exported 
either overseas or coastwise, dock dues and river dues on vessels, 
rents charged for warehousing, charges made for the use of appliances 
such as cranes and locomotives and dry docks, and charges made for 
discharging vessels and warehousing goods. Any surplus levenue 
can be devoted, after payment of expenses and interest on capital, 
either to the improvement of facilities or to the reduction of dues 
and charges, as the Authority may decide The Act, however, 
provided two important guarantees. Should the Authority default 
in payment of interest on the port stock the holders may apply to 
the High Court for the appointment of a receiver ; and if the Board 
of Trade (now the Minister of Transport) were satisfied that the 
receipts on revenue were or were likely to be insufficient to meet the 
charges payable out of revenue the Board might order the Authority 
to increase its dues and charges. These provisions served materially 
to cheapen the operation of purchase, by enhancing the security 
and hence the value of the port stock. Another important safe- 
guard was that certain trading interests were given the right to 
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complain to the Department that ihe Authority were acting in a 
manner unfairly oppressive to them. This power has been rarely 
used, especially in recent years. 

Until 1855, the Liverpool docks belonged to the Liverpoo 
Corporation, and those of Birkenhead partly to a body called the 
Birkenhead Dock Commission and partly to a company. In the 
year mentioned an agreement was made for the transfer of all the 
docks at Birkenhead to the Liverpool Corporation. As a result, 
however, of complaints by industrial interests in Manchester and 
by the Great Western Railway Company, the matter was considered 
by a Select Committee of Parliament. In consequence, an Act was 
passed in the same year creating the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board. To this body were transferred, as from 1st January 1858, 
all the docks at Liverpool and Birkenhead and all the powers over 
the port then belonging to the Corporation. The Board consists of 
28 members, four being nominated by the Conservancy Commission 
of the River Mersey (i.e. the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster), and 24 elected by payers of dues and charges. It will 
be noticed that the main difference between this membership and 
that of the Port of London Authority is that, at Liverpool, there is 
no direct representation of the municipality. As in the case of 
London, the capital was raised by loans at fixed rate of interest, 
and the revenue is provided by the dock tonnage and harbour 
rates, dry dock rates, and dock rent on vessels, and dock rates and 

town dues ” * on goods, as well as by charges for the use of 
appliances. The Board, like the Port of London Authority, is not 
a body concerned to make money for distribution as profit and it 
devotes its revenue to the upkeep and improvement of the port. 
In practice, both the Port of London Authority and the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board have been financially prosperous and 
both have spent many millions of pounds upon improvements and 
new construction. 

The Clyde Navigation Trust was constituted by an Act of 
Pailiament of 1858. At that time there were no docks at Glasgow, 
but a great deal of work had been done by the municipality in 
deepening and widening the channel, which was onginally at Glasgow 
itself only a shallow stream. The first of the Glasgow docks was 
opened m 1867, and it, like others subsequently constructed, was 
built and controlled by the Trust. The Clyde Navigation Trust, 
therefore, differs from the Port of London Authority and the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board in that it did not take over existing 
docks from another form of management. In composition, also, 
the Clyde Trust differs from both the London and Liverpool bodies, 

* “ Town dues are tolls on goods landed and shipped. They onginally 
belonged to the Crown, but were ultimately purchased by the Corporation 
and transferred to the Board for ;£1, 500,000. 
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as it includes municipal representatives and commercial representa- 
tives (elected by the Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants' House 
and the Trade House), as well as persons elected by payers of dues. 

The other public trusts are composed, broadly, in the same way 
as those described above, and consist of a mixture of nominated 
and elected members, the object of the composition being to obtain 
as members persons conversant with all the important interests 
concerned with the prosperity and utility of the port. Their object, 
in all cases, is to be financially self-supporting and in the great 
majority of cases this has been achieved. In every case, however, 
there is statutory provision for the appointment of a receiver (usually 
by the Board of Trade***) to administer the port if interest charges 
cannot be met. This power has had to be exercised in regard to 
certain of the smaller trusts. 

It should be mentioned that, with the exception of some of the 
Fishery and other small harbour authorities, all the port authorities, 
whether public trusts, municipalities, railway companies, or other 
companies have had to apply since the war for power to raise their 
statutory maxima charges in consequence of the increased level of 
prices and costs. The question of port charges, however, is dealt 
with in another chapter in this volume.f 

Scope of administrative activities , — ^The extent of the responsibilities 
undertaken and the operations performed by the various authorities 
differ very widely. The variations in practice are extremely 
numerous and complicated, but only a brief reference to the question 
is possible here. 

At the ports where the docks are railway-owned, the railway 
companies own and administer the whole undertaking. This means 
that they not only own and control the docks, but also emplo}^ all, 
or most of the labour to load or discharge vessels, provide ware- 
housing accommodation, and, supply all kinds of handling facilities 
such as elevators, conveyors, cranes, railway lines, locomotives, 
wagons etc. The Manchester Ship Canal Company works on similar 
lines. On the other hand, at Bristol the municipality owns and 
manages the docks and the harbour generally, and provides various 
handling facilities, but it leaves in a large measure to ordinar}^ 
commercial enterprise the employment of labour for loading, 
discharging, and moving cargoes. 

The extent of the activities of the public trusts varies at almost 
every port. The operations performed by the Port of London 
Authority, for example, are much more numerous than those 
performed by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. As these two 
cases may be taken as instances of the two extremes and as they are 
the two most important of the public trusts, their methods of 

* These powers have been transferred to the Minister of Transport, 
t See Chapter IV, Transport Facilities”, pp. 226-230. 
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administration may be referred to4n some detail for purposes of 
illustration. The description it should be realised is a short one and 
port administration is extremely complex. Consequently, there are 
numerous small deviations of practice beyond the broad differences 
referred to here. 

The Port of London Authority, as explained above, is responsible 
for the state of the river with the exception of buoying and lighting 
and of certain sanitary and policing powers. It is, also, entirely 
responsible for the upkeep and improvement of the docks, for the 
construction of new docks, and for the fixing, within statutory 
maxima, of rates and dues. It also provides all the handling 
facilities at its docks, and owns and controls a number of dry docks. 
The Authority, however, is something more than a dock-owning 
undertaking 'with powers over the river channel. It took over the 
great range of warehouses which had belonged to the old dock 
companies and has spent very large sums upon the construction of 
new sheds, warehouses, and cold storage accommodation. The 
Authority also performs many operations in connection with the 
goods stored by it, such as reporting upon weight, quality and 
condition of commodities, and sorting, inspecting, and furnishing 
samples of goods. It also delivers imported goods to consignees and 
undertakes the collection, conveyance and shipment of goods for 
export. In view of the range of the trade of London, this implies 
that the Authority directly handles practically all articles of com- 
merce. The Authority, following on the methods of the old dock 
companies, employs at some of the docks the labour for discharging 
vessels The extent of its various activities may be gathered from 
the numbers of the Authority's employees. The total number 
employed by it is about 12,000, of whom about 10,000 are engaged 
in the various dock and warehouse operations. Of the latter number, 
rather over 5,000 are dock labourers. There are also, of course, 
numerous private wharfingers, master stevedores, and lightermen 
and warehouse and granar}^ keepers, as these firms were not trans- 
ferred to the Authority on its formation ; whilst certain shipowners 
are direct employers of dock labour. 

The Merse}^^ Docks and Harbour Board also includes 'within its 
scope the functions relating to the management of the river and the 
harbour itself, including, unlike the Port of London Authority, the 
buoying and lighting of the approaches to the port. The Board 
owns and controls the docks of Liverpool and Birkenhead and has 
constructed a number of new docks. It also fixes dues within the 
statutory maxima. It owns and controls a variety of handling 
app lances, such as cranes and coaling appliances, while, in addition, 
it owns a number of dry docks and the railway lines and locomotives 
of the Liverpool Dock Estate. The Board, however, is not a ware- 
housing concern on anything like the scale of the Port of London 
Authonty. The Board does provide a certain amount of warehouse 
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accommodation, but primarily for wool and tobacco. The bulk of 
the warehouses and cold storage accommodation and the grain 
elevators are owned and worked by companies which employ their 
own men. As a general rule the Board does not employ labour 
for loading or discharging, except in certain closed docks handling 
bonded cargoes. The Board, however, through an independent 
official licensed by the Board and known as the Master Porter, 
exercises by means of bye-laws a certain control over the rates 
charged by the private concerris for discharging inward cargoes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that, broadly speaking, 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board as a dock-owner limits its 
activities to providing facilities and leaves to ordinary commercial 
enterprise the utilisation of these facilities, while the Port of London 
Authority goes a great deal further and not only employs dock 
labour direct on a large scale but also acts as the biggest warehouse 
keeper in the port. The widespread nature of the activities of the 
Port of London Authority is exceptional, and while, as has beenstated, 
the methods and scope of dock administration vary from port to 
port, the work of no other public trust is comparable with that of 
London. To mention a few examples, at Glasgow the Cl3^de 
Navigation Trust carries out the whole operations of discharge and 
delivery at the granary (which the Trust owns), but with this 
exception, does not supplj^ labour for loading and discharging other 
than the provision of cranemen and capstanmen. At Greenock 
stevedorage is dealt with by individual firms subject to control by 
the Trust, but firms make their own quotations irrespective of the 
Trust. At Leith, the Dock Commission is responsible for the 
docks and for only part of the facilities and services. At Middles- 
brough the Tees Conservancy Commission have no employees 
engaged in loading and discharging of vessels, the work being done 
by ordinary commercial enterprise. At Newcastle, the Tyne 
Improvement Commission provides the various handling facilities at 
their quays and docks, and also carries out loading and discharging 
with their own labour. The Dundee Harbour Trust does no loading 
or discharging, the work being done by ordinary commercial 
enterprise. 

Efficiency of different forms of control . — It is not possible to 
measure the comparative efficiency of the four main forms of control 
of ports, or even to say with confidence that any one form is 
always better than another. 

If, for instance, regard is had to recent developments and improve- 
ments of the docks at different places, it is found that, during the 
present century, huge works of development have been undertaken 
in London, Liverpool and Glasgow by public trusts, in South- 
ampton and the South Wales Ports by railway companies, and in 
Manchester by the Ship Canal Company. These are merely given 
as prominent examples, and each of these forms of control has 
developed and improved numerous other ports and harbours. 
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A comparison of the dijes and rktes charged, or of the increases 
of these above pre-war figures, is of little value apart from a parallel 
comparison of the facilities provided in return. A port with com- 
paratively high rates and dues may, in practice, be a comparatively 
cheap port as a consequence of geo^aphical convenience or of 
highly efficient management or of special appliances resulting in 
quicker despatch and greater care in handling cargoes. 

Again, no hard-and-fast conclusion would be revealed by a 
comparison of the prosperity of the various undertakings. Most 
of the great public trusts have been prosperous. Taking the 
examples of London and Liverpool, the Port of London Authority 
succeeded dock companies whose financial position was very 
unsatisfactory, but has itself been able not only to run the port 
efficiently and without loss, but also to spend vast sums on improve- 
ments and new construction. The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board has been similarly successful, but, in that case, a highly 
profitable undertaking was transferred to it from the Liverpool 
Corporation. On the other hand certain smaller trusts have been 
unable to meet interest charges and have had to be taken over by 
a Receiver. Whereas administration by dock companies failed in 
London, the Ship Canal Company has built and administered a 
great and prosperous port m Manchester. The Liverpool docks, 
when owned by the Corporation, were higlily remunerative, but the 
Bristol docks, which are entirely the property of the Corporation, 
involve a continuing loss which is met by the rates. The ownership 
of docks, generally speaking, must be presumed to be profitable, 
at least indirectly, to railway companies, as, if no profit resulted, the 
railway companies would not be found, as they are, spending money 
on their existing docks and even acqmring new docks. 

Consideration of the prosperity or otherwise of railway-owned 
docks, however, raises a difficulty wltich affects all these financial 
aspects of the question. There is a legal obligation on the railway 
companies to show the receipts and expenditure of their port 
undertakings separately and apart from their general accounts. 
Recently it was contended before the Courts on behalf of the 
public trusts that in compiling these separate accounts the railway 
companies had put too narrow a construction on their duties as 
port authorities and showed only the receipts and expenditure for 
these narrow duties on the ground that the other services they 
provided in the ports were rendered as railway companies and not 
as port authorities The case went to the Court of Appeal who 
upheld, generally, the views of the public trusts. 

If regard be had to profits, prosperity and other criteria, the facts 
appear to lead only to the conclusion that, judging from experience, 
municipal management seems to be the least successful of the four 
methods at the present time. 
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As to considerations of a more general nature, the main argument 
against municipal control was exemplified in the criticisms directed 
against the administration of the port of Liverpool by the Corpora- 
tion. The criticisms, broadly, were that the port was administered 
with too much regard to the local interests of the population of 
Liverpool and that insufficient attention was given to the wider 
interests a port should serve, apart altogether from the area in 
which it is situated. The movement led to the creation of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. The criticisms, however, did not 
end, but continued in Lancashire until the opening of the Manchester 
Ship Canal in 1894. Nevertheless, the Royal Commission on the 
Port of London, reporting over forty years after the establishment 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, gave as their reason for 
recommending the creation of a public trust to administer the 
London docks the public character and success of the various trusts 
m the United Kingdom and the public administration of foreign ports. 

Whatever may be the form of control, the final test of the drawing 
powers of a port, given adequate facilities geographical and mechani- 
cal, is good management. The degree to which competition between 
ports exists, in a comparatively small country like Great Britain, 
seems to be sufficient to ensure this. Obviously Welsh coal is 
unlikely to be shipped from Hull, or Atlantic liners to sail from 
Leith ; but on the other hand cotton is imported through Liverpool 
and Manchester, wool through London, Liverpool and Hull, and 
foodstuffs through London, Liverpool, Bristol, Southampton and 
Hull, while the industrial areas of the Midlands have a number of 
equally well-situated ports from which they can export their products. 
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Board of Trade, see Trade, Board of. 
Boot and Shoe industry : 

See also Clothing. 

Distribution . 

Costs, 110 
Methods, 109. 

Wholesale costs, 1913-14, 1924- 
25, 156. 

Employment statistics, 62, 63, 
233, 253. 

Female labour, increase, 95 
Insured persons : 

Geographical distribution, 
change in, 1923-27, 237. 
estimated Number of, July, 
1923-27, 245. 

Labour cost, increase between 
1913 and 1925, 11. 

Materials, cost of, relationship to 
total cost, 90. 

Power 

Available, 1907, 1924, 62, 63. 
Increased capacity, 103 
" Production . 

Costs, analysis, 85, 149. 

Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 63. 

Retailers’ gross margin, 112. 
Unemployment statistics at end 
of J une and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249. 

Wages cost 

Ehect of change in style on, 95. 
Percentage of total, 10. 

Wages, earnings, and wages costs, 
relative increases, 92. 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 

101 . 

Brass industry : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Breweries, London, loans with- 
drawable on notice and bearing 
fixed rate of interest, formerly, 
175. 

Bnck, Pipe, Tile, etc., Cement and 
Artificial Stone and Concrete 
manufacture, change in geo- 
graphical distribution of insured 
persons, 1923-27, 236. 


« Brick, Pottery, Glass * 

Employment statistics, 48, 49, 55, 
58, 60, 61, 66, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 60, 61, 66, 67. 
Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53, 55, 61, 
67. 

Bristol 

Docks, history of development, 
* 334. 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures 1881 to 1921, 
198-9. 

British Empire, emigration of skilled 
tradesmen to, statistics, 255, 256. 

British North America, emigration 
of skilled tradesmen to, statistics, 
255, 256. 

Brussels, International Bureau of 
Commercial Statistics, 295. 

Building and Contracting : 
Emigration statistics, 254. 
Employment statistics, 58 
estimated Number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, at July, 1923- 
27, 250. 

Unemplo 3 nnent statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252. 

Building and furnishing trades, em- 
ployment statistics, 26. 


G 

Cable making, materials and wages 
and salaries, percentages of total, 
production, cost of, 82. 

Cambridge and London economic 
service, 259 

Canada, emigration to, 29, 255 

Canals, growth and development, 
197, 226. 

Canvas goods and sacks : 
Emplojment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 62, 63 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 
59, 63 

Capacity, extensions and improve- 
ments, 103-4 
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Cardboard box iiidustr^^ net output ^ 
value per head of persons em- 
ployed. 1907, 1912, 1924, 59. 

Cardiff : 

Docks, history of development, 
334. 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures 1881 to 1921, 
198-9 

Carpet manufacture : 

Insured persons : 

Estimated number, July, 1923-* 
27, 245 

Geographical distnbution of, 
change in, 1923-27, 236. 
Unemployment statistics at end of 
June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249. 

Carriages, carts, etc , construction 
and repair, change in geographical 
distnbution of insured persons, 
1823-27, 237 

Cattle, dog and poultry food, net 
output value per head of persons 
employed, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59 
Cement industry . 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 

61 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 190-7, 1924, 61 
Census of production, 1924 : 

Analysis of Preliminary Reports 
1 to 25 together with the 
Report on the Woollen and 
Worsted Industry, 45-67. 
Summary of results, 3-7 
Chemical and allied industries . 
Employment statistics, 48, 49, 55, 
58, 60, 61, 66, 67, 253 
Estimated number of persons 
employed under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts at July, 
1923-27, 245 

Geogiaphical distribution at home 
and abroad, 206-7, 210. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 60, 61, 66, 67 
Production : 

Cost of : 

Analysis, 85 
Increase since 1913, 9 
Pre-war and post-war, 77, 79, 
144 

Wages, percentage of total, 

10 

( 27970 ) 


Chemical and allied industries — - 
Contd, 

Production — contd. 

Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 53, 55, 61, 67. 
Productive capacity, increase, 103. 
Unemployment statistics at end of 
June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249, 

Wages cost, increase between 
1913 and 1925, 11 

Civil aviation, growth and develop- 
ment, 226. 

Clothing trades : 

See also Boot and shoe industry 
and Hosiery. 

Distribution methods, 109 
Employment statistics, 48, 49, 55, 
62, 63, 66, 67. 

Geographical distribution, 207. 
Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 62, 63, 66, 67 
Production . 

Cost of . 

Analysis, 1913, 1924, 148. 
Pre-war and post-war, 77, 79 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 53, 55, 63, 67 
Wages cost, increase between 
1913 and 1925, 11 
Wholesale distribution costs, 
1913, 1924, 154. 

Clyde Navigation Trust, 336, 338-9. 

Coal mining industry : 

Electric power, increased use of, 
105. 

Emplo3rment ; 

Statist^'s, 60, 61, 253 
Statistics available, 279 
Geographical distribution, ac 
home and abroad, 203, 207-8 
Insured persons * 

Estimated number at July, 
1923-27. 244 

Geographical distribution, 
change m, 1923-27, 237 
Power : 

Available, 1907, 1924, 60, 01 
Increased capacity, 103 
Production : 

Costs of . 

Analysis, 1913, 1925, 127. 
Pre-war and post-war, 76, 78 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 61 
Royalties, 89. 

M 
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Coal mining industry — contd. 
Shipment : 

Efficiency ol working, 227 
Trimmers, hours and wages, 
227-8. 

Statistics and reports : 

Published by Mines Depart- 
ment, description of, 277-8 
Published by Board of Trade, 
description of, 274. 
Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 246, 248. 

Wages cost : 

Increase between 1913 and 
1925, 11 

Percentage of total, 10 
Wages or salaries cost : 

Increase, 101 

Percentage of cost per ton, 
1925, 80. 

Coconut fibre and horsehair, net 
output value per head of persons 
employed, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59 
Coke industr^^ 

Connection with iron and steel 
industry, 159-61 
Distribution methods, 1 1 1 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Geographical distribution, 15. 
Ovens, maintenance costs, 104 
Particulars re, 159-61 
Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production 
Cost of : 

Analysis, 85, 128. 

Materials, percentage of 
total, 1924 , 81, note. 
Pre-war and post-war, 76, 78. 
Wages, percentage of total, 
10 

Total value and value per 
head, 1907. 1924, 61. 
Combinations, etc. 

Over-capitahsation involved in 
some cases, 171. 

Railwa^/s, 211 

Vertical, eftect on cost of raw 
materials, 14. 

Commercial, finance and insurance 
industries 

Emigration statistics, 254 
Estimated number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July 1923- 
27, 250 


^ Commercial, finance and insurance, 
indiistnes — contd. 
Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252. 

Commercial Diplomatic Officers, 
system, functions, etc., 288-91. 

Commercial Motor Users' Associ- 
ation, 222. 

^Constructional engineering, change 
in geographical distribution of 
insured persons, 1923-27, 236. 

Co-operative Societies and Depart- 
mental Stores : 

Distribution costs, 1913, 1925, 
157-8 

Gross margins and expenses, 
113-8. 

Net surpluses, 118 
Retail and wholesale prices, mar- 
gins and profits, 17-19. 

Co-operative Wholesale Societies: 
119-21. 

Distiibution costs, 153-6, 1913, 
1924. 

Gross margins, expenses and net 
margins, 119-21 

Co-partnership and profit-sharing 
Gas industry, 331. 

Information published by Minis- 
try of Labour, 281-2, 
Investment of savings by opera- 
tives in mdustry, 175. 

Copper and brass, smelting, rolling, 
casting . 

.Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Cotton industry : 

See also Textiles. 

Capitalisation by loans withdraw- 
able at notice and bearing fixed 
rate of interest, 175. 
Employment 

Statistics, 24-25, 62, 63, 95, 
233, 253. 

Statistics available, 279. 
Geographical distribution at home 
and abroad, 206, 209. 

Hours, reduction, effect on cost 
of production, 97-8. 
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Cotton industry — contd, 

estimated Number of persons in- 
sured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, at Tulv 1923- 
27, 245. 

Over- capitalisation, 2 1 , 22-3, 171- 

2 . 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production : 

Cost of 

Analysis, 85, 145-6. • 

Increase since 1913, 9. 
Materials and wages and 
salaries, percentages of 
total, 82-3, 81, note, 84. 
Wages, percentage of total, 10. 
Total value and value per head, 
59, 63. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249. 

Wages, earnings and wages costs, 
relative increases, 92. 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 

100 , 101 . 

Cotton, raw 

Paces and fluctuations, 86. 

Statistics published by Liverpool 
Cotton Association, 274. 

Statistics published by Board of 
Trade formerly, 274-5, 

Cotton Yarn Association, 21, 23. 

Customs, Bills of Entry system, 271 . 

Cutlery : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924,60,61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Cycle industry 

Changes m methods, effect on 
costs, 97. 

Production, cost of 
Analysis, 1913, 1924, 141. 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 

100 , 101 . 


D 

Department of Overseas Trade, 
Overseas Trade, Department ol 
Depreciation costs, 104-5. 
Distribution . 

See also Contents, 69-70. 

Costs, 16-20, 108-21. 


Distributive trades : 

Employment statistics, 26. 

Insured persons . 

Geographical distribution ot, 
change m, 236. 

estimated Number of at July, 
1923-27, 250. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 243, 251, 252, 

Dock and Harbour Administration, 
see Ports and Docks 

Drapery trade 

Distribution methods, 109. 
Wholesale distribution costs, 
1913, 1924, 154. 

Dressmaking and Millinery, change 
m geographical distribution of 
insured persons, 1923-27, 236. 

Drink industries, sec Food, drink 
and tobacco. 

Dundee, population within 15 miles 
radius of, census figures, 1881- 
1921, 198-9. 

Dyestuhs industry : # 

Distribution costs, 1 1 1 
Wages and salaries cost, increase, 
101 

E 

Elastic Webbing industry * 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 62, 63, 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 
59, 63. 

Electric power 
Extended use of, 105-6. 

Prices, 105-6. 

Electric Power Companies, position 
of, and considerations applying 
to, as regards over-capitalisation, 
192-3, 

Electrical Engineering 

Employment statistics, 26, 60, 61 . 
Geographical distribution at 
home and abroad, 205-6, 210. 
Insured persons 

Geographical distribution, 
change m 1923-27, 236. 
estimated Number at Julv, 
1923-27, 244. 

Power available, 1907, 192-b 60, 
61 
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Electrical Engineering— contd. 
Production . 

Costs . 

Analysis, 1913, 1923, 1924, 
142. 

Materials and wages and 
salaries, percentages of 
total, 81 note, 82, 84. 
Pre-war and post-war, 77, 79. 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 61. 
Unemployment statistics at end of 
June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 246-7, 248-9. 
Electricity Commissioners, publi- 
cations of, description, 285-6. 

Electricity supply undertakings 
Conditions of working, 211-4, 333. 
Extent of municipal and private 
enterprise, 318-20, 331. 
Historical, 315-7, 331. 

Position of, and considerations 
apptymg to, as to over-capital- 
isation, 191-3. 

Puces and profits, 320-1 , 332 
Public enterprise, 37, 38, 40. 
Workpeople, conditions of, 330-1 
Emigration of skilled tradesmen 
from Great Britain, 28-30, 239- 
43, 254-6. 

Empire Settlement Act, 1922, oper- 
ations under, 240-1, 255. 

Employment * 

Age distribution, change in, 1921, 
1911, 98. 

Ministry of Labour statistics and 
reports description and com- 
parison with pre-war, 279 
Statistics, 24-6. 

See also Contents, 231. 

1907 and 1924, 4 
1921 and 1924, m certain 
industries, 57. 

Automobile industry (apart 
from production), 196 note 
Average numbers and percent- 
age increase or decrease 1907 
and 1924 in certain indus- 
tries, 47-9, 55, 60-7 
Inter- censal increase or decrease 
per cent, m certain indus- 
tries, 1891-1901, 1901-11, 

1911-21, 58 
Railways, 196 note. 

Road transport industry, 196 
note. 

Shipping industry, 196 note 


Employment — contd. 

Statistics — contd. 

Total occupied population, 
1901, 1911, 1921, and in- 
crease per cent, over total at 
previous census, 57. 

Engine and boiler packing asbestos 
industry : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 62, 63. 

^ Power available, 1907, 1924. 62, 
63. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 
63 

Engmeermg and Allied Employers’ 

National Federation, 94. 

Engineering Heating ' 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Engineering industry . 

Changes in method, effect on 
wages costs, 98. 

Emigration, 29, 254, 256. 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 60, 61. 

Geographical distribution at home 
and abroad, 15-16, 88, 205, 209 

Hours, reduction, effect on wages 
costs, 98. 

Insured persons : 

Estimated number at July, 
1923-27, 244 

Geographical distribution, 
change in, 1923-27, 237. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production , 

Costs . 

Analysis, 85, 102, 136-42. 
Increase between 1913 and 
1925, 9 

Materials and salaries and 
wages, percentages of total, 
81-2, 81 note, 84. 

Pre-war and post-war, 76, 
78-9 

and Prices, relationship, 71 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 61 

Productive capacity, increase, 
103. 
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Engineering industry — contd, * 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 246-7, 248-9 
Wages cost : 

Increase between 1913 and 
1925, 11. 

Percentage of tota], 10. 

Wages, earnings and wages costs, 
relative increases, 92-3, 96. 
Wages and salaries, cost increases,# 
100 , 101 

Explosives industry : ' 

Estimated number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 245. 

Production costs . 

Analysis, 85. 

Materials and wages and sala- 
ries, percentages of total, 82, 
Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 251. 

Exporting industries : 

Employment statistics, 1901-27, 
232-3 

Transport industiy importance 
in connection with, 
Unemployment statistics, 1923- 
27, 233-4 

F 

Film printing, employment statistics 
in certain years, 58. 

Food, drink and tobacco industries : 
Change in geographical distn- 
bution of insured persons, 
1923-27, 236 

Employment statistics, 48. 49, 58, 
62, 63, 66, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 62, 63, 66, 67 
Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53, 55, 63, 
67. 

France 

Chemical manufactuiing, geo- 
graphical distribution, 210. 

Coal industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 207 

Cotton industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 209 

Electneal manufacturing, geo- 
graphical distribution, 2 10 
Iron and steel industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, 208. 


France — contd. 

Motor cars, passenger, number, 
1925, 221 

Railways * 

Average freight rail-haul, 210. 
Mileage, comparison with area 
and population, 211. 

Shipbuilding industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, 209. 

Woollen industiy^ geographical 
distribution, 209. 

Furniture making, etc . 

Insured persons : 

Geographical distribution of, 
change m, 1923-27, 236. 
estimated Number at July, 
1923-27, 250. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252 


a 

Games and toys, net output value^ 
per head 1907, 1912, 1924, 59 

Gas, electricity, water, etc : 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 48, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
Estimated number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 250. 

Net output per head, 1907, 1912, 
1924, 65, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252 
Value of net output per head, 
1907, 1924, 53, 56 

Gas prices, 106 

Gas industry . 

Production costs : 

Analysis, 1913, 1924, 129 
Pre-war and post-war, 76, 78 

Gas undertakings . 

Conditions of worldng, 314-5 
Development of the mdustrv, 
309-10, 331. 

Extent of municipal and pnvate 
enterprise, 310-2, 331 
History, 37 

Municipal, net surplus, 1925, 36. 
Municipalisation movement, 306- 

9. 
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Gas undertakings — contd. 

Position of, and considerations 
applying to, as to over-capitali- 
sation, 193-4. 

Prices and profits, 312-3, 332. 
Private enterprise, era of, 305-6 
Statistics published by Board of 
Trade, description, 274. 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 

100 , 101 . 

Workpeople, conditions of, 330-1. 

Geographical distribution of in- 
dustries, 14-16, 202-10. 

Germany . 

Chemical manufacturing, geo- 
graphical distribution, 210. 

Coal industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 207-8 

Cotton industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 209 

Electrical manufacturing, gco- 

^ graphical distribution, 210. 

Iron and steel industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, 208 
Motor cars, passenger, number, 
1925, 221. 

Railways . 

Average freight rail-haul, 1922, 
210 

Mileage, comparison with area 
and population, 211. 
Shipbuilding industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, 209 
Woollen industry", geographical 
distribution, 209 

Glasgow, population within 15 miles 
radius of, census figures, 1881 to 
1921, 198-9. 

Glove malang . 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 62-63 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 
59, 65. 

Grimsby, population within 15 miles 
radius of, census figures 1881 to 
1921, 198-9. 

Grocery and Provisions 
Retailers’ gross margin, 1 12 
Wholesale distribution costs, 
1913-14, 1924-25, 155 


Hardware, Hollow-ware, bedsteads 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 58, 60,61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 
Harvard Committee on Economic 
» Research, 259. 

Hat, bonnet and cap making ' 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 62, 63 

Insured persons, change in geo- 
graphical distribution, 1923- 

27, 236. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 65. 
Hosiery * 

See also Clothing 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 62, 63. 

Insured persons 
Geographical distribution, 
change in, 1923-27, 236. 
estimated Number at July, 
1923-27, 245. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63. 

Production 

Costs 

Analysis, 85, 147. 

Materials, percentage of total, 
1924, 81 note 

• Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1912 1924, 59, 63. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249. 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 
100 , 101 
Hours 

Coal trimmers, 227-8 

S-hour day, etfect on costs and 
speed of handling, docks, 228 

Mmistiy of Labour statistics and 
comparison with pre-war, 280-1 . 

Reduction 

Effect on cost of production, 12, 
97-8 

Effect on tune lates, 91. 

Effect on wages costs, 97-8* 

Regulation, gas, electricity, water 
and tramway undertakings, 
331, 333 
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Hull : 1 

Docks, history of development, 
334, 335. 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures 1881 to 1921, 
198-9. 

I 

Imperial Conference 1926, consider- 
ation of, and recommendation re 
statistics, 294. 

Imperial Economic Conference, 
1923, recommendation re statis- 
tics, 294. 

India, emigration to, under Empire 
Settlement Act, 1922, statistics, 
255. 

Industrial Agreements, report being 
prepared by Ministry of Labour, 
282. 

Industrial Disputes, information 
published by Ministry of Labour, 
description, 281 

Industrial fluctuations, 30-3, 257- 

66 . 

Industrial mobility, 23-30. 

Ink, gum and sealing wax, net out- 
put value per head of persons 
employed, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59. 

International Bureau of Commercial 
Statistics at Brussels, 295. 

International Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians, 295. 

International Labour Office : 

Study of trade cycles, 259. 

Work re statistics, 295, 296 

International Railway Union, 296 

Iron and steel industry : 

Changes in method, effect on 
wages costs, 96, 97 
Connection with coke production, 
159-61. 

Distribution costs, 111 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Estimated number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 244 

Geographical distribution at home 
and abroad, 15, 88, 89, 204 
208, 209 

Hours, reduction, effect on wages 
costs, 97. 


Iron and steel industry — contd. 
Maintenance costs, 104 
Materials, prices and fluctuations 
in, 86, 87. 

Notes on, 163-5. 

Power : 

Available, 1907, 1924, 60, 61. 
Increased capacity, 103 
Production : 

Costs of : 

Analysis, 85, 130-4, 163-5. 
Increase since 1913, 9. 
Materials and wages and 
salaries, percentages oi 
total cost, 1924, 80, 81. 
Pre-war and post-war, 76, 78. 
Prices, relationship, 71 
Wages, percentage of total, 
10 . 

Dechne in ratio of steel output 
to capacity, 163 
Total value and value per 
head, 1907, 1924, 61. 
Productive capacity, increase^ 
103. 

Raw materials : 

Control, 88 
Royalties, 89, 90 

Statistics published by Board of 
Trade, description of, 274. 
Unemplo 3 ment statistics at end of 
June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 246, 248. 

Wages and salaries, cost increase, 

11 , 100 , 101 . 

Iron and steel tube making, change 
m geographical distribution of 
insured persons, 1923-27, 236 

Italy : 

Motor cars, passenger, number, 
1925, 221 

Railways, mileage, comparison 
with area and population, 211 


Japan, coalfields, position, 207. 
Jewellery • 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907. 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924. 61. 
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Jute, hemp, linen . 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 62, 63. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 
63 

L 

Labour . 

See also Employment 
Changes in personnel and effect 
on wages costs, 94-5. 

Children, decreased emplo 3 rment 
of, 95 

Efficiency, as cause of difference 
between percentage increases in 
pay per hour worked and in 
wages costs, 98 

Labour, IMmistry of, statistics pub- 
lished by 

Dates of issue, 292. 

Description and companson with 

ito pre-war, 279-82. 

International information, 295-6 

Lace indnstr}^ • 

Emplo^nnent statistics, 1 907, 
1924, 62, 63. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 
59, 63 

Laundiy, cleaning, etc : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 48, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Net output per head, 1907, 1912, 
1924, 53, 56, 65, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 64, 65, 66, 67 

League of Nations, study of trade 
cycles, 259 

Leith, population within 15 miles 
radius of, census figures, 1881 to 
1921, 198-9 

Limited Companies : 

Accounts of, 182-3 
Balance sheets, valuation of assets 
in, 183-4 

Bonus debentures, 188. 

Bonus shares, issue of, 22, 184-8. 
Over-capitalisation, see that title 
Reserves 

Formation of, 184-8 
Secret, 188-9 

" Watered capital," 189-90 


* Linoleum and oilcloth, net output 
value per head of persons em- 
ployed, 1907. 1912, 1924, 59 

Liverpool Cotton Association, 274. 

Liverpool : 

Docks, history of development, 
39, 334, 338, 340-1, 342, 343 
Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures, 1881 to 1921, 

^ 198-9. 

Living, cost of, Mnistry of Labour 
statistics, description and com- 
panson with pre-war, 280 

Local rates, as element in pro- 
duction costs, 106-8. 

Locomotive building, costs, 138, 
165-6 

London * 

Docks, history of development, 
334, 337-8 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures, 1881 to 1921, 
198-9. 

M. 

Machine tool industry * 

Emplo 3 nncnt statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61 

Maintenance costs, 105 

Maintenance and depreciation, in- 
crease m cost, 14-15 

Manchester 

Docks, history of development, 
334. 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures 1881 to 1921, 
198-9 

Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
334, 339, 342 

Manufactured fuel 

Employment statistics, 1907,1924, 
60,61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Marine Engineering : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Geographical distribution, 205. 
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Marine Engineering — contd. 

Insured persons, change in geo- 
graphical distribution,’ 1923- 
27, 237. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production . 

Cost of, analysis, 1913, 1924, 
139. 

Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924. 61 

Materials, royalties on, 89-90. 

Mechanically propelled vehicles, 
census by Ministry of Transport, 
285. 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
39, 336, 339, 340-1, 342, 343 
Metal trades : 

Emigration, 29, 254, 256. 
Employment statistics, 1 90 1 , 1 91 1 , 
1921, 253. 

Metalliferous mines and quarries, 
statistics published by Mines 
Depaitment, description of, 278. 
Metals, machines, implements, con- 
veyances . 

Employment statistics, 48, 49, 
55, 58, 60, 61, 66, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 60, 61, 66, 67. 
Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53, 55, 61, 
67. 

Mines Department 
Internationa] statistical work, 295. 
Statistics and reports published 
by, description, 276-8, 291. , 
Mining and quarrying : 

Emigration statistics, 254. 
Employment statistics, 48, 49, 
55, 58, 60, 61, 66, 67. 

Insured persons, change in geo- 
graphical distribution of, 1923- 
27, 246. 

Power available m 1907 and 1924, 
50, 51, 55, 60, 61, 66, 67. 
Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53, 55, 
61, 67. 

Ministry of Labour, see Labour, 
Ministry of 

Ministry of Transport, Transport, 
Ministry of. 

Monopolies 

Element of, m public enterprises, 

40. 


Monopohes — contd. 

Over capitalisation, special con- 
siderations, 191-4. 

Motor cars and cycles industry : 

Changes m methods, effect on 
costs, 97. 

Distnbution costs, 110, 111. 
Employment statistics, 26, 60, 61, 

95. 

Power : 

Available, 1907, 1924, 60, 61 
Electric power, inci'eased use of, 

105. 

Increased capacity, 103. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 59, 61 
Motor taxation and licences, returns 
published by Ministry of Trans- 
port, 284. 

Motor transport, development, 221. 
Motor vehicles, passenger, statistics 
in certain countries, 221 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, 
construction and repair of, in-'"*^ 
sured persons, change in geograph- 
ical distribution of, 1923-27, 236. 
Municipal trading, 304-33 
Musical instrument making : 

Change m geographical distri- 
bution of insured persons, 1923- 
27, 236 

Net output value per head of 
persons employed, 1907, 1912, 
1924, 59 

N 

National Confederation of Employ- 
ers' Organizations, 280 
Navigation and slnppmg statistics, 
description of, 273-4 
Needle, etc , 

Emplovment statistics, 1907, 
1924”; 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 

61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 

61. 

New Zealand, emigration to : 

under Empire Settlement Act, 
1922, statistics, 255. 

Skilled tradesmen, 29, 255, 256. 
Newcastle, population within 15 
miles radius of, census figures 
1881 to 1921, 198-9. 
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Newspaper printing and publication, 
net output value per bead of 
persons employed, 1907, 1912, 
1924, 59. 

Non-ferrous metals, rolling, casting • 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per bead, 1907, 1924,61 
North America, emigration to, 29, 
30, 240, 241 

Nova Scotia, coal fields, position, 
207. 

0 

Official inlormation and statistics on 
industrial and commercial sub- 
jects, 33-5, 267-301. 

Oil, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, 
etc , manufacture, geographical 
distribution of insured persons, 

, change in, 1923-27, 236. 

Output, see Production. 
Over-capitalisation, 20-3, 169-94. 
Overseas Trade, Department of : 
Functions, 288 

Statistics pubbshed by, descrip- 
tion of, 290- L 


F 

Packing, employment statistics m 
certain years, 58. 

Paper making, etc, : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 48, 49, 58, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
Insured persons, change m geo- 
graphical distribution, 123-27, 
237 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53. 55, 
59, 65, 67 

Pens, pencils, etc , net output value 
per head of peisons employed 
1907, 1912, 1924, 59 
Pig iron production . 

Costs, 161-3 

Analysis, 1913, 1924, ISO. 
Notes on, 161-3 
average Output of furnaces in 
blast, increase, 162. 

Decline, 161. 


• Plant, extensions and improvements 
in capacity, 103-4. 

Poor relief expenditure, 107-8. 

Population 
Age distribution, 12. 
Concentration m large groups, 
statistics, 202. 

Concentration near the principal 
ports, statistics from 1881, 
198-9 

• Concentration in towns, statistics 
from 1881, 200-1 
Geographical distribution, 26-8, 
234-9. 

Port Facihties Committee, 229, 230. 

Port of London Authority, 39, 336, 
340. 

Ports and Docks : 

Co-ordinating Committee on Dock 
Charges, 230 
Facihties, 226-30. 

Public enterprises, 38-9, 333-43. 

Power, statistics of power available 
in certain industries, 1907, 1924, 
5-6, 49-51, 55, 60-7. 

Power, light, water, heating, etc., 
105-6 

Prices . 

Effect of over-capitalisation on, 
175-8. 

Relationship between costs and, 
71. 

Retail, comparison with whole- 
sale, 16. 

Statistics published by the Board 
of Trade, description of, 274 

Prime Movers 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Printing and bookbinding, net out- 
put value per head, 1907, 1912, 
1924, 59 

Production 

Census of, 1924, analysis of the 
Preliminary Reports 1 to 25, 
together with the Report on 
the Woollen and Worsted In- 
dustry, 45-67 
Costs of, 7-16, 69-167. 

See aUo Contents, 69-70. 
Effect of over-cpcpitalisation on, 
174-5. 
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Production — contd. * ' 

Effect on, of reduction in hours, 

12 . 

Summary of results of investiga- 
tions, 7-16. 

Statistics published by Board of 
Trade, description of, 271-3. 
Value of net output per head m 
certain industries and under- 
takings, 4-5, 52-4, 55-6, 61-7. 

Professions, emigration statistics, » 
254. 

Profits : 

Electricity undertakings, 320-1, 
332. 

Gas undertakings, 312-3, 332. 
Tramways, 327-9, 332. 

Provision trade, distribution, 109. 

Public Trading enterprise, 36-40, 
303, 333. 

Public Trusts, dock and harbour 
administration by, 38-9, 333-43. 

E 

Railway carriage industry • 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924,61 

Railway carriage, wagon and tram- 
car building, change in geo- 
graphical distribution of insured 
persons, 236. 

Railway Rates Tribunal, 211 

Railways 196. 

Average freight rail- haul in Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many and U.S A., 210. 
Competition between coastwise 
shipping and, 225-6. 

Competition between road trans- 
port and, 223-5 
Conditions of working, 211-2. 

Costs on, and importance of re- 
duction, 19-20, 220. 

Dock ownership, 342. 

Efficiency of working, 212-4. 
Estimated number of persons in- 
sured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 250. 

Growth and development, 197, 
210-11. 

International statistics, 296. 


Railways — contd. 

Net receipts, 1913, 1924, 121. 

Returns published by Ministry of 
Transport, description and com- 
parison with pre-war, 282-4. 

Salaries, increase 1924 over pre- 
war, 100. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252. 

Wages, increase m 1924 over pre- 
war, 100. 

Wages and other expenses, statis- 
tics, 1913, 1924, 121-2. 

Railway works 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60 
61 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Raw materials 

Cost, 14. 

Effect of location of manufac 
ture on, 88-9. 

Effect of ‘'vertical*' organisa- 
tion on, 88. 

Fluctuations m market prices : 
Effect on cost of production, 87. 
Since the war, 85-6. 

Registrars-General, statistics pub- 
lished by 

Dates of issue, 292 

Description of, 286-7. 

International aspect, 296. 

Road Fund, reports on administra- 
tion of, published by Ministry of 

Transport, 284. 

Road transport 

Competition between rail and, 
223-5. 

Conditions of working, 222-3 

Efficiency of working, 223. 

Estimated number of persons in- 
sured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July 1923- 
27, 250. 

Growth and development, 220-2. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252. 

Wages and other costs, etc , 122. 

Road transport industry, 196 

Roads, development, 197. 
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Rolling, smelting and founding : 
Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Rope, twine and net : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 

1924, 62, 63 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 
63. 

S 

Saar coalfield, 207 

Saddlery, harness and other leather 
goods manufacture, change m 
geographical distribution of in- 
sured persons, 1923-27, 237 

Salaries of management, etc , 13, 
99-101 

^ Sales, effect of over-capitalisation 
on , 1 7 0 — 8 

Scotland, emigration of skilled 
tradesmen from, 30. 

Sea transport, 122, 197. 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing • 
Costs and pnces, relationship, 71 
Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Geographical distribution at home 
and abroad, 205, 209. 
estimated Number ol persons 
insured under Unempio 3 rment 
Insurance Acts, at July, 1923- 
27, 244 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production . 

Cost : 

Analysis, 1914, 1925, 143 
Increase since 1913, 9 
Materials, percentage of 
total, 1924, 81 note 
Pre-war and post-war, 77, 79. 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 61 

Unemployment statistics at end of 
June and December quarters, 
1923-27,246-7,248-9 251-252. 
Wages cost, increase between 1913 
and 1925, 11 

Wages, earnings and wages cost, 
relative increases, 93. 


^ Shipping industry : 196. 

Coastwise, competition between 
railways and, 225-6. 

Conditions of worlang, 216 
Conference system, 217-8. 

Efficiency of working, 219-20. 

Growth and development, 214-6. 

Motor vessels, 219. 

estimated Number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 250. 

Position of, and requirements for 
improvement, 219-20. 

Short-time working, 108 

Silk and artificial silk : 

Employment statistics, 26, 62, 
63, 253. 

Insured persons, change in geo- 
graphical distribution, 1923-27, 
236. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 62, 
63. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59, 
63 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 242, 247, 249. 

Slans and leather industry : 

Employment statistics, 48, 49, 55, 
58, 62, 63, 66, 67. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
51, 55, 62, 63, 66, 67. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 53, 55, 
63, 67. 

Small Arms industry . 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
6L 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Soap industry 

Wages cost, percentage of total, 

10 . 

Wages and salaries cost, increase, 

100 , 101 

Social charges, 108 

Social insurance schemes, effect of 

emigration on schemes of, 243-3 

South Africa, emigration to, under 

Empire Settlement Act, 1922, 

statistics, 255. 
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Southampton : < 

Docks, history of development, 
334, 335 ^ 

Population within 15 miles radius 
of, census figures, 1881 to 1921, 
198-9 

Starch, blue and polish, net output 
value per head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 

59 

Steel industry, see Iron and Steel. 

Stove, grate, pipe, etc , and general % 
iron founding, geograplucal dis- 
tribution of insured persons, 
change m, 1923-27, 236. 


T. 

Tailoring : 

Employment statistics, 1901-21, 
253. 

Insured persons : 

Geographical distribution, 
change in, 1923-27, 236. 
estimated Number at July, 
1923-27, 245 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 247, 249. 

Textile industries : 

See also Cotton, Silk and Woollen 
Employment statistics, 48, 49, 55, 
58, 62, 63, 66, 67 
Power available, 1907, 1924, 50, 
55, 62, 63, 66, 67. 

Production • 

Cost : 

Increase m, since 1913, 9. 
Pre-war and post-war, 77, 79 
and Prices, relationship, 71. 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 53, 55, 63, 67. 
Wages cost, increase between 
1913 and 1925, 11 

Textile machinery industry : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Geographical distribution, 205, 
Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61 

Production ; 

Materia] costs, percentage of 
total, 1924, 81 note 
Total value and value per head, 
1907, 1924, 61 

Tinplate industry . ^ 

Emplo 5 niient statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 


Tinplate industry — conid. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Tobacco, see Food, drink and 
tobacco. 

Tools, implement : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Trackless trolleys, tramways and 
light railways : 

Conditions of working, 329. 
Extent of municipal and private 
enterprise, 326-7, 331. 
Historical, 325-6^ 332 
Municipal w’-orking, 38, 40, 329- 
30. 

Prices and profits, 327-9. 

Returns pubhshed by Ministry 
of Transport, 284 
Workpeople, conditions of, 330-1 . 

Trade, Board of, statistics published 
by; 

Dates of issue, 291. 

Description of, 269. 

International work, 295. 

Trade Commissioners, system, func- 
tions, etc , 288-91. 

Trade Correspondents, system, 
number, etc., 289. 

Trade Unions, information pub- 
hshed by Ministry of Labour, 281. 

Trades Union Congress General 
Council, 280 

Training, reports, preparation by 
Ministry of Labour, 282 

Tramway and omnibus service : 
Estimated number of persons 
insured under Unemployment 
Insurance Acts at July, 1923- 
27, 250. 

Unemployment statistics at end 
of June and December quarters, 
1923-27, 251, 252 

Transport : 

See also Contents, 195. 

Cost, wages as an element in, 
121-3. 

Transport and Communications, 
emigration statistics, 254 
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Transport, Ministry of, statistics 
published by . 

Dates of issue, 292. 

Description and comparison with 
pre-war, 282“-6. 

International work, 296. 

Type industry : 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61 

Power available, 1907, 1924. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

¥ 

Unemployment : 

m principal Exporting industries, 
statistics, 1923-27, 233-4, 244- 
52. 

at end of June and December 
quarters among insured work- 
people in certain non-exporting 
industries, 1923-27, 251, 252. 

Geographical distribution of, 
1923-27, 237-9 

- Ministry of Labour statistics and 
reports, description and com- 
parison with pre-war, 279-80. 

Unemploymient Insurance, effect 

of emigration on, 253. 

Unemployment Insurance Acts : 

Geographical distnbution of in- 
sured persons, and changes in, 
234-7. 

estimated Number ot persons 
insured under, in certain ex- 
porting industries at July, 
1923-27, 244. 

estimated Number of persons 
insured under, m certain non- 
exportmg industries at July, 
1923-27, 250. 

United States of America 

Chemical manufacturing, geo- 
graphical distribution, 210. 

Coal industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 208 

Cotton industry, geographical dis- 
tribution, 209 

Electrical manufacturing, geo- 
graphical distribution, 210. 

Emigration to, 29, 30, 240, 251, 
255, 256 

Immigration, restriction of, 241. 

Increase of net industrial pro- 
duction and horse-power per 
head of employees, between 
1904 and 1925, 6. 


^ United States of America — oontd. 
Iron an(| steel industry, geo- 
grjjphical distribution, 208-9. 
Motor vehicles, statistics, 22 1 . 
Railways : 

Average freight rail-haul, 1924, 

210 . 

Mileage, comparison with area 
and population, 211. 
Shipbuilding industry, geograph- 
^ ical distribution, 209. 

Shipping, motor vessels, 1924, 
1825, 219. 

Woollen industry, 309. 

W 

Wages : 

Coal trimmers, 228. 

Comparison oi increase in wages 
rates, weekly earnings and 
wages costs m certain in- 
dustries. 

Costs . 

Effect of changes m methods, 
etc., on, 96-7. 

Effect on, of reduced hours, 
97-8. 

Summary of results of investi- 
gations, 10-12. 

Effect of over- capitalisation on, 
178-9 

Gas, electricity, water and 
tramways mdustries, 330-1, 
333 

Indirect, 98-9. 

Ministry of Labour statistics and 
reports, description and com- 
' panson with pre-war, 280-1. 

.Wages and salaries : 

Relationship with costs of pro- 
duction, 90-101. 

Relative increase in wages, earn- 
ings, and wages costs, 91-4. 

Wall paper, net output value per 
head, 1907, 1912, 1924, 59. 

Watch and Clock making . 

Employment statistics, 1907, 
1924, 60, 61. 

Power available, 1907, 1924, 60, 
61. 

Production, total value and value 
per head, 1907, 1924, 61. 

Water undertakings: 37, 38, 324, 
331,331-2. 

Workpeople, conditions oij 330-1 . 




